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APTIVATING and en- 
trancing, with a_ refined, 
delicate, clinging fragrance 

unusual attractiveness and 


charm, Parfum Grekis adds yet 
another enthralling acquisition 
to the armoury of beauty. 4/6 
per bottle. 


OVER 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


Savon. ~ 10%" per Tablet 
2 6 box of 5 Tablets. 


Poudre de‘Riz 2 * per Box 


BOOTS PURE DRUG C 


Oo. LTD 
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Schoolboy 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


“ sitting down”’) causes the internal mechanism 


of the body to become inactive. Failing to 
I think you may find my experience jerform its functions properly, impurities creep 


with Kruschen Salts interesting. After a into the blood and clog the system. De.- 
very active youth, in the course of time 1 | pression, tiredness, etc., follow. Kruschen 
was forcei to lead a sedentary life, which | Salts tone up the body’s eliminating organs 
ended in my getting thoroughly out of naturally, easily. Restored to healthy action, 
condition in every way, I was always | 4l! impurities are cleansed from the body. 
slack, without vigour in anything I did, | !tesh, clean blood circulates all over the 
and generally in an unhealthy state. Now system, bringing new life, new action, new 

‘ * | health to the whole body. Physically you feel 
after a single bottle of Kruschen Salts, I ; 7 ee 


: better. Mentally you are more alert. You 
am as alive and healthy as | was when a are healthy and feel it, with new zest for 


schoolboy. work, new enthusiasm for play. 
“If this testimonial is of any use, by all | _ It’s the daily dose that does it. 
means use it, but with my name suppressed.” Take as much Kruschen Salts as will lie on 


a sixpence every morning in your breakfast 
cup of tea. You can’t taste it, but in a very 
little while you feel the benefit. Prove this to 
your profit. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


The d a sixpenceful taken every morming is found in prictice just 


TTI the right amount for a most invigorating daily tonic. The medicinal dose 
| for persons suffering from pains of rheumatism and gout, or habitual consti- 
: pation, with inactive liver, etc., is that given on the label of the bottle, viz., 
| half to one teaspoonful in a tumbler of hot water belore breakfast. 
ECONOMY.—A bottle of Kruschen Salts costs 1s. gd., and lasts 
Tasteless in Tea | } months. Health and spirits for less than a farthing a day. Geta bottle at 


your chemist’s to-day and start to-morrow. 


The experience of the writer of this letter is 
the experience of thousands of men and women 
the country over. Sedentary life (too much 
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THE QUIVER 


FOR NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM AND INFLUENZA 


This splendid nerve food, tonic, restorative is one of the most efficacious remedies 
known to medical science for the treatment of muscular and nerve pains, rheumatism 
and kindred troubles. It contains ingredients that soothe and strengthen the tired, worn 
out nerves, and benefit the whole system. Cephos contains no habit-forming drugs or 
narcotics, It is absolutely safe and reliable, and can be depended upon to give prompt 
and lasting relief. 

Cephos counteracts pain in a marvellous manner. It is incomparable for warding off 
feverish colds, influenza, etc., and should be kept handy in EVERY Home, 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Cephos does not contain any Antifebrin whatever 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 1/3 AND 3/- PER BOX. 


To te obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of all chemists, 
1/3 and 3/- per box. If your chemist does not happen to have it in stock, send 1/3 or 3 -in 
stamps or P.O. addressed CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN, and they will send it to you 


Post Free. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE, mentioning ‘‘ THE QUIVER.” 


Address your communications to : 


CEPHOS, LIMITED 


BLACKBURN. 
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The Gift which is— 


easy to buy—easy to send—sure to please 


“SWAN ” Pens are gifts which will be appreciated 
for a lifetime. 

They are practical, beautiful, and soon become 
intimate companions to the recipients. 

The charm of other gifts is often lost with their 
novelty, but “Swan” Pens remain the same happy 
reminders of thoughtful donors, whose gifts have quickl> 
passed from the useful to the indispensable. 

We unreservedly guarantee every “Swan ” Per 
to give satisfaction, and the makers will always main- 
tain it in good writing order without any charge unless 
some new part is required. 


Size 2. Se!f-filling 
with 18ct. roiled 
gold band on cap 

24/- 

Without band 

a 17/6 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 


List post free from — 


Mabie, Topp & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Branches: 79 & 8o High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.23 
g5a Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester ; 


Paris, 
Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney, Cape Town and Toronto 
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UMBRELLAS. 


ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 


and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will coine 
back good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 


illustrated Catalogue of 
Defiance Umbrellas, 


/- upwards. 


a 


THE LIFE FOOD OF INVALIDS 


Persons of impaired digestion—pro- 
duced either by illness or advanced age 
—should avoid meats of all description, 
as animal food creates a harmful exer- 
tion of the vital powers, unduly stimu- 
lating nerves and brain, and producing 
a most unpleasant reactionary inertia. 
There is no more scientific means of 
nutriment forthe debilitated system than 


RIDGE'S FOOD 


This admirable food will provide all 
the sustenance needed by persons of 
disordered stomach or weak digestion. 
Taken at bedtime it will soothe the 
nerves, warm the body, and promote 
refreshing sleep. It is more digestible 
than cocoa, and will not cause bilious- 
ness. It can be made in a minute 
without trouble by simply adding 
boiling milk. 


60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 
Obtainable at all branc poe f Be . Parke’s, Lewis 
Burrows, Timothy hite. ors’ and at over 

rrocers. Insist on having 
Dr. Ridge's Fo ad and accept no other. 


TINS od., 1/6, 3/-, & 6/ 
Ridge’s Royal Food Mills, London, N.16. 


WHERE TO LIVE 


IN THE 


Beautiful North-west District of London : 


“Ghe edtead d” 


is the OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


replete with every information and beautifully illustrated. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on BUILDING YOUR OWN HOUSE, GARDENING. 
POULTRY KEEPING and BEE KEEPING. 


NEW EDITION rexce NOW ON SALE 


Can be obtained at any Great Central Agency ; 
post from the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity Department, Great Central Railway 
N.W.1. Postage 2d. extra 


Marylebone Station, London, 


iv 


the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or by 
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his 


. hardly knowing it, he hopes to find your tresses radiant and 
bemtifal . . to disappoint him is unkind, unwise and wanecessary ! 
Often heautitul hair results from a mother’s s care during chilc {hood 
days ; Te it is achieved through judicious efforts later in life. 
Thousands of letters have been sent to us by people who suffered the 
handicap of unsatisfactory hair for years, and then, with the help of 
Lavona Hair Tonic, found real hair beauty. Success must follow the 
use of Lavona Hair Tonic for it embodies a wonderful element 
(contained in no other preparation in the world) which permeates 
down to the very hair follicles, stimulating them to new life as 
nothing else can. Lavona grows hair but it does more—it grows 
it crisp and lovely. All trace of dandruff and horrid grease disappears, 
and the natural oil of the hair is induced to function normally and 
in just the right degree. Remember .. . beautiful eee ae 
hair confers a wondrous charm upon its owner . . . 


To gam beautife ul heir use a 


Until Dec. 30th, we \ 


if will send one 2/11d, 4 
i bottle of Lavona Hair } 
i Tonic and one Sham- | 
i poo Sachet FREE and } 

paid to any friend 


or relative of yours on 


vecetpt of thecircular 
H Al R._ ON IC enclosed with the new if 
7 le ( Buff l 


Style colour) 
It is sold by all good chemists at 2/1] Id, a bottle and a Sree shampoo 
sachet is included with each package. Your money back in full if A pita nae “ 
not delighted with You risk nothing, sod» not delay! 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL LED, WYBERT ST.. MUNSTER SQ... LONDON, N.W 
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can come back to you, 


OLDHATS MADE NEW 


AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
_ VELOUR, FELT, BEAVER & STRAW 


Don't throw away that old hat which you have discarded. It seems incredible it 
as it will, looking for all the world like a new hat. In 
A. Wright's Hat Renovating Factory it will be treated skilfully and promptly an 
returned within a few dy 3H for your profit and use 1’ 
is a credit to the CLEVE 


Gent's Hats also renovate 1 46 to (ex: ept Buwier os 
Suk Hats). ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded, 


d 
‘The success of A. WRIGHT'S 


tR LUTON HATWORKERS; and why don't you, too, 
share in the economy and other benefits accruing from their handiwork? There is 
no reason to wonder, doubt, or hesitate. ‘This is a sound money-saving offer 
Ladies can choose from the list of 60 fashionable s: apes 

tne design to which they wish their old hat remodeiied. 

The cost is only 2/9 to 48, 


cod rence should be given to Bi 


hats can be re-adyed to darker 
Navy or Nigger, at an extra 


Norwell’s Winter Shoes for Ladies 


POST FREE 


Style D.L.52.~A distinctive and eminently lady- 
e mode!|—smart and shapely, beautifully designed. 
Cut from best quality Glacé Kid with Patent Caps. 
Durable welted soles. 1] in. Heel. Stocked in sizes 
and half-sizes—a delightfully comfortable and sur 
prisingly durable model. 


We guarantee entire satisfaction or the 
refund of every penny of the purchase money. 
Single shoe sent on approval anywhere in Great 
Britain on receipt of $d. postage. 

When ordering state size usual! ly worn and send 


pencil outline of stockinged foot obtained by running 
pencil around foot resting lightly on paper. 


Write for Free Iliustrated 
Ca talogue, mentioning 
“The Quiver,” to 


NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ 


kid 


Idea! 


Style 


A special line in Black Glacé 
This Derby shoe is 
remarkable value—smart 
and wonderfully com 
fortable, 
foot-shape last with 
extended heel seat. 


asa Winter 
walking shoe. 


Assurance of Extraordinary Comfort 


As an indication of the variety of styles that are available in the Norwell 
range 0# footwear we show here two models of widely different build. Each 
has distinct charm, each is a beautifully modelled shoe cut from specially 
selected skins, and each can be purchased in a fitting that will feel to you that 
the shoe has been made to measure. 


Norwells 


‘Perth’ Footwear 


“Direct trom Scotland” 


made up on 


22/6 
POST FREE 


Foreign orders receive 
special attention; 
postage abroad extra. 


FOOTWEAR LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND » 


“MY AMBITION” COMPETITION. 


Name... 


Address 


But restore your grey and 
K LD ! faded to thets natural 
ur with 
LOCKYER’S Suiphur AIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greynes 
thus securing a pre erved ippe enabled thousands to retain 


their position, 2 Sold Everywhe e. 3. 


Lockyer’'s vives health to the ml restores t tural r. It 
cleanses the scalp. an i makes the most perfect Hair De g 
his world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared | he great Hair 
Specialists, J. Pr prPeR & Co., Ltd 2 Rediord I alwora ries, | lon, 
$.E.1, and can be obtained direct ‘s mn them by post, of from any 


chemists and stores throughout the world 


SULPHOLIN 


his famous lotion quickly removes Skin E-rujpsions, iv a clear 
complexion, The slightest rash, faint st spot, irritable “disfiggur 
ing blotches, obstinace eczema, disappear by applying St LPHOLINE, 
ee h renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear, supple, comfortable bor 
> year it has been the fo 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
Redness | Rashes Acne | Rosea 
Sulphoiine is prep: are the great Skin Speciahsts, J. & 
Lid, 12 Bedtord I oo ries, London, S.Vi.1, and is sold in bottles at 
Wands. It can b obtained direct from them by post or trom any 
Chemists and Store Aho vhout the world 


Qui kly removes the effects of Sunscorch 
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Healthy nourishment 
for children in the 


scacets they love the best 


Mothersare always most anxious an id careful for their children’s welfare, and 
their discrimi for and allegiance to Turnwright's Toffee De-light ” 
speaks volumes for the goodness tt nthis splendid confe ‘tion. So, therefore, 
this great Brit: sh Sweetmeat, with its good nourishing ingredients, is 


splendid for all, young and ol! i 
A Thrill of Delight with Every Bitz 


So’d in daintily wrapped pieces, 6d. per } lb., and in Tins 


Obtainable from rrods, White'eys, H 

ohn Barker & . Ltd, Seears : “FREE & POST PAID : 

ranches, and all fect : nd postcard for a delightful : : 
any d poe of coloured flowerand : = | “Akt Te To ure 
send natural his.ory cards. Mension 
feceipt of remittance 


TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. (Dept. A), Brighouse, Yorks. 


& Wayy 


Makers: 


Healthy Women| How Doctors 
ealthy 
especially ee | Mothers, Avoid Colds 
the Natural Ease” Corset ts the J | 
most healthy of all wearer simply because he KI Pr ils NOSI 
says so. While moulding the figure | ORDER. Another prescribed inhaling anti- 
to the most delicate lines of feminine septics. 
grace, they vastly improve thehealth To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 
C7) The CORSET ot HEALTH Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
\“e iy) The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 | SMELLING BOTTLE 
WA $/11 pair PO OsT Of aid Chemists & Stores 2/-or post Jree tn U.K, Jor 2/3 (stamps). 
‘ FREE Dr. Mackenzie’s Arsenical Soap, 
Complete with Special Ideal for the complexion. 
: Detachable Suspenders. John Tayler’s ee Tooth Powder, 
—~. from 20 to 30. Made DR. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORIES LTD., READING. 


—7" in finest quality Drill. 
| specuat POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt or break. 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 

quality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 

= ae at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

reathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps 

It has a short (9 in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes 

Tt can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or ta arpish. 


These Health” Corsets are ecially recommended for ladic 
n there t unt or 
will find wonderful a . they 

ree A rally 

lemancir nstant 

Cors They yield freely to 


SEND. FoR ours _rO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 
E.C.1 
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Food 


Another 
Mellin’s Food Baby. 


MELLIN’S 
Gives Health 


REPARED as directed, Mellin’s Food is 

the equivalent and the perfect substitute 
for breast milk, for it contains nature's essential 
constituents for building siurdy limbs, strong 
muscle and active brain. 
Mellin’s Food is the fresh milk food, and by 
supplying complete nourishment it induces restful 
nights and contented, care-free days. Mellin's 
babies are cheerful, healthy babies—that is why 
Mellin’s Makes Mothers H appy. 


SAMPLES POST FREE 
Mellin’s Food on receipt of 6d. stamps. Mellin’s Food 
Biscuits on receipt of 6d. stamps. A valuable hand- 
book for mothers will be sent free to any address. 


MELLIN's Foop Works, PEcKHAM, Lonpon, S.E.15 


TWO SPLENDID STORIES % 


For BOYS and GIRLS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


ioe 


PATIENCE JOAN, 


OUTSIDER 
Elsie Jeanette Oxenham e 


Patience Joan, who gives the 
book its title, is a lovable lass 
with very strict ideas on 
honour and loyalty—virtues 
which are severely tested in 
the course of her adventur- 
ous school life. An intriguing 
plot runs throughout the 
book carrying the reader into 
a maze of incidents that grip 
the attention from start to 
finish. 


WON BY A TRY 


Gunby Hadath 


a Thisis undoubtedly one of the 
| finest books from the pen of 
Gunby Hadath, whose repu- 
tation as a writer of the real 
public-school story is unsur. 
passed. The tale deals with 
the problems of a boy who is 
thrust into a big public school 
without any preparation for 
the ordeals through which he 
6s. is likely to pass. A really 
engrossing book about youth 
NET and sport. 


House of Cassell 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE 


4 LONDON, E.C.4 4 
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ah | is the root of indigestion 


Useless to trifle with symptoms if you've got 
some form of digestive disorder such as gastritis, 
indigestion and dyspepsia. You must get down 
tothe CAUSE. Acid ts the root of the trouble— 
harmful acid in your stomach which sets up 
fermentation, sours the food, pollutes the blood, 


induces headaches, insomnia and_= such-like 
x troubles and generally makes you fit for nothing, 


The one remedy is Bisurated Magnesia. 
Pa oe Sure, safe and speedy; it just neutralises the disturbing 

| 

| 


acidity instantly, and forthwith your food commences to do 
you good. There is no possibility of stomach discomfort 
when you take Bisurated Magnesia, which banishes diges- 
tive troubles root and branch—acid and ailment—cause 
and effect. This product is used in hospitals and advised 
bv doctors. Chemists everywhere sell it at 1 3d. a package, 
either powder or tablets, and vou’ve only to try it once to 
praise it always. Be sure to sce the word © Bisurated’ 
on the wrapper when buving if you want the real 

( | cure . remember 


| Bisurated Magnesia banishes 
| Indigest. on root and branch! 


Bismag Ltd., London N.W.1. 
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‘B for Bo’sun’ 


HEN | first went to sea 
in the old training squadron 
in the eighties | learned to smoke 
PLAYER'S, and it has been 


good enough for me ever since.” 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Tobacco ana Cigarettes 7 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.’’ 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 
Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 


Y 
P.946 


SUNN tssued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. ||]\|\!{HI//IIIII{IIIII{IIIUUII 


THE 
MODERN BOY'S 
LIBRARY 


FEdite 


dby ERIC WOOD 


4 A new series designed for boys who are keen about getting to 
- know something useful, and are more or less imclined to turn 
their hands to practical things, whether indoors or in the open air. 


7 Bound in Cloth, 5s. net. 
q SOMETHING TO MAKE THE OUTDOOR BOY 


Contains instructions and clear working A book to lead b« 
diagrams for making a great variety of models Great Out-of-doors. 
and other apparatus, including Wireless Nature and to take 
‘Tek graphy and Telephony Sets, 


HOBBIES 
This volume covers a wide field: Collecting— THE BOY’S WORKSHOP 


Elementary Science and Simple Experiments— 


*ys (and girls) out into the 

there to develop a love of 

a delight in the things that 

happen in the Wilds,” A most interesting 
k with a wide appeal. 


Fets—Outdoor Hobies (from Cycling to Cliff Treats of the use of tools and materials under 
Climbing, Woodcraft and Geology), and other these suggestive he: addin, Kg rhe C arpenter's 
miscellaneous hopbies; in fact, eve rything from Shop—the Laboratory— the Engineeting Shop 
Conchology to Kite flying —The Electrician's Shop—The Metal Worker 


OTHER BOOKS WILL BE APDED TO THIS SERIES, 


- || The House of Cassell 


Belle Sauvage, London,_E.C.4. 
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TIME AND TIME AGAIN 


has “* FLUXITE” proved its worth; 
To SIMPLIFY YOUR SOLDERING it’s 
the finest stuff on Earth. 
All Mechanics WILL Ilave 


FLUXITE 


because 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
ting, price 8d., V4 and 28. BUW A TIN TO-DAY. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SET 
It is perfectly ‘on to use, and will last for years 
in constant use, t contains a special “small-space 
Soldering Iron with non nA iting metal handle, a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions, 
Price 10.6, Samp! st paid United Kingdo ym. 


e Set, 


FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England 


MASCOT for 
MAIDENS 
PECIALLY designed 


for maidens of |2 to 16 
years of age, when the feet 
are not sufficiently de- 
veloped for adult footwear, 
yet appear awkward in 
children’s shoes. This style 
is made in Glace Kid or 
Box Calf at 2!/-,or Brown 
Willow Calf at 24/-. 


Write for style bock'et and name 
of nearest Agent, post free. 


Style M117 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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The Business End 
of a Corn is the 


Root 


THE PART THAT CAUSES 
ALL THE PAIN BY 
PRESSING ON THE 
SORE JOINT ANDO 
TENDER SENSITIVE 
NERVES. 


THE TOP 
DOESNT T MATTER 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a 
razor or burning it off with caustic 
lotions, plasters, etc., doesn’t do any 
good, It may do great harm by causing 
infection or even blood poisoning. 


Also it hurts, and the root just sprouts right 
up again, so your corn soon has a brand-new 
top on it bigger than ever. The top is only 
dead skin, anyway. ‘The business end of a 
corn is the little pointed part or core that ex- 
tends down into the toe. That is what hurts 
when it presses on sensitive nerves, and it is the 
part you have to get out. A good handful 
of Reudel Bath Saltrates dissolved in a 
gallon or so of hot water will soften 
corns and callouses, like water softens 
soap. Just soak them in this for a while, then 
take hold of the corn with your fingers, and out 
it willcome, root andall. The refined Reudel 
Bath Saltrates costs very little, and any chemist 
will have it. A half-pound is sufficient to rid 
the whole family of all foot troubles. 


The dey of Ache 
Children Love Modelling 


Write for Price List 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Ltd., 27 Bathampton, Bath 
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| —Sundan 
Special Articles 
4 every week 
by 
Edmund Gosse 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Frederick Grundy 
| 
q Reducing | — 
a 
Chill Risks 
There is very little risk of chill to those Mes 
who have the protection of Jason pure 
wool underwear, which is exceptionally 


cosy owing to the softness of the exclu- 


e 
sive Jason Finish. 


The new season's styles are very WELDONS TRANSFERS 


charming. Every garment is beautifully 20" x 20" 3d. each, by post 3!d. each. 
3 made and fits to perfection, allowing the 
fullest freedom of movement. | 


Drapers and Outfitters everywhere 
7 have Winter weights in all sizes and | 
; styles for ladies, children, and men. | 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


: For those who desire a more popular- : | 
: underwear, the Olympic” Brand : 
: has been introduced, which carries exactly : 
: the same guarantees regarding value and : 

: satisfaction as “ Jason.” | 


WELDON'S 600 IDEAS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


| Containing Transfer Designs for all kinds of Fancy 

Needlework, Embroidery, Pen Painting, Pastinello, 

Stencilling, etc. Price 6d., or post free 8d. 

From all Newsagents and Art Needlework Dealers, 
| WELDONS LTD., Fashion Publishers, 

Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. | 30-32 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
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How long would you 
to be ? 


Bribery 
and Corruption 


—the wrong way to bring up children. So say those who 


have forgotten how they promised to be good for a month Eat more 


. for a mere stick of barley sugar. 


Well, it's worth promising to be good for a very long while— od 
if Mackintosh’s Toflee-de-Luxe is the reward. And it’s easy 

to be good if you have Mackintosh’s, simply because Mackin- 

tosh’s is good itself. 

And good things must make you good—if you get lots of 
them . . . mustn't they ? 


OF course. 


Sold loose by weight at 8d per } lb., and in Be — Tins and Tall Tins 
at 1/3 each, funio or Oval Tin and Tall Tins at 2/6 each, and in 4-lb. Tins. 


Toffee-de-Luxe 


Egg and Cream-de-Luxe, A'mond Toffee-de-Luxe, Cocoanut- [RA : 
de-Luxe, Café-de-Luxe, Mint-de-Lux>, iain. Toffee-de-Luxe, & ij 
De-Luxe Assortment. 
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srooly N ight 


r Si tory 


It's Robinson’s on Sunday 

Just for a special treat ; 

A glass of milk on Monday, 
With bread and jam to eat; 
Then cake and milk, or porridge, 
Or biscuits, or a bun; 

And so we go on changing, 

Till all the week is done. 

But what's the very nicest 

To me and every one, 

Is ‘Good old Grooly Robinson® 
(We call it that for fun). 


Send 3d. 
Stamps for 
Bookiet, 


UU The Children’ s Favourite supper. 


SUNDAY # MONDAY ¢ TUES DAY * WEDNESDAY ¢ THURSDAY’? FRIDAY SASTURD Ay 


J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., LONDON & NORWICH, ~"""""'* KeeW RORINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON 


Quickly and easily made—and always delightful. . | 


Wireless is coming right into the Home~~~ 


WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPHY & TELEPHONY 


This New Book tells you all about it. 
How to use it. How to make the 
apparatus. Written in the simplest 
language so that all can understand 


CONTENTS: Fully Illustrated 1/6 ne 


General Principles; Experiments; Tuning & Resonance; Trans- 

mission & Reception ; Various Detectors; Thermionic Valves as 

Detectors ; Amplifiers & Generators ; Making Single Circuit Receiving 

Set ; Short Wave Receiving Set; ‘Valve Panel and a Five-Valve 

Amplifier ; ; Wireless Telephony; Arrangement and Erection of 
Aerials ; Index. 


Order from your Bookseller to-day. 


La Belle Sauvage, (tthe House of Cassell } . London, E.C.4 
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Chivers 
Jellies 


Flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 


The Direct Route to Success 
is ia a METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE Training. 


Are YOU progressing swiftly and surely 
towards the realisation of your great hope to 
become a successful business man ? If not, 
why have men of your acquaintance—men 
whose natural ability is not a whit superior to 
your own—reached Success before you ? 


In every case it ts spec ialisation and expert train 
ing in one of the branches of modern business, such 
as Accountancy, Sec retaryship, Costing, Advertising 
Insurance, Banking, etc. 

Are you specialising 2 Are you qualifying for a 
better Position, ready to acquit yourself triumphantly 
when the opportunity comes? The modern employer 
cannot wait for a man to prepare himself; he takes the 
one who is trained and wailing for him. It is easy 
to temporise—" Oh, well, | shall have more time in 
January "—but procrastination is fatal to Success, and 
that is the way life’s failures are made. 
time like the present! 

Write to-day for your copy of the 132-paye 
“GUIDE TO CAREERS,” a handsome and in 
formative volume which will be sent to all applicants on 
request without any obligation attached, POST PAID, 
and FREE TO KEEP 


There is no 


“METROPOLITAN 
(deta |) COLLEGE, 


Dept, 49, ST. ALBANS. 
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IF RHEUMATIC 
DISSOLVE THIS IN YOUR 
MORNING TEA 


Then watch the pains, aches, swellings, 
stiffness, and other misery disappear. 
They simply HAVE to go, says ALICE 

LANDLES, certified nurse. 


Rheumatism can be caused in but one way. 
That is, by acids and impurities in the blood. 
Chemical analysis and microscopic examination 
of the blood prove this beyond the possibility 
of doubt or argument, as any standard medical 
work will explain in detail. Of course, various 
conditions, such as exposure to cold and damp- 
ness, or committing certain errors of diet, can 
make rheumatism worse, but the primary cause 
always remains the same. Therefore, trying to 
get rid of rheumatism without ridding your 
blood and system of the acidulous impurities 
which directly cause this physical calamity, is 
exactly like trying to get rid of smoke without 
putting out the fire. Pain-causing and kidney- 
irritating uric acid is no different from any other 


acid in that if must be neutralised by an alkaline 
liquid. Nothing else can have just the same 


effect, this being an elementary principle of 
chemistry, of course. It naturally tollows that 
to dissolve, neutralise and wash out the rheu- 
matic acids the liquids you drink must contain 
the necessary alkaline elements to be absorbed 
into the blood and act upon the acids. These 
elements are easily provided. Simply get a 
small supply of the refined Alkia Saltrates com- 
pound from any chemist. As much of this as 
can be heaped on a sixpence should be dissolved 
in your tea, coffee, water, or other drink and 
taken every morning. No trace of any bitter, 
salty, sour, or other taste can possibly be detected. 
Also it cannot upset or irritate even the most 
delicate stomach. The only —— that you 
are taking a medicine will be the plainly notice- 
able relief from rheumatic pein which it _quic kly 
produces. In each package of Alkia Saltrates 
the refiners enclose an authoritative and extremely 
valuable treatise, giving useful diet hints and other 
interesting information for rheumatic § sufferers. 


SPECIA! NOTE. We ave unformed by 
Saltvates, Ltd Dept, 186 Hl), Euston Buildings, 
Lon , N.W.t, who prepare a very high grade of 
Alkia Saltvates, that during the neat ten days they 
ave wing, as an adveritsing offer, to suppiy anyone 
interested tn the product with a vegulay ts. od. size 


facket free if applicant ¢ 
postage, packing, ete. 


aves to send sixpence for the 


CURED IN A WHEEFF 


BLUSHING 


Why be Shy, Awkward in Company > You needn't 
continue to be a misery to yourself and others, You can now be 
permanently cured in Seven Days of all Nervous 
Timidity, Biushing, Basiiful Shyness, Self-Conscious- 
ness, Lack of Contidence, etc o harmful drugs. No auto 
suggestion drill. Write at once fo free jaurt lar Will 
be sent free privately if you mentio The Q liver 


E. S. DEAN, 12 ALL SAINTS RD., ST. ANNES-ON SEA. 
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The Bread 
| for YOU 


7 ICH in nourishment 
—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
: appetising to a degree 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


MY RHEUMATISM HAS 
ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED 
Dols Flannel Did It. 


This is the voluntary testimeny of a well-known 
Author and Journalist. Read his letter; this is 
exactly what he says :— a 
April 1c, 1022 
‘*T write to express my high appreciation of DOLS 
FL ANNEI (VOLATALISE). Some two years ago lw 
invalided from the Army, suffering from ACUTE R HEU. 
MATISM, but in spite of all the me sic al attention I receive 
nothing afforded me any relief. A few weeks a wever 
a friend sent me a supply of DOLS FL ANNE L wh 
1 immediately had made up into wnder-garments, The 
result has been SIMPLY MIRACULOUS, f. r since wearing 
these my RHEUMATISM HAS 1} NTIRELY (Disat 
PEARED, and notwithstanding the rece 
cold weather, Pave not felt even the igh: ext twi m\ 
old enemy. DOLS FLANNE (VOL Al IS y as in 
deed come as a boon and a ble to suffte : humanity 
“Yours very grat fully, f L. 


You, too, can lose your pains DOLS FLANNEL 
is equally effective in all cases of RIIEUMATISM, 
NEURITIS, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, CRAMP, 
STIFFNESS, BRUISED AND = ACHING 
MUSCLES, STIFF JOINTS. STIFF NECK, 
CHEST COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
THROATS, ETC. 

Sold in Dainty Boxes at and 3/= or by the vara. 
By Boots and all Branches; T: sii te and all 
Branches ; and all London Stores. 


Jf you have any aifficuity im procuring DOLS 
FLANNEL write direct to the sole manutacturers : 
DOLS, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. 
Descriptive pamphlet post free. 

& FOR THE WEEK-END & 

S BUY THE 
GRAPHIC 
| A Beautifully Illustrated Review 

of the World's Progress. 

ay Every number is a production of great i) 

literary and artistic value. 

ORDER “THE GRAPHIC" TO-DAY, 
| & ONE SHILLING. iy 


ASTHMA CURE 


The Standard Remedy For Over SO Years 
Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Gedeare Colds 
and Asthmatic Troubles. At all Chemists. 4s 6d, ati 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


THE 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
Hh {D NOISI 5, no matter of how lor 
standing Are th a t nh ur 
glasses are to the eye Invisible, c 


fortable. Worn monthswithout remova 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE R. A. WALES CO,, 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 
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3 Would you like a Cash Prize 
> for your Knitting or Crochet? 


Never since knitted Jumpers and Sports Coats became 


i. fashionable have ladies been so skillful as they are to-day. 

Everybody's desire is for a really beautiful garment 
Ls made with the exquisitely soft and lustrous “Star Sylko.’ 
v. Don’t waste your time with artificial silks. Your work 
o will wash and keep its shape better, and last longer il 
you use “Star Sylko.” And it offers you a wide 
in variety of fascinating shades for you to choose trom. 
\P 


SYLKO 


: Great Competi- 
A £100 PRIZE Cc OMPETITION is announced in “Fancy or tion for Crochet 
work Illustrated,’ No. 63—the needlework journal with the big worked Articles. 

ation. Free entry coupon and full particulars with every Aten far 

al copy. Price 2d,, of Drapers and Art-Needlework Dealers, also Sylko" Jumpers 

LS Newsagents, or 3)d. post paid from the Northern School of Art- ; Sports Coats, ete. 

a Needlework, Limited (Dept. 28), National Buildings, Manchester. 


PITMAN'S 80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambitious youns people to obtain a gene! 
4G) or apectalis d education in their own ho nes. — Subjec 
Try N hill include: E1 h, Accountancy, Banking, Secretar al 
Earphone, az. perfect Practice, Sh ind, 1 nomics, Modern Languages, 
13) op wi leaf person to Ihe a and subjects f general education. Write for free Book- 
= rms Full et, Home Study—the Key to Success,” which gives 
§ particulars sent free by return px full particulars 
J House, 267 Grays Pitman’s School, 221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
I Wuenever You Buy New Linen MARK WITH 
mperial|National | JOHN BOND'S 
= HOTEL HOTEL 5 “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
Russell London London MARKING INK. 
uare BUYING-TIME IS MARKING TIME, 
square MAA FOR USE WITH OR WIfHOUT HEATING 
Central, 1000 Rooms. } 500 Rooms with hot and (WHICHEVER KIN» 18 PREFERKED) 
Gy 5. Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and all Stationers, Chemists & Stores 1 & Is. 
a Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS “J MARKING TIME Used inthe Royal Households. 
FOR THE NEW BABY |] DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
The Dane the the most satisfac 
tory apers for Baby are without question 
Harringt ons RED 


New red 1} 
» | | Squares isis" WHITE 
air t 
Delightfully soft and cosy—wonderfully ab vent 
quick washing, Also the same beautiful material for 
Face and Bath Towels, Cot Pads, Feeders, &« 
Simply ideal for Baby's 


use and wear 


-Q 


oe HARRINGTONS SQUARES 1 For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
rea bo k 

wt ; Tow in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
Cs = HARRINGTONS, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
DN, W.1 Q 
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Just pause for a moment— GOOD! IT’S MASON’S! 


and picture your little baby when he is a 
few years old. Will he be big, strong 
of 


and robust, or . 


and they will se 


It all depends on the food Parcels I} 


you put in his bottle to-day. 


A CANADIAN MOTHER: 
Mrs, J.W. Pateman, 34 Harriet St., Toronto, 
in writing about Neave's Food says, ‘‘When 
I first knew one of my friends her baby Jack 


Ginger, Raspberry, Orange 
or Elderberry flavours. 


was eight months old and dying by inches Absolutely the finest, 
She had tried three Foods because her Jack cheapest andbest drink 
could not digest milk. At last I fetched her for children’s Parties 
atin of Neave’s Food, At the end ofa month, and Winter Festivities. 


Jack was rapidly gaining flesh and was bright 
and happy. He is a lovely boy now and 
she deciares Neave’s Food saved his life.’’ 


And it did! 


Send @/- in stamps or P.O. to 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 


nd you per 
ost 


TWO BOTTLES 
MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


EVERY MOTHER should send tor FREE 
SAMPLE TIN, which will be forwarded on receipt of 


gl. tor postage. Bouktet, “ Hmts A‘ out Baby, senton 
receipt of post card 
JostAH R, NEAVE & CO. (Dept. 4°, FORDINGBRIDGE 


Babies thrive on 


Sold everywhere in 1/5 & 4/2 Tims ; aiso 6d. Packets, 


Send for 
of AUTU 


Nottingham Net 


Curtains, Madras 
that We New 


hold Linens, Hosiery, 


FACHS Gl 


URTAIN BOOK 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
MN FURNISHINGS, 


Curtains that are Just right for every 
type of window. Our Book, “ Ideal 
Home Decorations,” wil! help you in 
finding the right C 


urtains for your windows. 
Curtains, Patent im- 


periat Hem Curtains, Applique Net 


Muslin, © the Weave 
Cordine 8 for 


Casement W a ows. Special Values in 1 House 


Laces. Hy to day. 


6 PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, ene, 


WELDON’S HOUSEHOLD SERIES 


No. 1.—JAMS, PICKLES, and BOTTLED FRUIT. 
No. 2.—PUDDINGS, CREAMS, JELLIES and ICES. 
No. 3._-VEGETABLE DISHES and SALADS. 
No. 4.-A TABLE FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
No. 5.—CAKES, SCONES and BREAD. 
SIXPENCE. By Post 


WELDONS Ltd., 30-32 Southampton St., W.C.2. 


Every “Hercules” 
Overall bears the 
* Mother and Child” 
ticket and is guar- 
anteed by the 
makers. If it is un- 
satisfact ry in wash 
or wear, your draper 
will at once replace 
it with another, free 


of charge. 


OVERALLS 


Do wash and wear 


Almost all drapers stock ** Hercules’ Overalls. 
does not, please send his address and yours on 


it s and 
Josuua & Sons, LTD., Mainumcurers MANCHESTER, 


(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


well 


If your draper 
a 
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OME women work and worry—others adopt the latest scientific methods and 
S have leisure to enjoy life. The most tedious job of the week has generally 
been the washing day. It has usually lasted such a long time, and seemed to 
upset the whole household. This has been almost entirely done away with by the 
introduction to this country of the most remarkable soap the world has ever seen. 
Strange to say it was invented and is being manufactured in far Australia, 13,000 
miles away. [very one of the remarkable merits of ““PRESERVENE” can be 
proved to the utmost. The foundation is a sound one, as orly the very finest 
materials are used in its manufacture. Besides this, a new idea 1s incorporated in 
the soap, which is concentrated to a high degree of efficiency. 
The old idea of rubbing the dirt out with plenty of alkali is disappearing for 
ever, The new method, or as it is called the **PRESERVENE” method, is to 
dissolve the dirt without the slightest possible injury to the material. The soap is 


fool proof in that respect. It acts in the same way as milk. The whole process is 
so simple that a child can doit. “The clothes are simply boiled in the copper for 
twenty minutes, so that the whole operation is complete in one hour. The things 
are whiter and cleaner, spotless and stainless, because the * PRESERVENE” way 
is the natural way. The woollens and flannels can be washed in the suds that are 
left, and a better result obtained than by any other method. 

Mr. G. R. Sims was so enthusiastic about * PRESERVENE” Soap that he 
wrote a three-column article in the Daily Chronicle, entitled, “THE HOME 


OF EASI What Every Woman Wants.” It is a most interesting article. You 
can have a reprint of this article, together with a free sample, and full details 
explaining the many things that * PRESERVENE” will do better than ever before 
and easier. The soap is entirely different from anything that has ever been put on 
the market before. As a post card only costs one penny, you should write now to 


Australian Soap Company (Dept. Q), 6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2, 


Yay Yi 
PRESERVENE 


"es SOAP 


Hp, 
Per Gs bar 
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Viyolla?” 


If you do, you wear it ; if you don’t know it, we 
want you to give us the opportunity of sending 
you a few patterns so that you can know it 
without any obligation whatever. Know its 
dainty softness—its richness of texture—its smart 
designs and its endless possibilities for every kind 
of day and might wear. Later you will learn 
the light yet protective qualities of 


—also the fact that it does not shrink or irritate— 
and from all this its ultimate economy. 


A post card will bring these patterns to your home. Write to-day. 


REDUCED TO 3/11 OF ALL FIRST 
Si inch widths: “Dark colours CLASS DRAPERS 
Hollins & Co., Ltd., 217 Vivedla House, Newgate St., London, 


PO 


it 


[| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 

J Cuts short attacks of 

SPASMS 
COUGHS, COLDS 

9 PALPITATION 

r) ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS Acts like a charm in 

DIARRHCA, 
HA true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 

TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM and other bowel 

complaints 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3]- 
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Ali MSS, submitted to the Editor must bea 


PACE 
Back to Normal — and Chris 
tianity Wanted After All. 
By HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 3 
Have Animals a Sense of 
Humour? By H. Mortimer 
BATTEN, F.Z.S. Iilustvated 
fyvom Photographs 7 
ANTHONY STRONGNTH‘’ 
ARM. Serial Story. Chapters 
I-Ill. By JeRomME K.JEROME. 
Ilustvated by Charles Crombie 11 
Silver Linings for Unmarried 
Women. By Marie Har- 
RISON 
Whispers in Ink. No. 4.—'* The 
climb itself is as satisfying as 
the view.” By CHARLES ING! 28 
Renunciation. Story by FRANK 
H. SHaw. Illustrated by J. 
Wanted—Guilds ofFriendship. 
Useful Organizations — that 
would foster Social Life. By 
STANHOPE W. SPRIGG . . 87 
Flood-Tide. Story by ANNE 
WEAVER Illustrated by 
Dewar Mulls 41 
What Every Widower Knows. 
A Frank Confession. By One 
of Them 
The Wheel. Story by Watson 
Dyke. Jllustrvated by Heighton . 
Sunlight and Health. A Pro 
foundly Important Discovery. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEsy, 
F.R.S.E. 59 


Registered at the General Post 


mipanted by 


La Belle Sauvage, | 
Issued Monthly. Su 


BLOUSES 


embody the appealing charm 
of silk, the durability of cotton, 


= and the comfort of wool. 
these desirable qualities may be 
added the virtue of economy. 


To 


ontents 
November 1922 


The Problem of the Modern 
Girl. By Amy PeNNeETHORNE. 
No. 1.—‘‘ Her Relations with 

Things that Matter. No. 1.— 
** Something to Take Hold 
of.”” By the Rev. ARTHUR 
PRINGLE ‘ 

PRACTICAL HOME. 
MAKING: 

MAKING THE MosT oF A 
SmMALL House. By Mrs. 
Rogserkt E. NoBLe 

PLANNING THE WORK OF THE 
Howse. Practical Suggestions. 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR . 

WHEN GAME IS _ IN SEASON. 
Opportunities for Making 
Specially Nice Dishes at Rea- 
sonable Cost. By M. STUART 
MACRAE : : 

What Life Means to Me. By 
the Wife of a Dock Labourer. 
Illustrated Photographs 

Between Ourselves. By Tue 

Beautiful Winter Flowers. 
Bulbs to Plant Now. By H.H. 

“The Quiver” Parliament. 
Some Readers’ Opimons upon 
** Women in Business’’ and 

The New Army of Helpers. 
Conducted by MRs. GEORGE 
STURGEON 


63 


66 


69 


SS 


91 


94 


ce for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 
ed a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
C4." The Editor can accept no responsibilsty jor MSS, 
scription l’rice, post free, 148. ber annum, 
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J > All Leading Drapers sell LUVISCA.” 3 = 
= > in ‘atest shades and colouring ins, 3 Nog d = 
: A e. Striped desicns 3/24} yard. = 
/ Plain shades 4/6 per yard ; = 
= 4M A n Blouse eady -to-wear 
— — est styles, cle ‘ ¥ = 
: Standard as to size t and finish, { 
Sh = 
=: Lany difficulty is experienced any = 
please write diy 
COURTAULDS, LTD. uy 3 = 
(Dept. 85), A rmanbury, — 
Lonuon, E.C.2, i | = 
= 
= 
ner = 
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GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


I am glad to announce that my next number will be 
enlarged by 32 pages, and will, I hope, be the best and 
brightest Christmas Number on the market. It will be 
full of the spirit of Christmastide: special stories and 
articles, specially illustrated by the best artists. 

Among the contributors will be J. J. Bell, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson (author of “If Winter Comes”), Anne Weaver, 
Marie Harrison, Dr. Saleeby, Margaret Pedler, Rev. 
Dinsdale T. Young, Rev. Arthur Pringle, Sir Harry 
Lauder, D. H. Parry, ete. 

The price will be as usual, ls. net. 

Please order early—and buy a copy fh. Fates 


for a friend. 


RECOMMEND 
c1rovs 


TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY f’ 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED a 


in the Beautiful Gre 


Killer that never fails 


Everlasting in Wear. Four leading railway lines 
employ Blackmores Pied 
Piper to rid their property 
“BG St. Miover Cross of the vermin menace, be- 
4 ft. high cause Blackmore's “ Pied 
L19 0 0 time what other prepara = 


tions only attempt; it is spe and sure— ant 
other vermin taste the tempting bait, are killes 
Estimates quoted Erection any 


EB GRANITE SCULPTORS, he gy — while youre thinking theyre nibbling 


J.P. BLACKMORE, Churchill Terrace, 


Bugs, Cockroache Crickets, tuo Senda posta orde 
367 Euston Road, LUNDUN, N.W.1 29 « in BG to day for generous-sized ready-for-use tin 
Choriton-on-miealock, MANCHESTER. 


Celtic boning HOW BIG BRITISH RAILWAY 
CORNISHGRANITE| | COMPANIES FIGHT RATS 


ce and 
ro 


Cemete: y, or shipment abroad. | Blackmore's 
Pooklet Q Post Free. 


MAILE & SON, Ltd., | is your best protection against loss through vermin _ ve 
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if 
Easy 
99 
= of Shaving 
Of all Grocers, 
Stores, Oilmen, 
Chandlers, 
Canteens, etc. 
ITH Lever’s Easy = 
Shaving Stick you get F fi 
a cool and comfortable 
shave with less _ trouble, A 
—_ in less time, and at less ae 
expense. Its quality is Por 
Ss first-class because there is Stink 
no expensive pack to pay 
for. “Efficiency with 
>) economy” is the motto 
a of Midshipman Easy. 
1 Let Midshipman Easy point the way 
to an Easy Shave in the morning. a 
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The new patent serew-orp 
perof the HANDY (19) 
ENO makes @ useful measur 


the same reasons 


f that you enjoy a tub— 
drink ENO in the morning 


To feel thoroughly clean ‘To have the clear complexion that 
andrefreshed, istobe clean kens perfect health, let 
within as well as without, * % Your Morning tones 
: To have the clear head and elastic 
7 
That is why ENO’s step of buoyant health, let ENO 
FRUIT SALT is an kelp to keep you fit. 

important part of the — 
Toiler of Health—ENO carries Cigestive troud'es tat 
cause headaches and serious dis- 
away tne poison $ that clog comforts, get one of the handy size 
the system, while soap and bottles of ENO at 19. Read the 
water merely cleanse the skin. _ little health guide that goes with it. 


= 


THE BRITISH CHARACTE! ENO acts gently but effectively 
AND REPUTATION pnt ‘etacs by removing in a natural way the 


causes that lower your physical ‘tone.’ 
Just as the morning tub is an essen- : . 


tially British institution, so is the 
taking of ENO in the morning. And Ask vour Chemist for 


ENO is completely British, both in 9g 
origin aad manufacture. It has built & 
up a_ world-wide reputation and 
sale during the past half century, and FR 
is recognised everywhere to be she d UIT SALT 
finest preparation o: its kind; | In two sizes now 
in fact, it is in a class by itself. 

Household Size 3/+ Handy Size 1/9 


). ENO LTD., “FRUIT SALT" WORKS, LONDON, k 
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More Sunshine 


Dr. Saleeby, in his article in this issue, tells of new 
discoveries as to the value of sunshine as a direct 
curative agency. 

| Sunshine—more sunshine—is what the body wants. 
And surely the mind, the heart, the soul, need it as 
much as the physica! part of us. 


| 

we are face to face with 
| hard realities and sober facts. Of course, it is easy to 
| find fault—how many people there are just now con- 
| tent with that occupation! But it is perfectly useless 


We live in grey times: 


bemoaning the times: negative criticism goes nowhere 
—except to despair. What we need these days is sane 
thinking, inspiration, venturesome faith and courage. 


Here is a practica! programme for all of us: more 
sunshine for the body and the soul; more light, warmth, 
| good cheer, in our homes; more faith and friendliness 

in our dealings with our fellows ; 


more inspiration in 
our inmost lives. 


That is a worthy ambition not merely for inai- 
} } viduals, but for a magazine such as THE QUIVER. 


| In starting a new volume we choose this as our task. 
ei Let readers say how far we have succeeded. 
VV. 
| 
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as a mass of the overhanging rock slid bcdily from its base 
See Renunciation,’ Frank H. Shaw (pa yo) 
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Back Normal— 


and Christianity Qlanted After All 
By Perbert D. Williams 


What are the signs of the times? 


This is a frank attempt to discover 


the position of Christianity and the Church in our national life now that 
things are becoming normal after the war. 


HE times are depressing, we are con 

stantly being told; trade is bad, it is 

hard to make ends meet, disillusion- 
ment has overcast our national and 
international outlook, we feel serious and 
very sober. 

Yet I do not think I am wrong in stating 
that just these present times and these 
somewhat unlovely conditions have brought 
with them a renewal of hope and faith to 
many Christian people, and a_ serious 
awakening to many who do not call them- 
selves such. 


When Christianity Seemed Wrong 

It may be freely admitted now that, 
during the war, a reasonable belief in 
Christianity came very hard to many think- 
ing people. Say what you will, wat 
is the very antithesis of Christianity. All 
our lives we had been taught to believe that 
we should love our neighbours as ourselves, 
return good for evil, follow peace and ensue 
it. 

Millions of Christian people in this and 
other lands entered into the struggle sadly, 
reluctantly, regarding it as a “regrettable 
necessity.” 

Most of us “did our bit.” But, let us be 
perfectly frank: the business did not help 
our Christian thinking. We knew some 
thing was wrong. Was it Christianity ? 

Then came the Peace; not the peace tor 
which we had been fighting and hoping 
but the Peace of Versailles. The 


enemy 
was honestly, utterly 


beaten, and there 
came a grand opportunity to the world to 
apply the tenets of Christianity , to establish 


a real peace that should turn foe into 


friend, that shoul! abolish war by removy 
ing the causes of it 

Instead of that, we found irselves tall 
guarantees, indemmuitic reparation 
Latterly we have dwelt on future Wal 
on new and greater perifs, on the ureent 


need of air fleets, on the dangers of new 
and deadlier chemicals. 

Coming from the nation to the individual, 
the time preceding and following the 
\rmistice was about as bad for the spirit 
of Christianity as it could possibly be. We 
entered an era of false prosperity; frankly, 
men had been growing rich out of the 
miseries of the nation, class was at war 
with class, mostly on the principle of 
“Whoever suffers it must not be us.” 
Those who were not busy spending war 
profits were on strike for higher wages. 

Is it a wonder that Christianity did not 
flourish in an atmosphere like this? 

Do you wonder that the returned soldiers 
did not flock back to Church? 


Back to Normal Times Again 

But now we are slowly, painfully recover- 
ing from the sickness of war, the fever of 
false prosperity. We are beginning, each 
and all of us, to face once again the 
ordinary, normal struggle of life. The 
mists are clearing away. As we open our 
eyes once again, after the fog of battle, we 
see hills and valleys as they were before; 
we see that the same old laws of God and 
man stand to-day just as they stood before 
the cataclysm. We begin to see things in 
their right perspective again. 

We see now that war cannot, and never 
will, produce peace. We realize, painfully 
and sorely, that war will, on the contrary, 
breed war. We perceive that in Europe 
there are all the seeds of another gigantic 
conflict, and that only exhaustion keeps 
men from flying at one another’s throats. 

Great Britain just now is slowly awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of economic facts. 
Krance has not yet awakened, and we are 


inclined to be quite cre with her for 


clinging to the beliefs we cherished such 
litthe while back 
The fact is patent to us now that ruin 
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in Russia, Austria, Germany, means hard- 
ship and loss to all the other nations 
around; that the well-being of one country 
helps the well-being of all. 

Economic law just now is laying down 
the fact that “we are members one of 
another,” and this is one of the old Chris- 
tian doctrines we used to believe in before 
the war. 


The Lessons of Painful Experience 

As with the nation, so with the individual. 
We have had it brought home to us that 
man does not live by profiteering, nor by 
war bonuses, nor by strikes. We have 
learned, by painful experiences and ex- 
periments, that one part of the community 
cannot do well if others are suffering, that 
no bargain, wrung by force, can ensure 
prosperity, but that all—masters and men— 
do good to themselves in so far as they 
work together for the common weal. 

Here our economics have been driving 
home the old Christian doctrine that we are 
members one of “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens ” has become not a Chris- 
tian sentiment, but an economic necessity. 

Still further, we are no longer living on 
what we could make out of the war. To 
gain a livelihood has once more become a 
hard and painful process, Failures, set- 
backs, unemployment, bad trade, these are 
the order of the day. Knocks and rebuffs 
are our daily portion. We see more of the 
clouds than of the sunshine; life is no pic- 
nic, but a sordid struy 


another. 


gle for subsistence. 
But this is the condition of things under 
which Christianity was born. It is the con 
dition of life to which the Christian message 
has always made its most telling appeal. 
Jesus Christ came not to call war 
profiteers, nor the people who were pulling 
down their barns to build greater. He 
spoke with irresistible appeal to the down- 
cast, the poor, the struggling, the toilers. 


On the Eve of an Awakening 

1 believe that Christianity is not plaved 
out, but that we 
re-awakening, 


are on the eve of a great 


Take, first, the international situation 


In this country, at any rate, we have 
become heartily sick of wars and rumours 
ot war. The one great desire that pos- 
cesses all of us ex-soldic rs, bankers, states- 


men, emplove rs i to live at peace w th 
the world Yet we can see no peace, Th 
war hasn’t broueht it What will? We 


with c 


ing together to bring this great evil on us; 
most of the Kings and Emperors have gone, 
but we are not at peace. 

Will democracy ensure peace? That is 
one of the delusions that we are discarding. 

Will Already we = are 
being urged to build swarms of aircraft. 

Against whom? Germany? 
and under. Against France? 
friend. But aircraft will not ensure peace, 

It is being realized, even non. 
Christians, that the only thing that can 
bring peace in the future is a new spirit-- 
not conferences, diplomacy,  force—but 
friendliness, love, forgiveness, mutual toler- 
ance and helpfulness. 

Presently there will come up a great 
outcry from the nations for deliverance from 
their gross burdens—debt, taxation, misery, 
fear, the bogey of war. 


preparedness ? 


She is down 
She is our 


Education, diplomacy, democracy may do 
something, but if men are sane, if they are 
free to choose, if they are wisely led, they 
will cry out: Why not try Christianity? 
Christianity is not played out. There is an 
unexampled world-prospect for it. 


Church Life on the Turn 

Turn again from the field of international 
doings to the life of the individual. 

A year or two ago complaint as to the 
failure of the Churches very common. 
Church attendance was lax, the preaching 
uninspired, the outlook gloomy. 

Am I wrong when I say that things are 
not quite the same to-day? 

In the first place, one notices, in all sorts 
of unexpected quarters, a turning to more 


was 


serious things, a hungering for 


consolation and help. 
This is partly due, as I have hinted, to 


the condition of the times. le are 


spirituc 


Peop 


happy, they are not contented; they are, 


rather, harassed by doubt and anxiety, 
crippled by poverty and the uncertainty of 
life. Never were people more ready to 


give ear to spiritual things 

Am I wrong when I assert that there are 
signs of awakening in the Churches? 

It is all blame the Church 
and the preacher when organized religion 


very well to 


s apparently a failure. The apathy of the 
congregation has 


man in the pulpit. 


a quick reaction on the 


Signs of ‘* Revival” 
But what of the signs of the times: 
\re there not 
there? 
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Even the daily press has noticed it in its 
more dramatic forms. There have been 
accounts of a wonderful revival in the 
North among the fisher girls and the plain 
working folk. From places as wide apart 
as Newcastle and Exeter there come tidings 
of awakening. 

The ordinary man may be pardoned for 
being sceptical about “revivals,” but I 
think there are signs in much less dramatic 
ways of a real awakening. 

I am not going to dwell on matters 
organization and 
machinery—although there has been con- 


ecclesiastical, about 


siderable activity of late in this direction, 
activity which will assuredly bear fruit. 

But one thing I have noticed up and 
down the country—that wherever there is 
a preacher who is keenly in earnest, who 
is sincere, outspoken, has a message, he is 
drawing a crowd. This applies not only to 
the Established Church—one could mention 
many crowded churches—but to all the de- 
nominations. I know that there are many 
lagging churches, many dispirited clergy, 
many lethargic congregations, but the fact 
is patent that where the preacher is alive, 
really in earnest, there are some wonderful 
responses, 


What Form will it Take ? 

It is rather idle to attempt to predict what 
form a new “revival ” will take. Anybody 
who attempts to reproduce the “revivals ” 
of the Moody and Sankey order will find 
that times have changed, and men’s way 
of thinking with them ; 

But I think that one of the first demands 
of present-day people is for absolute sin- 
cerity in religious matters. If a preacher 
believes that the Bible is literally inspired, 
the verbatim Word of God, and preaches it 
unhesitatingly, 1 believe that he will rouse 
a congregation, and will draw men to him. 
If, on the other hand, a preacher has fol- 
lowed modern thought and accepts modern 


teaching—and then preaches the “old- 
fashioned Gospel with his tongue his 
cheek, I believe he will find less and less 


people willing to listen to him. 
Phe present generation of men and women 
has seen much, suffered muc h, learnt much, 


and is not willing to take anything on 
trust. Look at the modern doctor! No 
longer do you call him in, ask for a pre- 
scription, and believe implicitly his 
medicing That will not do. The ordinary 
person wants to know the why and where 
fore of things He knows that the doctor is 


BACK TO NORMAL 


a fallible, human being like himself, that 
medicine cannot cure, that nursing does 
more than doctoring, dict is more important 
than medicine. ‘The doctor talks vastly dif- 
ferent to his patient to-day than fifty years 


ago. 


A Modern Demand 


And what the man in the street thinks 
about the doctor he thinks about the poli- 
tician and the preacher. ‘The modern man 
reads, thinks, draws his own conclusions. 
He does not expect the preacher to have 
a cut-and-dried theory of salvation that 
shall settle all doubts, any more than he 
expects a doctor to have a prescription that 
shall cure all ills. 

He acknowledges that there are mysteries 
and perplexities, contradictions, and hard 
facts. He does not ask a preacher to be in- 
fallible. He does ask him to be frank, to 
be sincere. 

He says: ‘‘ Here is the problem of the 
universe, of good and bad, of things going 
wrong, of ills that no good God would 
tolerate. What do you make of it? As 
man to man, can you offer any help, any 
uidance, any light? 


© 

If a preacher can, however stumblingly, 
answer that cry of the heart, he will draw 
a congregation to-day, 


The Times are Ripe 

The times are ripe for earnest thinking, 
frank speaking, bold experiments. Chris- 
tianity is by no means played out; the 
world is waiting to see what it has to offer. 
Therefore, Ll want to advise those in the 
churches, however dark the immediate 
prospect ecms, not to lose heart, but to 
examine carefully their ground once again, 

I want to advise the many who have 
ceased to go to church not to repeat their 
old excuses, but to try again, and see if 
things have altered. 

I want to advise preachers to be more 
rank with their congregations, more loyal 
to the truth that is in them, more fearless 
in saying out what they believe. 

I want those who have, in these troublous 
times, been overborne with the perplexity 
of it all to be similarly frank. Ask straight 
out what you want to know. 

To every one of my readers I want to say, 
don’t harbour despondent views. Be ex- 
pectant. Life is changing 
every hour, and there are surprises in store 

Christianity is not played out. Give it a 


chance. 
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Grave Little Photo: 
Humorists Frances Pitt 


These little fox cubs look in too solemn a mood to appreciate a joke. Perhaps “the clown of the family” has just played 
a nasty trick on them. 
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S to whether animals possess a_ sense 
of humour is a question which has 
been variously and vigorously dis- 

cussed. Moreover, it is one which is hard 
to answer. The tricks of our dumb friends 
may often appeal to us as highly humorous, 
in that they are the result of spontaneous 
action which immediately leads to farcical 
results, but the sense of humour may be 
our own, not theirs. At the same time, 
there is a very narrow margin between 
humour and rollicking fun. Most animals 
know what fun is, and therefore it must be 
admitted that they appreciate the funny. 
I believe that in the most intelligent of 
them this appreciation goes so far as 
amounting positively to a sense of humour. 

Anyone who has watched a litter of fox 
cubs at play cannot help but have their 
own ideas on the subject. Every litter 
has its recognized humorist. He not 
necessarily the strongest and most vivacious 
cub—indeed, the strongest is often surly and 
a bully. The humorist may be the weak- 
ling of the bunch, the “runt.” He is the 
clown of the family. Humour is 
all over his perky little mask. He 
up his nose and wears one ear 
angle. 


written 
SCTCWS 
at a rakish 
Often he receives chastisement from 


his brothers and sisters for seeing only the 


funny side of things when they are in deadly 
earnest. 

For instance e, it is feeding time. Part of 
a rabbit remains, and the two strongest cubs 


are fighting tooth and nail for possession 


Photo: C. Reid 


of it. Dragging at respective ends, they 
shake and tussle with the most awe-inspir- 
ing and dreadful snarls, showing the whites 
of their eyes, while the other cubs look on, 
not daring to interfere. Suddenly the 
humorist detaches himself from the audi- 
ence, and running in a wide circle he 
charges full tilt into the bit of rabbit— 
accidentally, of course! He falls on his 
neck with a grunt, while the other two 
tumble head over heels in opposite direc- 
tions. The humorist then makes a bee line 
for his mother and takes a hasty seat be- 
tween her forepaws—rumbling his puny 
puppy thunder at the rest of the party. 
Also I have seen the humorist run off with 
an entire carcass, brought to supply the 
needs of the whole family—not because he 
thought there was the faintest likelihood of 
being left in undivided possession of it, but 
just for the fun of the thing. Speedily out- 
distanced, he dropped the treasured posses- 
sion, snatched up the corpse of a defunct 
and sun-dried frog, and shot underground. 
Several of the others, of course, followed 
him, thinking he had hold of something 
worth while, at which he promptly reap- 
peared, leaving them underground, and so 
came in for more than his share of the 
meal! 

Fox terrier puppies are much like young 
foxes in their antics, and no one can doubt 
that some dogs have a keen sense of humour. 
lL remember watching a fox terrier puppy 
playing with a kitten opposite a summer- 
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house in which the household was assembled 
for tea, and knowing that he was the centre 
of amusement the puppy became more and 
more comical in his antics. Finally, he 
finished up by sitting on the kitten’s head, 
and, one ear up, the other down, he looked 
round at his audience with the most 
humorous expression imaginable. 


angrily to him he would at once feign ex. 
cessive lameness, his idea being, evidently, 
to create a counter-feeling of sympathy, 

A keeper of my acquaintance had a re. 
triever which was given to a very quaint 
trick. If ever it misconducted itself and 
was called sharply to order, it would at 
once look round for a stick, and, finding the 


A Dry Swim 


Bears have their funny little ways, and this one is not above having a little joke with himself. 


When my brothers and I were children 
we possessed an old spaniel which took a 
most active and intelligent interest in all 
our sports and amusements. He was a keen 
huntsman and a past-master in the art of 
rabbiting, playing a most important part 
in the circumventing of poor Bunny, till, 
sport becoming dull, one or the other of us 
would begin to act the fool. He would 
then look at us as much as to say, “ What 
the dickens did you do that for?’’—then, 
taking up the spirit of the thing, he would 
run madly off, yapping wildly and scaring 
all the game within hearing distance! 

Dogs are often unintentionally humorous, 
and here is an example. Another spaniel I 
possessed quite recently hated to wear a 
collar, and one day, after that article had 
been left lying about, it could not be found. 
Subsequently it was discovered that the 
spaniel had carefully buried it in’ the 
geranium bed! 

A sheep dog I knew was a most remark- 
able sham, and if ever his master spoke 


weapon of chastisement, would deposit it 
penitently at its master’s feet. Of course, 
the dog may have been taught this trick in 
his puppyhood, or, being a retriever, it may 
have occurred to him that having done 
wrong his best plan was to try to counter: 
balance things by an immediate return to 
duty. It is very difficult to follow the work- 
ings of an animal's mind, as often theit 
actions rise from the most remote associa- 
tions, 

Dogs often have little jokes with one 
another, and a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance possessed a wire-haired terrier who 
Was great at “pulling the legs” of the other 
dogs. One of his favourite tricks on feeling 
bored was to run at full speed across the 
pasture, yapping as though in pursuit of a 
rabbit, whereupon the two other dogs would 
dash out from the stables and join in the 
chase. Having made a circuit of about 
three fields, the wily one would stop and 
sprawl in the sand, and the other two, 
realizing that they had been “had,” would 
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Enough to 
Make a Cat 
Laugh! 
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take the joke in good part and join in the 
roll. 

Bear cubs are notoriously humorous, and 
one which was attached as a pet to a back- 
woods camp | was at in Canada afforded 
us hours of amusement. One day he was 
unintentionally funny, for one of the men, 
returning from the settlement, brought a 
number of fly-papers with him. These were 
spread out in various places in the hope 
of coping with the insect pest, and it hap- 
pened that one of Johnnie's favourite amuse- 
ments consisted of dabbing flies. That after- 
noon he was seen careering desperately 
round the clearing with a fly-paper firmly 
stuck to the seat of his trousers! 

A bear cub at Regent’s Park was allowed 
out daily to amuse the children. One after 
noon a little girl came along with some- 
thing in a bag which particularly appealed 
to him, and having been allowed as much 
as was good for his little tummy the youth- 
ful visitor, with her treasured bag, was 
hurried away. The cub gave one longing 
glance after her, then rolling head over 
heels he contrived to regain her side, and 
with one upward grab tore the bottom clean 
out of the bag! Its contents showered all 
round him in a delightful cascade, and with 
one eye on his keeper he grabbed up al! 
he could carry and bolted for cover! 

Squirrels are often very amusing pets. 
One attached itself to a log cabin in which 
I lived in British Columbia, so a cosy nest- 
box was fastened for his convenience 


to the chimney pipe. All the week 
he would amuse himself by carrving { 


odd articles of food into the box, so tha: 
ere very long there was insufficient roo; 
for himself. He would then set to work 
and have a thorough spring cleaning, and 
standing below one saw an old crust shoot 
out of the entrance hole, followed by a bi 
of bacon rind and a baked potato. As each 
article bumped and bounced down the roo/ 
the squirrel poked his head from his fron; 
door and chattered abuse at it, as much as 
to say, ‘I’m sick of you! Now fing 
lodgings elsewhere!’’ Here, however, we 
have another example of unconscious 
humour—the sense of humour was our own, 
not the animal’s. 

Very few birds are sufficiently advanced 
intellectually to possess what might truly be 
termed a sense of humour. The most in- 
tellectual birds and beasts are those which 
profit by previous experience, and therefor 
it may be said that those which have the 
sense to store food against a period of prob- 
able scarcity are the most intellectual. Thus 
we arrive at the fact that the cleverest birds 
are those which are given to the storage 
habit, and these, indeed, are the only ones 
which seem to possess any sense of humour 

the jac kdaw, the rook, the raven, the Jay, 
and the magpie being noteworthy examples 
These birds love to tease other animals, par- 
ticularly cats and dogs, and since the fun 
is often quite good-natured when the tw 
are well acquainted, one cannot doubt that 
an appreciation of the funny is the ruling 
motive. 


** Well, what about it?’ 
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JEROME K.JEROME 


CHAPTER I 

Anthony John’s Early Days 
NTHONY JOHN STRONG’NTH’ARM 
—to distinguish him from his father, 
whose Christian names were John 
Anthony mean f 
Millsborough some forty-five years before 
the date when this story should of rights 
begin. For the first his 
existence he Jay upon the outstretched hand 
of Mrs. Plumberry and neither moved not 
breathed. The very young doctor, nervous 
by reason of this being his first maternity 
case since his setting up in practice for him- 
self, and divided between his duty to the 
hild or to the mother, had 
decided on the latter. Instinctively he 
knew that children in the poorer quarters of 
Millsborough were plentiful and generally 
not wanted, 


was born in a street of 


half-minute of 


unconsciously 


The mother, a high-cheeked, 
thi 

thin-lipped woman, lay with closed eyes, 
her long hands clawing convulsively at 
bed-clothes. 


\ the 
The doctor was bending over 
her, fumbling with his hypodermic syringe 

Suddenly from behind him he heard th 


sound of two resounding slaps, the 


being howl that, 


houoeh } 
though it was, contained a decided note of 


second 


followed by a feeble 


indignation. The doctor turned his head, 
The child was kicking vigorously. 

“Do you always do that asked the 
young doctor. He had been glad when 


he had been told that Mrs. 


Plumberry was 
. 
to be the midwife, having 


heard good re- 
pute of her as a woman of 
“Tt starts them,” 


berry. | 


eX pe rience 
explained Mrs. Plum- 
don’t like it and 
Want to say so; and before they can yell 
out they find they've 
into their lungs.”? 


suppose the 


got to draw some ait 


Copyright ro22 by Je: 


me K. Jerome in the U S.A. 


She was a stout motherly soul, the wife of 


a small farmer on the outskirts of the 
town, and only took cases during the 
winter. At other times, as she would ex- 


plain, there’ were the pigs and the 
to occupy her mind. 
animals of all kinds. 

‘It’s the fighting instinct,’’ suggested the 
young Curious 
shows itself.’’ 

‘““When it’s there,” commented 
Plumberry, proceeding with her work. 

““Tsn’t it always there? demanded the 
young doctor. 

Not 
berry. 


poultry 


She was fond of 


doctor. how quickly it 


Mrs. 


answered Mrs. Plum 
“Some of them will just lie down 


always,’ 


and let the others trample them to death. 
Four out of litter of eleven I 
March. There they were when I came in 
the morning. Seemed to 


one lost last 


have taken no 


interest in themselves. Had just let the 
others push them away 

The child, now comfortable on Mrs 
Plumberry’s ample arm, was lying with 
clenched fists, breathing peacefully. The 
doctor looked at him, relieved 

“Seems to have made a fair start, any- 
how,” thought the doctor. 

Mrs. Plumberry with thumb and _ fore 


fall again. 
rhe baby answered with a vicious kick. 


all right,’’ 
he'll like 


ip 
Hope 
} 


for me to put him to the 


finger raised an eyelid and let it 


*“ He’s come to stop was Mrs. 


Plumberry’s prophecy. 
it. Will it be safe 
mother, say in about half an hour? 


The woman with closed eyes upon the bed 


must have heard, for she tried to raise her 


arms. The doctor bent over her once more. 

‘I think so,’’ he answered. ‘* Use your 
own discretion. I'll look back in an hour 
or 


Mrs. Plumberry waited till the woman on 
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the bed opened her large eyes, then she put 
the child into her arms. 

“Get all you can in case it don't last 
long,’ was Mrs. Plumberry’s advice to him 
as she arranged the bed-clothes. The child 
gave a grunt of acquiescence and settled 
himself to his work. 

‘*T prayed it might be a boy,’ 
the woman. 
workshop.”’ 

“It never does any harm,’ 
Plumberry. 


whispered 
“He'll be able to help in the 
’ agreed Mrs. 
** Sometimes you get answered. 
And if you don’t, there’s always the feeling 
that you've done your best. Don't let him 
exhaust you. It don’t do to leave it to their 
conscience.” 

The woman drew the child tighter to her 
pallid bosom. 

“T want him to be strong,’’ she whis- 
pered. “It’s a hard world for the weak.”’ 

Never a child in all Mrs. Plumberry’s 
experience had been more difficult to wean. 
Had he merely had his mother to contend 
with it is difficult to say how the matter 
might have ended. But Mrs. Plumberry 
took an interest in her cases that was more 
than mercenary, keeping an eye on them 
till she was satisfied that her help was no 
longer needed. He put up a good fight, as 
Mrs. Plumberry herself admitted; but hav- 
ing at last grasped the fact that he was up 
against something stronger than himself, it 
was characteristic of him, as the future was 
to show, that he gave way quite suddenly, 
and transferred without any further fuss his 
energy to the bottle. Also it was character- 
istic of him that, knowing himself defeated, 
he bore no ill-will to his conqueror. 

**You’re a good loser,’’ commented Mrs. 
Plumberry, as the child, accepting without 
protest the indiarubber teat she had just put 
into his mouth, looked up into her face and 
smiled, ‘* Perhaps you’ll be a good winner. 
They generally go together.” She bent 
down and gave him a kiss, which for Mrs. 
Plumberry was an unusual display of emo- 
tion. He had a knack of making his way 
with people, especially people who could 
be useful to him. 

It seemed a freak of Nature that, born 
of a narrow-chested father and a_ flat- 
breasted, small-hipped mother, he should be 
so strong and healthy. He never cried when 
he couldn’t get his own way—and he wanted 
his own way in all things and wanted it 
quickly—but would howl at the top of his 
voice. In the day-time it was possible to 
appease him swiftly; and then he would 
gurgle and laugh and put out his little 
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hands to pat any cheek that might be near, 
But at night-time it was not so easy to keep 
pace with him. His father would mutter 
sleepy curses. How could he do his day’s 
work if he was to be kept awake night after 
night? The others had merely whimpered, 
A man could sleep through it. 

‘*The others’? had been two girls. The 
first one had died when three years old, and 
the second had lived only a few months. 

* It’s because he’s strong,’’ 
mother. 


explained the 
does his lungs good.” 

what about my weak heart?” the 
man grumbled. ‘‘ You don’t think about 
me. It’s all him now.’’ 

The woman did not answer. 
to be the truth 


She knew it 


He was a good man, hard-working, sober 
and kind in his fretful, complaining way. 
Her people, and she herself, had thought 
she had done well when she had married 
him. She had been in service, looked down 
upon by her girl acquaintances who were 
earning their living in factories and shops; 
and had almost a 
though it was difficult to 
now. 


been gentleman, 
remember that 
The Strong’nth’arms had once been 
prosperous yeomen and had hunted with 
Rumour had it that scattered 
members of the family were even now doing 


the gentry. 


well in the colonies, and both husband and 
wife still cherished the hope that some far- 
flung relation would providentially die and 
leave them a fortune 
promised little 


Otherwise the future 
more than an everlasting 
He had started 
as a mechanical engineer in his own work- 
shop. 


struggle against starvation. 


There were plenty of jobs for such 
in Millsborough, but John Strong’nth’arm 
seemed to be one of those born unfoitunates 
doomed always to choose instinctively th 
wrong turning. An 


inventor of a_ kind 
Some of his 


ideas prospered—othet 
people. 

“Tf only I had my rights. If only I'd 
had justice done me 
cheated and robbed! ” 

Little John, as he 


understanding, became familiar 


If only I hadn't been 


Anthony grew to 
with such 
phrases, repeated in a shrill, weak voice 
that generally ended in a cough, with 
clenched hands raised in futile appeal to 
Somebody his father seemed to be seein 
work- 
place for everything 
seemed to be on the floor, and where his 
father always to be 
things he couldn't find. 


A childish, kindly man! 


through the roof of the dark, untidy 
shop, where the 


seemed looking for 


Assured of a 


| 


Little Anthony John became familiar with such 


phrases, repeated in a shr.ll, weak vc ice’ 


Drawn by 
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satisfactory income, a woman might have 
found him lovable, have been indulgent to 
his helplessness. But the poor have no use 
for weakness. They cannot afford it. The 
child instinctively knew that his mother 
despised this dreamy-eyed, loose-lipped man 
always full of fear; but though it was to 
his mother that he looked to answer his 
questions and supply his wants, it was his 
father he first learnt to love. The littered 
workshop with its glowing furnace became 
his nursery. Judging from his eyes, it 
amused him when his father, having laid 
aside a tool, was quite unable the next 
minute to remember where he had put it. 
The child would watch him for a time while 
he cursed and spluttered, and then, jumping 
down from his perch, would quietly hand it 
to him. The man came to rely upon him 
for help. 

*“You didn’t notice, by any chance, where 
I put a little brass wheel’yesterday—about 
so big?’’ would be the question. John, the 
man, would go on with his job; and a 
minute later Anthony, the child, would re- 
turn with the lost wheel. Once the man 
had been out all the afternoon. On enter- 
ing the workshop in the evening he stood 
and stared. The bench had been cleared 
and swept; and neatly arranged upon it 
were laid out all his tools. He was still 
staring at them when he heard the door 
softly opened and a little, grinning face was 
peering round the jar. The man burst into 
tears, and then, ashamed of himself, 
searched in vain for a handkerchief. The 
child slipped a piece of clean waste into his 
hand and Jaughed. 

For years the child did not know that the 
world was not all sordid streets and reeking 
slums. There was a place called the 
Market Square where men shouted and 
swore and women scolded and haggled, 
and calves bellowed and pigs squealed. 
And farther still away a space of trampled 
grass and sooty shrubs surrounded by 
chimneys belching smoke. But sometimes, 
on days when in the morning his father had 
cursed f more than 


fate 
clenched hands towards 


usual, had raised 
the roof of the 
workshop more often than wont, his mother 
would disappear for many hours, returning 
with good things tied up in a brown-paper 


parcel. And in the evening Somebody who 


dwelt far away would) praised and 
blessed. 
The child was puzzled who this Somebody 
utd be He wondered if it might be the 
arty the other side ot the workshop rool 
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to whom his father made appeal for right 
and justice. But that could hardly be, for 
the Dweller beyond the workshop roof was 
apparently stone-deaf; while 
never came back empty handed. 

One evening there drew nearer the sound 
of singing and a tambourine. Little 
Anthony opened the workshop door and 
peered out. Some half a dozen men and 
women were gathered round the curb, and 
one was talking. 

She spoke of a gentleman named God. 


his mother 


He lived far off and very high up. And all 
good things came from Him. There was 


more of it: about the power and the glory 
of Him, and how everybody ought to be 
afraid of Him and love Him. But little 
Anthony remembered he had left the dcor 
of the workshop open and so hurried back. 
They moved on a little later. The child 
heard them singing as they passed: 


** Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below.” 
The rest of the verse was drowned by the 

tambourine. 

So it was to God that his mother mad 
these frequent excursions, returning always 
laden with good things. Had she not ex- 
plained to him, as an excuse for not taking 
him with her, that it was a long way off 
and up ever so high? Next year, perhaps, 
when his legs were sturdier. He did not 
tell her of his discovery. Mrs. Plumberry 
divided children into two classes: the chil- 
dren who talked and never listened and the 
children who listened and_ kept their 
thoughts to themselves. But one day, when 
his mother took her only bonnet from its 
wrappings and was putting it on in front o/ 
the fly-blown glass, he plucked 


at her 


sleeve. She turned. He had rolled down 
his stockings, displaying a pair of sturdy 
legs. It was one of his characteristics, 


even as a child, that he never wasted words. 
“Feel ’em,’’ was all he said. 


His mother remembered. It happened to 


be a fine day, so far as one could judge 
beneath the smoke of Millsborough. She 
sent him to change into his best clothes, 
while she finished her own preparations, 
and together they set forth. She wondered 
at his evident excitement It was beyond 
What she had expected . 

It was certainly a lone wav: but. the 
child cemed not to notice it Lhe left the 
din and moke of Millsboro oh behind 
them They climbed by low deerees to a 

mdertul country. The child longed to 


take it in his arms, it was so beautiful. 
The woman talked at intervals, but the 
child did not hear her. At the journey’s end 
the gate stood open and they passed in. 
And suddenly they him, 
walking in the garden. His mother was 
greatly flustered. She was full of 
apologies, stammering and repeating her 
self. She snatched little Anthony’s cap oft 
his head, and all the while she kept on 
curtsying, sinking almost to her 
He was a very old gentleman dressed in 


came across 


knees. 


gaiters and a Norfolk jacket. He 
side whiskers and a big 
walked with the aid of a stick. 
Anthony on the head and 
shilling. He called Mrs. 
“Nelly’’?; and hoped her 
soon get work, 


wore 
moustache and 
He patted 

gave him a 
Strong’nth’arm 
husband would 
And then remarking that 
she knew her way, he lifted his tweed cap 
and disappeared. 

The child waited in a large clean room. 
Ladies in white caps fluttered in and out, 
and one brought him milk and wonderful 
things to eat; and later his mother returned 
with a larger parcel than usual and they 
left the place behind them. It was not until 
they were beyond the gates that the child 
broke his silence e, and then he looked round 
carefully before speaking. 

“He didn’t look so 
said. 

“Who didn’t?” 

God.”’ 

His mother dropped her bundle. 


tunately it was on a soft place. 


very glorious,’”’ he 


demanded his mother. 
Fo. - 


“ What maggot has the child got into his 
head?’’ she ejaculated “What do you 
mean by God?” 

“Him,” persisted Anthony “Ton t 
from him that we get all 
things?” 


these good 


He pointed to the parcel. 
His mother picked it up. ‘ Who’s been 
talking to you?’’ she asked. 

( xpl uined the child 
“She said it was from God that we got all 
our good things. 


““T overheard her,’’ 


Ain’t it?” 
His mother took him by the hand and they 
trudged on. She did not answer fora time 
“That wasn’t God,”’ she 
“That was Sir Wil! 
to be in service there 


She lapsed 


told him at last 
iam Coomber. T used 
into silence again The 
bundle seemed 
“OF course it 
a manner of speaking she explained 
“He puts it into Sir William's hea 
ind and generous 
The child thoueht aw! 
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** But they’re his things, ain’t they?’’ he 
asked. Sir William’s?”’ 


“Yes; but God gave them to him.” 


** The other one’s. 


It seemed a roundabout business 

doesn’t God give us things?” he 
demanded. ‘‘ Don’t He like us?” 

= Oh, I don't 
woman. 


know,’? answered the 
‘Don’t ask so many questions.”’ 
It was longer, the He offered 
no protest at being sent to bed early. He 
dreamed he was wandering to and fro in a 
vast space, looking for God. 
again he thought he saw 


way home. 


Over and over 
Him in the dis- 
tance, but every time he got near to Him 
it turned out to be Sir William Coomber, 
who patted him on the head and gave him 
a shilling. 


CHAPTER II 
More Questions from Anthony 


HERE were an aunt and uncle. Mr. 
Joseph Newt, of Moor End Lane, 
Millsborough, was Mrs. Strong’nth’- 
arm’s only brother. He was 
married to a woman older than himself. 
She had been a barmaid, but after her mar- 
riage had “ got religion,” 
North, 
They were not much to boast of. Mr. 
Newt was a dog-fancier; and according to 


surviving 


as they say up 


his own account an atheist, whether from 
conviction or mere love of sport his friends 
had never been able to decide. Earnest 
young ministers of all denominations gener- 


Mills- 


borough by attempting his conversion, much 


ally commenced their career in 
encouraged during the earlier st 


contest by Mr. 


ages of the 
Newt's predisposition in all 
matters towards what he called a “‘ waiting 
game.” The ‘knock-out’? blow had not 
yet been delivered. His wife had long since 
abandoned him to Satan. Tihe only thing, 
could see, was to let him 


as far as she 
enjyov as much peace and comfort in this 
world as circumstances would permit. In 
\nthony doom 
an interest 
and importance that Mr. Newt's somewhat 
Insignificant 


John’s eves the inevitable 


awaiting him gave to his uncle 


might otherwise 


Phe child had heard 


personality 
have failed to inspire. 


about hell, A most unpleasant place where 
wicked pe ople went to when they died. 
But his uncle, with his twinkline eves and 
his merry ta igh, was not his idea of a bad 
man 

incle ve iked hye hie 
demanded of his aunt 

No; he’s not wicked,” replied his aunt 
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assuming a judicial 


** Better 
nine men out of ten that I’ve ever come 
across.’’ 


tone. than 


“*Then why has he got to go to hell?” 

“He needn’t, if he didn’t want to,’’ re- 
plied his aunt. ‘‘ That’s the awful thing 
about it. If he’d only believe, he could be 
saved.” 

** Believe 
John. 

“Oh, I haven’t got time to go into all 
that now,” replied his aunt. She was hav- 
ing trouble with the kitchen stove. ‘ Be- 
lieve what he’s told.’’ 

Who told him? ”’ 

* Everybody,” explained his aunt. ‘I’ve 
told him myself till I’m sick and tired of 
it. Don’t ask so many questions. 
getting as bad as he is.” 

It worried him, the thought of his uncle 
going to hell. Why couldn’t he believe this 
thing, whatever it was, that everybody else 
believed ? 

It was an evening or two later. His 
aunt had gone to chapel. His uncle was 
smoking his pipe beside the kitchen fire, 
old Simon, the bob-tailed sheep-dog, look- 
ing up at him with adoring eyes. It seemed 
just the opportunity for heart-to-heart 
talk, 

He insinuated his hand 
grimy paw. 

““Why don’t you believe?” he asked. 

His uncle turned little 
twinkling eyes. 

** Believe what?” he counter-questioned. 

“What everybody believes,” 
answered. 

The little man shook his head. 

‘**Don’t you believe them,” he answered. 
‘They don’t believe any more than I be- 


what?’’? inquired Anthony 


You’re 


a 


into his uncle’s 


h: 
on nim 


the child 


lieve. They just say it because they think 
they’re going to get something out of it.’’ 
The little man reached forward for the 


poker and gently stirred the fire. 

“Tf they believed all they say that they 
believe,” he continued, “ this world would 
be a very different place to what it is. 
That’s what I always tell them, and that's 
what they’re never able to answer.”’ 

He Jaid down the poker and turned again 
to the child. 

“You'll hear 
lad,’”’ he said. Love yout 
yourself.?. ‘Do unto others 
they should do unto you.’ 
hast and give it to 1 e poor.’ 
their God tells Do 
doing it?” 


it in 


good time, my 


neighbour as 
as vou would 
thou 
what 


them 


The little man laughed 
tempered laugh. 

* Why old Simon has got 
they have.’’ 


a merry, good. 


more sense than 
and patted the 
shaggy head resting upon his knee. ‘He 
knows it wouldn’t be any good, just looking 
at me as though he loved me, and then not 
doing what I told him.” 

He refilled his pipe and lighted it. 

“T’ll believe,” he added, ‘when I see 
them believing.’’ 

Anthony John liked visiting 
down in Moor End Lane. His 
mother nervous of the consequences 
But Mrs. Plumberry’s view was that those 
who talked the loudest are not always the 
most dangerous. 

“The little man’s 
sense,”’ Mrs. Plumberry argued, ‘ and 
what Emma Newt don’t know about heaven 


Hle stooped 


the tumble- 
cottage 
Was 


plenty of horse 


got 


and how to get there, isn’t worth trying to 
Be 


» get 


tween 


find out, so far as I can judge. 
the two of them he isn’t likely t any 
harm even if he doesn’t get 
Anyhow, he gets a square meal. 
The dogs were chief attraction to 
Anthony John. He had never been let to 
play in the street with the other children of 
the | dis- 
bottom of 
his uncle’s garden that he first tasted play. 
His uncle had taken him in and introduced 


much good. 


the 


neighbourhood. t was in the 


mantled railway carriage at the 


him. There was first and foremost old 
Simon, the bob-tailed sheep dog. The 
others came and went, but old Simon was 


not for sale. 
the railway carriage 
retriever bitch. 


The next oldest inhabitant of 


was a smooth-coated 
She had constituted herself 
old Simon’s chief assistant, always prepared 
to help him on the many occasions when 
riot had to be suppressed. 


how both 


It was wonderful! 
the exact 
when fighting in play turned to fighting in 
anger. 


dogs knew moment 
Then not a moment was to be lost 
sess would stand ready, but she never inter- 
fered unless Simon gave a peculiar low bark 
that meant he wanted her. He had 
instructed not to call if | 


he 
possibly do without her. 


been 


her in could 


** Never invite a woman to take part in a 


row that you can manage by yourself,’’ his 
master had confided to him. ‘Once in, 
they never know when to stop.” 

On the day of Anthony John’s first visit 
Bess Was in a good mood to receive 
strangers. Her four puppies had jus 
reached the fighting stage. She was ab- 
surdly proud of them and welcomed an 
audience, They fell upon Anthony Joha 


1b 


with one accord. His uncle was watching 
out of a corner of his eye. But the child 
only laughed and hit back at them. There 
were terriers of all sorts, bred rather for 
brain and muscle than for points: their 
purchasers being generally the tenants of 
lonely farms upon the moors who, wanting 
them as watchdogs and to keep down the 
rats, preferred smartness to pedigree. Mr. 
Newt’s pride was in his bull pups, for which 
he had a special clientele among neighbour- 
ing miners. He kept these apart in a railed- 
off corner of the carriage, and once or twice 
a week, instead of feeding them separately, 
he would throw a big meaty bone into then 
midst. and then, leaning over the iron rail, 
watch the fight. The dog that 
most often secured the bone, 


the others hungry, 


leaving 

would be specially marked out 
for favour. His uncle, going 
in among them, would pat 


and praise him; and 
for him henceforward 


} 
would be reserved the 
choicest food and the 
chiefest care. 

he dogs soon got 
to know him= and 
would welcome him 
with a joyous rush 
The child would vo 
down on all fours and 


] be one ot 


wou d 
+} 

together 
they would roll and 


tumble in the straw 


It was jolly to fee] 
tine so paws press 
ing against his body, 
the r ¢ id damp noses 
pushed against his 
hands and face 

were In nic 
fights when 
would tug kis ha 


he would pull thei: 


suky ears and grab 

them } +] } | ] 
them by the hair. And, oh! the 
and the barking and the 


laughing ! 


Life was fine in 


( ne low raliwa 
watriage where one gave free play to ont 
limbs and lungs and none were afraid. 

And sometimes tor no reason the glorio 


would suddenly blaze 
The bite would sting, and in the grow 
there would be menace. The child woul 
1526 


growling and the 


yinto anger, 
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spring up with a savage cry and go for his 
foe with clenched fists and snarling mouth, 
and the whole pack would be fighting one 
another senselessly and in real 


earnest. 


‘*Suddenly the door opened 
and there stood the cddest 
of figures. Without a 
doubt 'twas the King of the 
Gnomes 20 


Then in an instant old Simon would be 


among them. He never talked. The 
shaggy head would move so swiftly that 
none knew where to expect it, and old 
"s Simon would be standing with a_- space 


around him faced by a circle of fierce eyes. 


1s But, generally speaking, none cared to 

break into that space. The child would 
| hate old Simon for his interference and 
d would punch at him viciously, trying to get 
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across his huge body to the dog he wanted 
to tear and mangle. But feint and dodge as 
he might, it was always old Simon’s rump 
that was towards him, and at that he could 
punch as hard as he liked. 

Five minutes later they would all be 
friends again, licking one another’s wounds. 
Old Simon would lie blinking his wistful, 
dreamy eyes. 

It had been a slack year. Many of th: 
mills had had to close down. Added to this 
there came a strike among the miners and 
distress grew daily. Mrs. Newt took the 
opportunity to buy a second-hand tom)b- 
stone. It had been ordered by one of the 
pumpmen for his mother, but when the 
strike came the stonemason suggested pay- 
ment on account, and as this was not forth- 
coming he had put the stone aside. Unfor- 
tunately for him he had already carved as 
far as ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of Mildred,”’ 
which was not a common name in Mills- 
borough. It happened, however, to be Mrs. 
Newt’s, though on her conversion she had 
dropped it as savouring too much of world- 
liness, employing instead her second name, 
which was Emily. Hearing of the incident, 
Mrs. Newt called upon the stonemason 
and, taking full advantage of the man’s 
dilemma, had secured the stone for about 
one-third of its value. She had had the 
rest of the lettering completed, leaving to 
be filled in only the date of her death. It 
Was an imposing-looking stone and Mrs 
Newt was proud of it. She would often go 
and gaze at it where it stood in an out-of! 
the-way corner of the stonemason’s yard; 
and one day she took Anthony to see it. 

“It’s a sad world,’ she confided to 
Anthony John as she stood affectionately re- 
garding the stone on which the verse of a 
hymn had been carved implying that Mil 
dred Emily Newt had departed for realms 
of endless bliss. ‘‘ Can’t say as 1 shall be 
sorry to leave it.” 


It promised to be a hard winter for the 
poor of Millsborough. The coal strike had 
ended only to make way for tro tble in the 
stee] works. Somewhere the other side of 
the world the crops had failed. Bread rose 
in price each week; and there were pinched 
and savage faces in the streets. 

His uncle had gone up to the moors to 
try and sell a terrier. His aunt sat knit- 
ting by the kitchen fire. Little Anthon 
had come in to warm himself before return 
ing home. It was cold in the railway cai 


riage. ‘There were not enough of the 


there now to keep it warm 


“Why doesn’t God stop it?’ he de- 
manded suddenly. His knowledge had 
advanced since the day he had thought Sir 
William Coomber was God. 

‘Stop what?’ inquired his aunt con- 
tinuing her knitting. 

** The strike. Why doesn’t he put every- 
thing all right? Can’t He?” 

“Of course He could,” explained his 
aunt. “If He wanted to.” 

“Why don’t He want to? 
want everybody to be happy?’ 

It appeared He did, but there were diff- 
culties in the way. Men and women were 
wicked—were born that was the 
trouble. 

why were we born wicked?’ per- 
sisted the child. ‘* Didn’t God make us?” 


Of 


Doesn't He 


wicked : 


course He made us. God made 
everything.” 
*’Wihy didn’t He make us good?” 
It seemed He had made us good. Adam 


and Eve were both quite good, in the 
beginning. If only they had_ remained 


good—hadn’t disobeyed God by eating the 
forbidden fruit we might all of us have 
been good and happy to this day. 

“He was the first man, 
Adam?” demanded the child. 

“Yes. God made him out of the earth. 
And saw that ‘he was good.” 

“How long ago would that be?” he 
asked. 

His aunt was not sure of the exact date. 
A long time ago. 

‘“*A hundred years? ” 

Longer than that. 
sands of years ago. 

“Why couldn’t Adam have said he was 
sorry and God have forgiven him?” 

“It was too late,’? explained his aunt. 
sec, he’d done it.” 

What made him eat it? If he 


Wasn't he— 


Thousands and thou- 


Was a 
good man and God had told him not to?” 
It was expla ned to him iat the devil 
had tempted Adam or rather Eve. It 
seemed unimportant so far as their unfor- 
tunate descendants were concerned 
“But why did God let the devil tempt 
him—or her, wh ver it was. Can’t God 


do everything? Why didn’t He kill the 


devil 


Mrs. Newt regarded her knitting with 
dismay. While talking to Anthony John 
she had lost count of her stitches \dded 
to which it was time for Anthony John to 

other would tting 
iN ) 

aun visiting is much 
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in her line, dropped in on his mother a 
day or two later. Mrs. Plumberry hap- 
pened to have looked in for a gossip and a 
cup of tea the same afternoon. His aunt 
felt sure that Anthony John would be help- 
ful to his father in the workshop. 

in the evening his mother informed him 
that she and his father had decided to give 
to him the opportunity of learning what- 
ever there was to be learnt about such 
things as God and sin and the everlasting 
soul of man. She didn’t put it in these 
words, but that was the impression she con 
veyed. On the very next Sunday that was 
he should go to chapel; and there kind 
ladies and gentlemen who understood these 
matters, perhaps even better than his aunt 
herself, would answer all his questions and 
make all things plain to him. 

They were most kind and sympathetic to 
him at the Sunday school. His aunt had 
prepared them for him, and they welcomed 
him as promising material. ‘There was one 
young man in particular with an westhetic 
face and long black hair that he had a 
habit of combing with his hand; and a 
plain young woman with wonderfully kind 
eyes, who in the middle of a hymn sud 
denly caught him up and hugged him, But 
they didn’t really help him. They assured 
him that God loved us and wanted us all 
to be good and happy. But they didn’t 
explain to him why God had overlooked 
the devil. He had never said a word to 
Adam about the devil—had never so much 
as warned him. It Anthony 
John that the serpent had taken God as 
much by surprise as he had Adam and Eve 
It seemed unfair to Anthony John that the 
whole of the 
catastrophe should have been visited on 
Adam and Eve; and even more unfair that 
he himself, Anthony John, coming into the 
world thousands of years later, and who, as 
lar as he could see, had had nothing what 
ever to do with the 


eemed to 


consequences untoreseen 


busine ss. would be 


deemed, for all practical purposes, as an 
accomplice before the act. It was not that 
he argued it thus to himself. All he was 


conscious of was a vague resentful feeling 


that it wasn’t fair. When his mothe had 


sent him out on his first errand she had 
Warned him of bad boy who would trv to 
take his money awav from him. as a resul 
of which he had ke pt a sharp look-out and, 
seeing a couple of vs who looked a 


though they mig! 
precaution of 
policeman. 
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They told him that, later on, God was 
sorry for us and had put things right by 
letting His only Son die for us. It was a 
beautiful story they told him about this 
Jesus, the Son of God. He wondered who 
had suggested the idea, and had decided 
that it must have been the little lad Jesus 
who had first thought of it and had per- 
suaded God to let Him do it. Somehow he 
convinced himself that he would have done 
just the same. Looking down from heaven 
on the poor people below, and thinking of 
their all going to hell, he would have felt 
so sorry for them. 

But the more he thought about it all the 
more he couldn’t understand why God, in- 
stead of turning Satan out of 
heaven, hadn’t finished him off then and 
there. He might have known he would be 
up to mischief. 

At first his teachers had encouraged him 
to ask them questions, but later*on they 
changed their minds. They told him he 
would understand all these things better as 
he grew up. Meanwhile he mustn’t think, 
but listen and believe. 


merely 


CHAPTER III 
“Wandering Peter’ 
R. STRONG’ NTH’ARM lay ill. It 
luck. For 


had been kicking his heels about the 


, 


Was just his weeks he 
workshop, cursing Fate for not sending him 
a job. And 
that she is—had 


Fate—the incorrigible joker 
knocked at his door ten 


days ago with an order that he reckoned 


would keep him going for a month, and 
then a week later ha 


1 struck him down 
with pleurisy. They told him that if he 
fling his 


kept quiet and didn’t rave and 


arms about, sending the bed-clothes half a 
dozen times a day on to the floor, he would 


soon get well. But what was the good of 


> 


evervbody talking What was to become 


ff them? This job, satisfactorily completed 
and sent home, would have led to others— 
would have started him on his feet again, 
Now it would be taken away from him 
and sent els where to be finished. Mrs. 


Strong’nth’arm made pilgrimages to the 
great house, returning with hot-house 
grapes. Mrs Newt came with a | 

Both she and her husband would like to 
have done more mut times were ad 
believers were in lithhcult Mrs Newt 


sugpvested resignation 


it was the fourth morning 
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e 

+ 
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mid, he Nad taken the 

walking close behind «a 
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Strong’nth’arm’s seizure. Anthony, putting 
on for warmth his father’s overcoat, had 
crept down in the faint dawn to light the 
kitchen fire, his mother being busy in the 
bedroom. He had just succeeded, and a 
little blaze leapt up and threw fantastic 
shadows on the whitewashed walls. Look- 
ing round, he saw the shape of a squat 
hobgoblin with a tiny head. He moved his 
arms, and immediately the hobgoblin re- 
sponded with a gigantic gesture of delight. 
From the fireplace, now behind him, there 
came a cheerful crackling sound; it was 
just the noise that a merry old witch would 
make when laughing. The child, holding 
high the skirts of his long coat, began to 
dance; and the hobgoblin’s legs were going 
like mad. Suddenly the door opened and 
there stood the oddest of figures. He was 
short and bow-legged and had a big beard. 
He wore a peaked cap, and over his 
shoulder he carried a bundle hooked on to 
a stick, Without a doubt ‘twas the King of 
the Gnomes. He flung down his bundle 
and stretched out his hands. The child ran 
towards him. Lord, how he danced! His 
little bow legs moved like lightning and 
his arms were so strong he could toss little 
Anthony up with one hand and catch him 
igain with the other. The little bright 
flame stretched up higher and higher as if 
the better to sce the fun. The merry old 
witch laughed louder, And the shadows on 
the wall got so excited that they tumbled 
down flat on the ceiling. 

His mother called from above to know if 
the kettle was boiling ; and at that the little 
The 
merry old witch was as quiet as a mouse. 
The shadows ran up the chimney and the 
light came in at the door, 

Anthony didn’t 
was rubbing his eyes. He thought he must 
still be in bed. It was the King of the 
Gnomes that called up the stairs to say that 
the kettle would be boiling in five minutes. 
Mrs. Strong’nth’arm, hearin 


voice, came down as she 


flame turned pale and disappeared. 


answer his mother. He 


strange 
She 
still rub 
The King of the Gnomes 
was pushing carefully selected 


Was. 
her son Anthony distraught and 
ing } 
bing his 


found 


eves, 
pieces of 
wood through the bars of the and 
He held one 
of his enormous hands in front of his golden 


grat¢ 


blowing them with his mouth 


beard to save it from being singed. Hy 

knew Mrs. Strong‘nath’arm quite well and 

shook hands with her. She looked at him 
al 

as she had seen him before —somewhere, 

some time, or ¢ lse had heard him described: 


she wasn’t sure which. She seemed to be 
glad to see him without knowing why. At 
first she was a bit afraid of him. But that 
was all Was ready, 
Anthony watched his mother with astonish- 
ment. 


gone before the tea 


She was one of those bustling 


rest- 
less women, constitutionally unable to keep 
still for a 


minute. Something had _be- 


witched her. She stood with her hands 
folded and wasn't even talking. She might 


have been a visitor. It was the King of 
the Gnomes that made the tea and cut the 
bread and butter. He know 


where everything was. The fire was burn- 


seemed to 
ing brightly. As a rule it was the devil to 
get going. ‘This morning it 
master. He passed Mrs. Strong’nth’arm 
and went upstairs with the tray, and still as 
if in a dream she followed him. 

Anthony crept to the bottom of the stairs 
and listened. The King of the Gnomes was 
talking to his father. He 
mendously deep voice. 


had met its 


had a. tre- 
Just the 
would expect from a gentleman who lived 
always underground. 
the vibrations of it 


voice one 


Anthony could feel 
underneath his feet. 
Compared with it, the voices of his father 
and his mother 
the little 
giving tongue. 

And suddenly there happened a_ great 
wonder. His mother laughed. Never be 
fore that he could remember had he heard 
his mother that strang 


sounded like the chorus of 


terriers when old Simon_ was 


laugh. Feeling 


things were in the wind, he 


crept out nt 


the yard and washed himself under th 
pump. 

Three weeks the King of the Gnomes 
dwelt with them. Every morning he and 


Anthony would go into the workshop. The 
furnace would still aglow with the 
embers of the night before. Of course th 
King of the Gnomes would be at home with 
a forge and an anvil. But even so, Anthony 
would marvel at his dexterity and strength 
The great sinewy hands, that to save tim 


or to make a neater finish would often bend 


the metal to its shape without the help of 


other tools, could coax to theit place the 
smallest screws, fix to a hair’s breadth the 
most delicate adjustments Of course he 


never let on that he: was 


the Kine of the 


Gnomes. Only the child knew that: and a 


warning hairy finger, or a wink of his 


laughing blue eve, would caution Anthony 
not to give away the secret when third 
parties were around 

He never went out, When not in the 


workshop he about the house. 


busy 


Was 
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“Old Simon would be standing with a space 
around him faced by a circle of fierce eyes’’—p. 17 


Of course, when you come to think of it, 
there are no lady gnomes, so that accounted 
for his being equally apt at woman’s work, 
Mrs. Strong’nth’arm had little else to do 
but to nurse her husband; and even at that 
he would take his turn went 
and of evenings, while talking, 
he would help her with her darning. 
seemed to be 
could n do. 
Nobody knew of 


when she 
marketing ; 
There 
nothing those great hands 


his coming. His mother 
had taken Anthony aside on the first morn- 
ing and had impressed upon him that he 
Was not to say a word. But he would not, 
even if she had not told him: for if you did 


the King of the Gnomes at once vanished 


underground. It was not till days after he 
Was gone that Mrs. Strong’nth’'arm men 
med his visit, and then only to Mrs. 
Plumberry under oath of sec recy. 
Mrs, Plumberry, being so often where 


there was sorrow had 
Wandering 

g 
him. Mrs. Plumberry marvelled at his 
having visited the Stu ne’nth’arms. It was 


et him once herself. 


Peter the yuuntry folk called 


Orawn by 2 
ail 
Charles Crombie | Pod 


rarely that he came into the towns. He 
He had 
ways of his own of finding out where he 
was wanted. At lambing time, when the 
snow lay deep upon the hills, they had 
learnt to listen for whistling 
drawing nearer through the darkness. He 
might have been a shepherd all his life. 
He would take the writhing ewes in his two 
big hands, and at his touch they would 
cease their groaning. And when in some 
lonely cottage man or child lay sick, and 


must have heard of their trouble. 


his cheery 


there was none to help, the goodwife would 
remember stories she had heard and, slip- 


ping out beyond the hedge, would peer 
with straining eyes into the night. And for 
sure and certain—so the legend ran—there 


would come to her the sound of footsteps 
through the heather and Wandering Peter 
would emerge out of the shadows and would 
greet her. There he would stay till there 
was no longer need of him, doctoring and 
nursing, or taking the good man’s place at 
the plough. He would take no wage be- 
yond his food and lodging. At his depar- 
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ture he would ask for a day’s rations to put 
into his bundle, and from those who might 
have it to spare an old coat or a pair of 
boots not altogether past the mending. 

Where he had his dwelling none knew, 
but lost folk upon the moors, when over- 
taken by the darkness, would call to him; 
and then, so it was said, he would suddenly 
appear and put them on their way. They 
told of an old curmudgeon who, but for a 
snarling cur as savage as himself, lived 
alone in a shanty among the rocks. A 
venomous, blasphemous old scoundrel. The 
country people feared and hated him. They 
said he ‘had the evil eye, and when a cow 
died in the calfing or a sow ate her young, 
the curses would be deep and bitter against 
old Michael—old Nick, as they termed him 
—of the quarry. 

One night, poaching, old Michael 
stumbled and fell to the bottom of a rocky 
chasm. He lay there with a broken leg 
and the blood flowing from a wound in his 
head. His cries came back to him from the 
rocks, and his only hope was in his dog. 
It had gone to seek help, he knew, for they 
cared for one another in their snarling way, 
these two. But what could the brute do? 
His dog was known and hated as far as 
Mike himself. It would be stoned from 
every door. None would follow it to rescue 
him. He cursed it for a fool and his eyes 
closed. 

When he opened them Wandering Peter 
was lifting him up in his strong arms. The 
dog had not wasted his voice upon the 
neighbours. No cottage or farm had been 
wakened by his barking. It was Wander- 
ing Peter he had sought. 

There was a girl who had “ got herself 
into trouble,’’ as the saying is, and had been 
turned out of her place. Not knowing 
where else to go she had returned home, 
though she guessed her greeting would be 
cruel, for her father was a hard, stern man 
and had always been proud of his good 
name. She had climbed slowly the long 
road across the wolds, and the short 
winter’s day was fading when she reached 
the farm. As she feared, he had slammed 
the door in her face, and creeping away, she 
had lain down in the woods thinking to die. 

Her father had watched her from the 
house. Through the night he had struggled 
with himself, and towards morning had 
lighted the lantern and gone in search of 
her. But she had disappeared. 

It was a strange story that she told when, 
weeks later, she reappeared with her child 


te 
tw 


at her breast. She said that Christ had 
come to her, He had golden hair and a 
golden beard, but she knew him to be 
Christ because of his kind eyes. He had 
lifted her up as though she had been a 
child; and, warm against his breast, he had 
carried her through the night till they came 
to a dwelling-place among rocks. There he 
had laid her down upon a bed of soft dry 
moss, and there the child had been born, 
Christ tending her with hands so gentle she 
had felt no pain. She did not know that 
she had been there for over a month. To 
her it had seemed but a little time. All she 
could tell was that she had been very happy 
and had wanted for nothing and that he had 
told her ‘beautiful things.’’ One day he 
told her that all was well now with her and 
the child and that her father longed for her. 
And that night he had carried her and the 
child in his arms; and in the morning the 
came to the edge of the wood from where 
she could see the farm. And there Christ 
had blessed her and the child and left het 
And her father had come across the fields to 
meet her. 

They explained to ther it was not Christ 
who had found he It must have been 
Wandering Peter. But she never believed 


them. Later, when Anthony had grown 


into boyhood, he met her one day on the 
moors. Her son had gone abroad and fot 


many years he had not written. Sut she 
Was sure that it was well with him. A 
white-haired, sweet-faced woman, Not 
quite ‘all there’? in many ways, it was 


hinted, and yet with a gift for teaching 
She had her daily round among the far-off 
cottages and scattered hamlets. The chil 
dren looked forward to her coming. Sh 
told them wonderful stories, so they said. 

She must have learnt the trick from 
Wandering Peter, Anthony thought. He 
remembered how, seated cross-legged upon 
the bench, he had listened while Peter, 
when not hammering or filing, had poured 
forth his endless stories of birds and beasts, 
of little creeping things and their strange 
ways, of the life of the deep waters, of 
far-off lands and other worlds, of the 
brave things and the sad things that hap- 
pened long ago. It was from Peter that 
Anthony first ‘heard the story of Saint 
Aldys. 

Once upon a time, where Millsborough 
stands to-day were woods and pleasant pas 
tures. The winding Wyndbeck, now flow- 
ing black and sluggish through long dark 
echoing tunnels past slimy walls and 


wharves, was then a silvery stream splash 
ing and foaming among tree crowned rocks 
and mossy boulders. Where now tall 
chimneys belch their smoke and the slag 
stands ‘piled in endless heaps around the 
filthy pits, sheep browsed and cattle grazed 
and little piebald pigs nuzzled for truffles 
in the soft sweet-smelling earth. The 
valley of the Wyndbeck then would have 
been a fair place to dwell in but for evil 
greedy men who preyed upon the people, 
driving off their cattle and stealing then 
crops, making sport of their tears and 
prayers. And of all the wicked men who 
harassed and oppressed them none were so 
cruel and grasping as Aldys of the yellow 
beard—the Red Badger they called him. 

One day the Badger was returning from 
a foray, and beside him, on an old gaunt 
pony, secured by a stirrup-leather to the 
Badger’s saddle-girth, rode a little lad. A 
trooper had found the boy wandering 
among the blackened ruins, and the Badger, 
attracted by the lad’s beauty, had taken him 
to be his page. 

The Badger rode, singing, pleased with 
his day’s work; and there crept up a white 
mist from the sea. He did not notice for a 
time that he and the lad were riding alone. 
Then, drawing rein, he blew a long loud 
blast upon his horn. But there came no 
answer. 

The lad was looking at him with strange 
eyes; and Red Aldys, seized he knew not 
why by a sudden frenzy of hate, drew his 
sword and struck at the little lad with all 
is strength, 

And the sword broke in his hand; and 
those strange gentle eyes still looked upon 
Red Aldys. And around the little lad there 
shone a great light. 

And fear fell upon Red Aldys of the 
yellow beard, and flinging himself upon the 
ground, he cried in a loud voice: ‘“ Christ 
have mercy upon me a sinner.” 

And the child Christ laid His hands upon 
Red Aldys and spoke words of comfort to 
him and commanded him that he should 
follow Him and serve Him. 
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And on the spot where Christ had laid 
His hands upon him Aldys made for him- 
sclf a dwelling-place among the rocks 
beside the winding Wyndbeck. And there 
for many years he laboured to bring peace 
and healing to the poor folk of the valley, 
learning their needs that he might help 
them. 

And the fame of him soon spread far and 
wide, and many came to him to ask his 
blessing, repenting of their evil lives. And 
he went about among the people teaching 
the love of the Lord Jesus. 

Little Anthony had often passed the great 
church of St. Aldys just beyond the Market 
Square, an imposing building of grey stone 
with a spire one hundred and eighty feet 
high. They say that forming part of its 
foundations are the very rocks among 
which once Saint Aldys dwelt, on the spot 
where Christ had appeared to him and had 
forgiven him his sins. 

Having heard the story, he felt a longing 
to see the inside of it, and one afternoon, 
instead of going to his uncle’s, he wandered 
there. It was surrounded by iron railings 
and the great iron gates were padlocked. 
But in a corner, behind a massive buttress, 
he found a little door that opened. It led 
into a stone passage and down some steps 
into a vaulted room where he fell over a 
chair, and a bat flew out and _ fluttered 
silently until it disappeared into the 
shadows. But he found the church at last. 
It was vast and high and very, very cold, 
and only a faint chill light came in through 
the screened windows. The silence fright- 
ened him, He had forgotten to make a note 
of the way by which he had entered, and 
all the doors that he tried were securely 
fastened. <A terror seized him that he 
would never be able to get out. It seemed 
to him that he was in a grave. 

By luck he blundered back into the little 
vaulted chamber, and from there groped his 
way out. He closed the door behind him 
with a bane. He had a feeling that some- 
thing was following him and might drag 
him back. He ran all the way home. 


(End of Chapter Three) 
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The Angel of Milan 
which crowns one of the 9 ures that rise like a forest 
pites, Is adorned with Over 2joce statues 
See the article “ Wintering broad, 


The * Angel of Milan,” from the roof of Milan Cat! 
alone, with the » all of marole 
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ul month, 


Silver Linings for 
nmarried Women 


OST of the women who come to me 
to be treated for nervous troubles are 
unmarried—and unhappy,” said a 
doctor to me a few days ago. 

We went on to discuss the subject, and I 
was not a little surprised to find that my 
medical friend was seriously concerned 
about the increasing number of women who, 
unmated, were bored, depressed, and dis 
contented. 

The experience of this doctor appeared to 
disagree with my own, for among the women 
who are my friends are many who, un- 
married, are leading happy and thoroughly 
useful lives. 

Yet, on reflection, I came to believe that 
probably the doctor had a better means of 
forming a correct judgment than I had my- 
self, and I that most of 
women friends -that to say, 
under forty. The problem of the unhappy 
unmarried woman is not the problem of the 
woman of twenty-five or thirty-five, but the 
problem of the woman who is considerably 
older. 

The difficulty is that every un- 
married woman of thirty may develop into 


remembered my 


are young is 


almost 


the unhappy unmarried woman 
five or fifty; 


ot forty- 


even in fairly young women 
one can detect the beginnings of that rest 
lessness and discontent which may 
wreck the usefulness and the happiness of 


any life later on. 


easily 


The Lot of the Married Woman 
There is no life more happy than the life 

of the joyfully mated woman who is the 

mother of a \s 


need 


family. 
one is conscious of 


one erows older 
of something 
to replace the pride in independence which 


Was such a The 


a 


the 
treasure in one’s youth. 
life of the married woman who is 
mother is a natural progression of service. 
Days of babyhood are followed by davs of 
schoolhood, each period demanding fully 
the cleverness, the sympathy of the mother. 
As the children grow to womanhood and 
manhood there be an even ereater 


demand on the mother, as her big “little 
ones” dj 


aiscovey 
And if 


also 


May 


het possibilities 
marriage takes the 


as friend 


«lt 


children away 


By 
Marie 
Harrison 


from the old home there is the blossoming 
of new romances to follow, the coming of 
new little lives to watch. 

That is the normal life of the normal mar- 
ried woman. It is a life of constant and 
always changing interest. 

Contrasted with that of the Un- 

married 

Now take the life of the unmated woman. 
As a girl her independence 


as a Wage-earner, 


is precious; 
living in a home which 
is a delight and an inspiration to her, she 
is happy. But I observed that the 
happiness rarely And I think it is 
largely because a woman eventually comes 


have 
lasts. 


to discover that a home without responsi- 
bility is not a home as most of us under- 
stand it. 

It is not the furnishings, not even the 
domestic arrangements of a house, which 
make a home. It is the sharing of a com- 
mon life, the sense of responsibility of parent 
to chiid and of child to parent, which make 
a home, and without these qualities you get 
a house, and not very much more, 

Why Man Toils On 

It is the sense 

the happiness of 


that he is responsible for 


his children that makes a 


man toil on cheerfully at work which pos- 
sibly he dislikes; it is the sense of responsi- 
bility that makes a woman sacrifice the 
pleasures in which she might indulge for 


the greatcr go id of he And 


r little family. 


it is exactly this absence of responsibility 
which makes so many unmarried women 
restless, subject to nervous troubles, dis- 


contented and unhappy while they are still 


young in 

Ot tens of hundreds of 
unmarried women who live beautiful lives, 
caring for sick, 


years. 


course, there are 


elderly parents, for younger 


brothers or sisters, 


Such lives 


or for some remote rela- 
no praise, and I need 
hardly say it is not of such women that I 
am thinking when I refer to the restless and 
unhappy unmarried women of round about 
forty. 


tive. necd 


In an age when there is so much work 
for women to do, and so many intellectual 
and artistic pleasures possible for them, it 
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is tragic that there should be any unmar- 
ried women who are unhappy because they 
are unwed. 

Were you to ask if they were unhappy 
they would probably deny it instantly. 
They would probably retort with some 
plausible remark about the divorce courts 
and the large numbers of unhappy marriages 
of which we hear. Nevertheless it remains 
true that these women if unhappy are un 
happy because they are without those re 
sponsibilities and that power of looking for 
ward which are generally inseparable from 
marriage. 


Bored, Tired, Depressed 

In some women the sense of boredom is a 
quality of the temperament which marriage 
itself cannot kill. But in normal people you 
seldom find a busy woman, with lots of 
other people to think for and about, bored. 
It is more likely to be the independent 
woman living in a flat or in a boarding 
house, with few or no responsibilities, who 
is easily tired, easily discontented, easily 
depressed. 

The question that is perplexing doctors, 
as well as such women themselves, is how 
exactly this sense 
vented. 

If you have no existing responsibility it 
is not easy immediately to discover one. 
You cannot suddenly provide yourself with 


What, 


of boredom can be pre 


a small sister or a delicate relative. 
then, are you to do? 

One of the first things is simply negative, 
and that is to refrain trom those sentimental 
attachments to men which lead nowhere and 
which destroy all peace of soul. Honest, 
open friendships with men, friendships in 
which there may be decent sentiment with 
out sentimentality are forces for good. But 
where is the happiness in those emotional 
experiences so 


characteristic of our 


age, 
those temporary attachments which = are 
rarely more than a wild enjoyment of 


pleasures ? 


have seen middle-aged unmarried 
women made miserable on a seaside holi- 
day because they were utterly unable to 


attract men who would take them about 
ge nerally fuss of then | 
unmarried women say again 
© Ves all very well going 
if you have a man with 
not 1 h n ine alone 
\nd 
Ot ¢ 


make a 
have heard 
and again: 


y it 
a theatre 


but 


another woman 


vou, 
it’s or with 


that from women 
cenuine 


ippre tinge ai vood 


3efore a woman can really enjoy the 
good things of life she must have a male 
escort. Does it that? Tt 


secm so. 


come to would 


Away from Dependence on Men 

Well, then, to get away from a depend- 
ence on men is the first step to permanent 
happiness in any woman. The martried 
woman is happy not because of what she 
gets from her husband, but because of what 
she gives him, and it is a mistake often 
made by unmarried women to suppose it 
is otherwise. 

With a new spirit of detachment from 
the appeal of sentimental relationships a 
woman has won the best kind of freedom, and 
she is then able to face that great question 
of which I have already written 


that ques- 
tion of responsibility. 


Responsibility that Invigorates 

There is invigorating and 
nothing so likely to give one solid happi- 
as making oneself responsible for the 
happiness of someone else, 

The woman of forty or so is frequently 
without living parents. Her brothers and 
sisters have their own interests and duties. 
She lives alone. She has no one but her- 
self to consult or to please. 


nothing so 


ness 


She eats what 
she likes, sleeps as long as she likes, stays 
at home or goes out as she pleases. Her 
life is almost inevitably a sequence of small 
self-gratifications. 


The woman who declares that she must 
live alone because she can't tolerate the 
restriction on her freedom which even the 


sharing of rooms with anothe 
mean, is on 

No man or woman, except those specially 
called by God to some rare and_ perfect 
work, was meant to live alone. 
have to live alone. 
very 


woman would 


the high road to egotism. 


Some ot us 
live alone 
the loss of 
different 


Some of us 
unwillingly, mourning 


love. But that 


those we is 


thing. 
Share with a Woman 

If you 
the next 


with a we 


can’t share your life with a man 
best thing it 


man, vivine what vou can to your 


surely is to share 
common life, helping, loving, serving. 

for 
the happiness of the woman who shares your 


To be responsible in some measure 
flat or lives next room to you in a boarding- 
house is something lerable. In- 
stead of giving casual kindness make it your 

ib to provide that \\ ith 


pretty const 


woman ome kind 


of happiness each day, 
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SILVER LININGS FOR UNMARRIED WOMEN 


That is the serious and the most important 


side of the problem. 


Get a Hobby 

Coming to the lighter side, | should say 
that the thing most likely to be helpful in 
later life is to discover an engrossing hobby 
when fairly young. A multitude of hobbies 
is distracting ; too many interests are as bad 
as‘too few. But some one hobby which 
means action as distinct from contemplation 
is an enormous safeguard, 

It is difficult to help a bored woman, It 
is much easier to prevent a woman trom 
getting bored. If you want a friend to 
learn swimming, to play golf, to study archi 


tecture or music, to collect old china or to 
make pottery, you must get hold of het 

before she is bored. Otherwise she will look 
at you politely and smile. Phe bored woman 
is so bored that she refuses to believe that 


there is anything in this world that could 
amuse or interest her. 

The younger a woman is the more recep 
: ht. if she has any 


tive she is. A woman o1 ght, 
imagination and any widtl 
have discovered before she is forty some 


1 of interests, to 


thing apart from her work that interests he 
supremely. If she concentrates on the 
hobby she has discovered she has a posses 
sion which the vears cannot take from her. 

It is a wonderful refreshment to any 
woman to know the joy of friendship with 
children, and I often wish there were some 
means of bringing together the childles 
women with loving mother heerts and all 
orphans. When 
ever [ see a small child walking with fifty 
other small children from the doors of some 
orphanage or institution I wish I could find 


the little children who ; 


for her some special friend among the 
women who have no children of their own. 


Exquisite Godmothers 
There is nothing like the love of a child 


to sweeten life, or to 


keep one’s faith fresh 
Yet I don’t know how we 
can bring the lonely women and the lonely 
children together. There is a great work 


and undimmed 


to be done here, and it is not that debat 
able business of child adoption of which | 


am thinking. It is rather of those exquis 
friendships which can and do exist between 
children and crown ups and which make 
life the better for both. Som dav, I hop 
we shall find a way of providine not a fain 


godmother laden with gifts, but a homely, 
happy, understanding woman friend for 
every little child who knows no family life, 
but whose young days are spent as one of 
hundreds in some big institution, 

Well, I should say in the meantime to 
any woman who has the chance of making a 
friendship with a child, “Get ahead with 
it, for it is going to make a world of dif- 
ference to you.” 


Where Man is Wiser 

I think there is just one other thing to be 
said, and that is on the physical side. Too 
many women ignore the duties they owe to 
themselves as physical human beings. I am 
amazed at the lack of fresh air and exercise 
of most women’s lives. I know very few 
women who can enjoy a ten- or twenty-mile 
tramp over the Sussex downs, and very few 
who think it worth while to go to a park 
for a walk or to one of those commons or 
open spaces which are near to almost all our 
towns, 

Man is wiser in this respect. The normal 
man, if he doesn’t play golf, takes some 
kind of exercise to keep him fit, but the 
average woman simply won't take exercise. 
She is therefore far more subject than a 
man to those nervous disorders which are 
sometimes purely physical in their origin. 
Women also are more careless about their 
food. ‘The man who insists on getting a 
good dinner after a day’s work is wiser 
than the woman who has an inadequate 
supper, 

Fresh air, good food, and exercise have 
more to do with making us happy than many 
of us think. 

Perhaps, indeed, I ought to have begun 
with these; with the body in perfect order 
it is often easy for the mind to do its work 
properly. 

The ordinary unmarried woman who is 
unhappy may eventually become a case for 


a psycho-therapist. But the power to be 
happy is her own. “There is no duty we 
underrate so much as the duty of being 


happy,” said Robert Louis Stevenson. And 
that, I think, ought to be the motto of every 
woman who is conscious that she has missed 
happiness because she is without a husband 

The unhappiness of the unmarried woman 
ceases to be a problem when it is faced 
honestly and bravely; it is egotism which is 
at the root of such 


inh ippiness, and the 
cure 18 at han 
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No. 4,—-The climb itself is as satisfying as the view 


HE lanes may be sheltered, the flat, low- 
lying roads more suitable for a quiet 
stroll. But for the exhilaration of effort, 
for the glow of achievement—climb the hill. 

You will get hot, out of temper perhaps, 
certainly out of breath. No matter. There 
may be a view at the top; and there 
always the joy of the climb. 

We can all get that. For the hills of Life 
are our endeavours. ‘The high views of 
public success are not for all of us. We 
cannot all be Prime Minister, Bishop, Judge, 
General. We do not all want to be; which is 
lucky. But we can all endeavour into 
our life. Even a little hill is an adventure. 
So get a hill. Get an endeavour. 

For endeavour makes life something more 
than mere ambling dully to the end, munch- 
ing a bit of cake. If we climb we see more. 
We cannot even see our own selves properly 
if we only meander in the lanes of comfort- 
ableness or along the flat roads of self- 
content. Certainly the view here is not 
usually enlivening—the reason why so many 
of us shirk it—but it is quite an achieve 
ment. The biggest achievement mav be the 
victory within ourselves. 


is 


get 


Even the everyday routine can supply the 
of effort. 


joys Take the dullest job vou 
know. That is probably your own. We 
are all quite sure of that at times. Vet 
make it your endeavour and it becomes 


an adventure. 

The shoe-black, so inspired, invents shoe 
polishes; the office-boy the owner 
of an office. ‘To consider ourselves prisoners 
from one holiday to another, to go through 


bec: mes 


the week waiting for the week-ends, js 
to stay at the bottom of the hill with the 


picnic baskets. Who wants that when climb- 


ing is toward? 
Mere comfort gets very boring, but en 
deavour is always interesting. ‘There will 


be difficulties and disappointments innumer 
able; times when small voices whisper that 
it is not worth while; moments when we 
taste the beastliness of failure. Friends dis 
courage us, because they do not understand, 


or want us indifferent like themselves. 


Circumstances become our enemies; we run 


short of money at a critical time; our health 
goes wrong just when we need it most; some 
unexpected boulder falls and hurts us. The 
hill that looked so smooth and green and 


fair in the distance has become a dreadfully 
rough place. 

This generally happens about half-way up. 
Never We difficulties ; 
never, of course, so many as there really are. 
But without them would 
in accomplishment. 


mind, expected 


there be no merit 
Success is not a mere matter of applause, 
but consciousness of effort. The 
prince will go on scheming schemes 
after he has the need or 
money. Even our self-devel 
there is the joy of achievement. 


merchant 
lon 
wish to make more 
own 


in pment 


In everything it is an asset. With it we 
can laugh when the loose stones of daily 
worries slip beneath us; we can make pro 
gress somehow over the slippery grass of 
prolonged difficulty which impedes us and 
makes us very tired; if we lose the track 
we can always find another. By the aid of it 
these risks of the climb become a test. It 
is our pride to overcome them; and having 
overcome them they help us with an inch of 
progress to a yard of new incentive. 

We generally need that incentive. With 
the stoutest heart, with the most resilient 
sense of humour, most of us feel at times 
that the whole world waits to laugh at our 
defeat. It is not really so; we are only tired 
then. Then we may look back to see how 
far we have come. But do not look back 
often. 


Also do not expect too much. At the end 
it may be quite a small thing we have done; 
no more rap of knowledge passed 
improved, a bit of land cul 
put in the way, perhaps only 
our own character developed. 


than a 
method 
tivated, a son 


on, a 


So be it. We have had our climb. That 
is better than all the loitering. We need not 
bother too much about the view. For if we 
set out to climb we do climb somewhere; 


and if we climb cleanly are the better for 
the climbing. 
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Renunciation 


HEN Wintringham first saw her, 

white-capped, silhouetted against the 

eternal snows there in the magic 
moonlight, he told himself that the em- 
bedied spirit of the mountains had been 
graciously pleased to favour him beyond his 
deserts. She was very beautiful—so beauti- 
ful, indeed, that he fetched his breath gasp- 
ingly and wondered vaguely if this were 
still another of those tantalizing dreams of 
qa realized ideal that had caused him 
spiritual trouble before. Because he had 
often dreamed of such womanly perfection. 
His heart set up a frantic beating ; he sound- 
lessly prayed that his somewhat clumsy 
approach had not created the uproar le 
imagined had been created. To his excited 
senses it seemed that the entire Alps were 
tilting themselves from their bases and hurl- 
ing themselves noisily into the startled 
valleys ; and vet the girl did not stir; she 
showed no appreciation of his nearness. 

“Tf IT so much as whisper she'll dis- 
appear,’ Wintringham thought. He sank 
down behind convenient cover and watched, 
with the honest soul of him aflame in his 
widened eyes. Beauty! This was the ulti- 
mate loveliness—inhuman. Only those 
peculiarly in favour with the high gods 
were ever vouchsafed such astounding 


visions; and he found himself wonderins 


o 
vaguely what magnificent subtlety of sacri 
fice had been his that this token should 
be granted. But when the perfect lips 


parted, when a thrilling song-note arose 
towards the vividly silvered sky, he gasped. 
She was human, after all; human and alive! 
Then Wintringham knew there was a kindly 
God, and that his searchings through the 
unsatisfied years had not been in vain. She 
sang; and her song was as_ beautiful 


is 
herself, with a vearninge cadence in its 
timbre that suggested the sob of a heart 
tried nigh to breaking 

“Oh, don’t!” 


he muttered. “Don’t ex 
pose your soul!” But she sang on, and 
singing, drove her image into secure founda 
tion in the inner, unsullied soul of Hilary 
Wintringham, so that he knew—the revela- 
ton came swiftly and surely as the flaming 
—— striking acro the listening sky 
that the golden girl of happiest dreams 
stood there within reach of his longing 


By 
Frank H. Shaw 


hands. A man may render thanks to his 
Maker as well in a prone position as on his 
knees; and Wintringham’s inarticulate re- 
joicings no doubt attained their goal as 
surely as if pronounced whilst bent in 
worship in the world’s superbest cathedral. 

But in his ecstasy he forgot something of 
his earlier caution. The projecting frag- 
ment of rock against which his foot was 
buttressed tore from its holding and _ slid 
noisily down the slope. The song stopped; 
the silence closed breathlessly. To Win- 
tringham it seemed as though the hoary 
Alps held themselves expectant and out- 
raged at this impious intrusion into their 
magic solitudes., 

“Who’s there?” the girl called, her voice 
steady and unafraid. 

“Tt is I, ma’am-—one Hilary Wintring- 
ham, a man of no particular fame.” He 
got to his feet and went towards her like a 
man treading glorifying air. “I’ve been 
thanking God, ma’am, in that He is such 
a perfect artist.” There was nothing offen- 
sive in the compliment, and by the moon- 
light’s kindness he was able to see a perfect 
smile curve her perfect lips. ‘“I—I feared 
lest you might—— It is night, ma’am, and 

-and——” Face to face with her, he found 
himself strangely unready with words. 
Everything save her beauty and_ this 
astounding emotion that was troubling him 
seemed to be of less account than the moon- 
light gossamer on the serene snow-caps. 

“But at night,” she said, and her speak- 
ing voice was bell-like, “one’s thoughts go 
farther than by day. It is kind of you to 
show an interest in my welfare, sir, but I 
assure you I was not in danger. I was 
even thoughtful enough to put on my old 
walking tweeds, observe.” 

He had taken no heed of her raiment— 
who would study the texture of an angel’s 
robe ?—and even now, with his attention 
drawn to her garments, he had eyes only 
for her face, and thought only for that 
subtle sob of sadness that underran her 
words, 

‘I’m presumptuous, ma’am,” said he; 
“but [ claim the privilege of the moonlight. 
It seemed to me, hearing you sing, that your 
heart was troubled. And there’s a very 
terrible precipice within a hundred feet. 
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Ma’am, won’t you—won’t you-——” And 
now he saw her face whiten to the lips, 
saw her eyes studiously averted from that 
imminent brink of death. More, he saw a 
quick shudder shake her and an expression 
of unbelievable fear show in those averted 
eyes. The moon was very strong, and the 
wispy clouds that had flitted across its bur- 
nished face were drifting into nothingness. 
He ventured to reach out a hand that was 
not quite so steady as he might have wished, 
and touched her on the arm. 

“Second thoughts are best, and I’m glad 
my foot slipped on that stone,” said he 
gently. “A sorrow shared is a sorrow 
halved. Oh, ma’am, can a mere ordinary 
man help in any way? For I saw your face 
before you sang, and it seemed to me that 
I read deep down into the troubled soul of 
you. Yes, and I saw the step you took 
towards that—that—nothineness. And I’m 
thanking God all the time that I startied 
you.” He heard the quick sob tear her 
throat. “It’s the coward’s way,” he said. 
“Can’t a man help? ” 

“You can take me back to my hotel,” she 
said in broken tones. “Let me hold your 
arm, sir—so. You would seem to be strong 
~-strong and—good. Like these big hill 
crests around and about us.” Again he felt 
the shiver shake her, and because his in- 
stinct taught him aright he patted the little 
hand that had been slipped through his arm. 
Nor did she resent the familiarity; for up 
there in the elemental spaces it was as 
though the ordinary conventions had dis 
persed together with the wispy clouds. For 
a while they walked in silence, he waiting 
on her emotion. And then he said, verv 
gravely, but there was a note in his voice 
that was suggestive of exultant laughter: 
*There’s no trouble worth the taking of a 
precious life; and I’d imagine, ma’am, your 
life is very precious to—someone.” “She 
made no answer, and he went on: 

* The thing to do is to live—to live! No 
matter what the errors may have been, no 
matter how fierce the temptation, 1 believe 
God gives us all a second chance. Strong 
you called me a while ago, strong and 
good, Weak I’ve been, and far from good, 
alas! but when T saw you standing there, 
all saintly and hallowed in the silver, 1 
knew the good God had given me my 
chance.” 

As he spoke he felt her quivering cea 
felt her litthe hand withdrawn. — Tool 


( cond 


ne 
it her, he sew her figure 


traight n, het 
head thrown back. 


“Let’s say I was a coward for permitting 
the thought,” said she. “Yes, sir, you were 
right. It was the great peace | sought, 
Rest—rest! That was what my tired soul 
was craving. But between you, you and 
the moonlight and the mountain-tops have 
shown me wherein my weakness lies. No, 
you need not be afraid; there'll be no more 
coquetting with death.” 

“Thank God for that! ” said he fervently, 
Again in silence they paced on, descending 
a rough path in the snowy slope. And 
then their way led them between high rocks, 
with sparse herbage forming a natural arch 
above them, obscuring the moonlight. The 
track before them was strewn with boulders; 
somewhere near at hand sounded the slither- 
ing rush of a snowfall; there were tricklings 
of water, the rumble of falling stone. 

“Oh, look out!” said Wintringham, and 
caught her in his arms to snatch her oppor 
tunely aside as a monstrous mass of the 
overhanging rock slid bodily from its base 
and descended with world-shaking rever- 
berations on the very spot where she had 
paused. Until the echoes died rumblingly 
away and the throbbing silence returned he 
held her, feeling the sweet, fast beating of 
her heart on his. 

“That’s twice to-night, sir, you’ve saved 
me,” whispered she, her lips close against 
the lapel of his coat. ‘‘I think, like Clive, 
I might be reserved for something.” 

Mr. Wintringham laughed. “Great or 
little, what does it matter? ” he demanded 
“We've all got our niche to fill, and we 
quarrel with the Almighty if we hesitate to 
step into the place He has appointed.” 

Still held in his arms, still a-tremble, she 
lifted her face to his, and her breath flut- 
tered on his cheek. His lips thirsting for 
that possible kiss, he yet found strength of 
soul sufficient to set her apart, knowing that 
recent emotions had destroyed her balances. 

“Let's make for your hotel,” said he. 
* There’s danger abroad to-night.” And the 
rest of the journey was made in silence 

That night, in his room in the little 
pension that stood perched on a rocky sum 
mit above the ereat hotel, where all the 
wealthy resorted, Mr. Wintringham did not 
find sleep come at his bidding. In his heart 
leaped and clamoured a joyous song—a song 


that, towards the dawn, swelled into a 


triumphant anthem Not niggardly had 
love by towed hh eifts: he had de cended 
upon the man with both hands crammed to 
Never had Wintringham be- 
lieved that love, when it came, could be 


overflowing, 
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For that was what it was— 
love, unbounded as the system, 
wonderful as an Alpine dawn. Throughout 
his life, he would have it, he had been in 
search of this realized ideal, this golden 
giri of glory, and only the clean soul of 
him had believed in her actual existence. 
Yet he had found her, found her alone. He 
had saved her from death, and most 
assuredly her life and all her 
meant belonged unreservedly to him. Ot! 
course, there must be decent in 
world 


such an ecstasy. 
solar 


tervals, for a _ sceptical 
sniffed scornfully at the thought of 
love at frst sight, not understand- 
ing that love was a thing not of 
To Win- 


silvered 


moments but of infinity 

tringham, staring at the 
square of his window, it was as 
though throughout long-dead ages 
he had striven to solve life’s prob 
lems in company with this dazzling 
And them 
another 


unknown. ahead ol 


soul 


God, 


stretched infinity, 


shaking in its possibilities 
he assured himself, was 


joker. Hye 
did not bring to a 


no practical 
man 
the one woman of all the 
‘orld in order to snatch 
her from him as the waters 
from Tantalus’s 

ly lips. In great con 
tentrnent of spirit he fell 
asleep before the first 


crimson 


receded 


streaks of the 
lone la\ Mme? | 
long, slow dawn merged 
into the delicate blue of 
the Alpine sky, and 
dreamt serenely. Even in 
dreams he whispeved 
heartfelt thanks to that 
Siorious rovidence 
had ordained that he. 
Hilary 


should be so placed as to 


Wintringham, 


be able to settle most ot 

a woman’s earthly proo 

lems. For he was by wa 

of being a wealthy “man, one of 
lavourites. 


fortune 


Waking, he leaned his elbows on the sill 
of his open window and stared down at the 
clustered chimneys of the 
Morning was very far ‘ 
ae it. In Hilary Wintringham 
arose a song seing 
Wondered who the gi 1 might be. 
her Personal identity troubled 


1 lovers’ Mornin 


human, hi 
Not that 
him in the 


dear life 


vreat hotel The 


3! 


brawn 
by 
J. R. Skelton 


**The song stopped ; 
the silence closed 
breathlessly 2.) 


least. Had she been cullervmaid it could 
have made no difference. She was the one 
woman chosen from all women to fill his 
heart and gladden his gratefu ! Out 
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side the little pension he affected in prefer- 
ence to the great hotel that was Haut- 
Murren’s pride, a rushing mountain stream 
had been widened and deepened into a pool, 
and now, in the keen, crisp freshness of that 
Alpine morning, he ran lightly thither, 
dived into the ice-cold waters and swam his 
strongest, rejoicing to match his strength 
against the rigour of the pool. Every 
ripple that burled over a rounded boulder 
sang a separate song of joy to him, and all 
these songs united into a pan of exulta- 
tion. He had discovered his soul mate up 
there in the Alpine silences; and—she knew 
him as her mate, unless the witchery of her 
mysterious eyes of overnight lied most con- 
fusedly. And in a little while their lips 
would speak—no, sing!—the message that 
had already passed from heart to throb- 
bing heart. That morning he donned fairy 
raiment and breakfasted on ambrosia, whilst 
other mea, and women not a few, into whose 
sterile hearts love had never entered, 
watched his radiant face grudgingly. 

His instinct now was to fare down to the 
hotel. Every minute spent away from the 
girl of the moonlight seemed a_ wasted 
eternity of time; but with the broad veranda 
in plain sight he halted sharply and 
laughed. 

“God bless me, I don’t even know her 
name!” said he. “Who am I to ask for? 
They'll think me mad!’’ But with a fresh 
grip upon his courage he entered the great 
lounge, his eyes racing from face to curious 
face. No, she was not there. Nor did a 
search of the visitors’ book enlighten him. 
There were so many names, and a dozen of 
them would have fitted her. The haughty 
clerk in the reception bureau, seeing in 
Wintringham no potential patron, was curt 
and uninformative; and presently, with a 
chill assailing him, he wandered forth into 
a day that had lost something of its pristine 
brilliance. 

“If I can’t see her, I can at least see 
the place where I saw her,” he told himself, 
and made rapid progress up the mountain 
path, through the defile where the fallen 
rock and earth still remained to prove to 
him that the night’s happenings were not, 
as he had feared, the whimsies of a dream: 
on and up, until he stood wellnigh upon 
that imminent brink. There in the hardened 


snow were still the indistinct footmarks of 
her, and that was further proof of the 
reality of it all. He stood where she had 


stood, meticulou ly covering her footprint 


as though Claiming that fragment of ground 


> 


as his lawful right, and threw his arms to 
heaven and rejoiced. ‘Then, staring down 
into the terrible void that might have proved 
her grave, watching low clouds seethe and 
surge among the lower peaks, he heard a 
sound and swung about—to meet her almost 
face to face! 

3y daylight she showed younger than 
under the deceiving moonshine. There was 
colour in her cheeks, and—he felt his heart 
leap—a sme that might have meant real 
happiness in her eyes. Nay, more, he saw 
her hand go to her breast and cling ther 
a little tremulous, as if to still a greater 
trembling beneath. Bareheaded and breat! 
less, he went towards her. 

“T was trying to reconstruct an emotion,” 
said he, finding words useless. ‘And— 
you?” She did not answer, but the rar 
colour ebbed from her cheeks, so that to the 
spirit of Hilary Wintringham there came a 
ereat daring. He laughed all unsteadily a 
he laid his hands upon her slim shoulders 
and gave her a little involuntary shake. “I 
believe,” said he, “that you came for tl 
same reason as myself.” So, slowly 
more swiftly, the great truth penetrat 
their hearts, that in the infinite heaven) 
wisdom they two had been set apart for each 
other, as it were, since time began. No 
tedious process of misunderstanding and 
heartburning was to be 
possessed them to their deeps, a full and 
abiding love, leaping instantly into vacant 


spaces, 


at first, 


theirs: 


As yet, however, their lips were 
sealed, though the eyes of them told more 
than many and many 
that she flushed and 
sweetness and looked down, and looked up 
to scan the grimly watchful peaks that, sun- 
flushed now, might almost be counted as be- 
stowing silent benedictions upon them. And 
presently, hand in hand like two little chil- 
dren, in an enchanted silence they 
back towards the ordinary world. 

What’s name?” Wintringham 
asked, with a catchy laugh, as they came in 
sight of the hotel. “ How 
you, to ask for you? ” 

“It won't be for long,” she said 
leave here quickly—very quickly. 
Nayena—Nayena Meredith.” 

Later, alone, turning that name over in 
his mind, he decided that it was the sweetest 
he had ever heard: it titted her as if 
on her special behalt 

“What need to tell 
caucht at her hand 
up in the 


words might say. So 


paled with wondrous 


moved 
your 
know 


am I to 


“T must 
But Iam 


created 


you? ” 
Onc 


spac es, 


he said, and 
* more they were 


silent with the 


moon- 


‘ 


silvered peaks around and about. For he 
had pleaded with her that day, in the full 
sunlight glow, to grant him a meeting be- 
neath the moon; and she, tremulously, her 
lips fluttering, had agreed. It Was a fitting 
place, Wintringham agreed, in which to put 
the soul stirrings that possessed him into 
spoken words, to weave sweet fancies, to 
reveal to this understanding woman the tight- 
locked fastnesses of his inner being. During 
the intervening days they had met fre- 
quently, and yet not once, until this perfect 
evening, had they contrived a set appoint- 
ment, It was as though their two souls 
flew together through the vastnesses and 
mingled as of ordained purpose. 

And now, when he groped for words, they 
stood away from his lips mockingly; for in 
all the tongues were no words that might 
describe the loveliness of her in his sight. 

“If I tried for years [ could never tell 
you,” said he, and told her in adoring 
glances. “Sweetheart, must [ say that I’ve 
loved you—loved you? ” He paused wonder- 
ingly, caught his breath. “Dear God, what 
a poor word love is when spoken so! But 
I've worshipped you and sought you so long 
as I could remember. Always | knew that 
some time--somewhere I'd find you waiting 
for me on the final summits, bathed very 
sweetly in the moonlight that’s always been 
my friend.” And so he took her, only 
faintly resisting, into his arms, and cradled 
her dear sunny head upon his shoulde1 
and, driven mad by the witchery of her near 
ness and the scent that stole subtly from her 
hair, kissed her eyes and her forehead, and 
then, slowly, lingeringly, as a devotee might 
kiss the hand of a saint, her surrendered 
lips, 


“You know I love you?” he said. “You 
feel as I do, that it was meant from the be- 
ginning?) Otherwise why should we tw 
strange souls have drifted here to meet on 
the thresho!d of de ath, to spring back, jo, 
lifted, to the threshold of everlasting life 
and love? ” 


Then, swiftly, without pausing for he: 
answer, the words came to him and from his 
lips. He sketched a roseate future. By 
God’s good grace he was a wealthy man: i 


England was a home that was almost a 


etting for her, a house beautiful, hallowed 
by the loves of brave men and fair women 
l'here were enchanted gardens, rose-scented 
beneath the moon, where whispers of lov 


seemed everlastingly astray in the sombre 
shad 

hadows, Where nightingales sane impa 

songs exaltine ve a kk ne f all 
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the world. But first they would wander 
through Europe, hither and thither as fancy 
dictated, visiting those places in which he 
had sought her—his dream-woman who 
Was now materialized and infinitely more 
wonderful than his brightest dream. Very 
happy was his laughter, very gay were his 


gushing words, interspersed with lingering 
kisses; until out of the silvered west a great 
cloud sprang swiftly, gathering darkness to 
itself as it came, and laid a fearsome veil 
across the moon. She shivered quickly in 
his arms, and then she gently withdrew 
herself from that dear embrace. Maybe the 
gloom gave her a courage the moonlight 
killed. 

“Listen,” she whispered, holding him 


apart with strong but gentle hands. “It’s 
all a dream, all moonlight magic, dear. 
No; wait a little; let me speak. 3ut first 
ll say this: That I’m in your hands as 
I was in your arms. You shall decide for 
me, you shall point out the shining road. 
Dear, I'm only a fraud; I’m not what you 
think me. It’s pleased Fate to make me a 
princess as well as a woman, and during 
these days I’ve let the woman of me take 
the upper hand. Have I done right? That 
night when’—he saw the pallid oval of 
her face turn towards the brink whence she 
had swayed—* when you found me I was 
sick of life, sick of everything, until I felt 
some greater power than my own will hold 
me back from. self-destruction, though I 
wanted to die—I wanted to die. For life 
showed itself as such a terrible puzzle, such 
a bewildering medley that death seemed 
preferable by far. And I know now that it 
was your love that drew me back from the 
perilous brink, as it was the words you 
spoke that showed me clearly the way of my 
dutv, No, listen, dear, for J] must tear 
down the veils now and let you see the 
pitiful fraud you’ve loved, the sham you've 
lavished the wealth of your great, noble 
heart upon, 


“I’m Nayena of Sturmfeldt.” He gave a 
sharp cry at that, then fell silent as her 
hand covered his lips. “That tells you 


something? Nayena of Sturmfeldt, chosen 
bride of Max of Breadsturlitz. Wait—wait! 
Don’t judge me yet. We—we princesses 
aren't altogether free to please ourselves, as 
But it was 
deemed wise that Max and T should mate. 
Max! God knows [| hated the thought of 
it, fo it is no ecret that Max of Bread 
turlitz is bad—bad to the core \ tyrant, 
eh: \—a loose liver A oman who ha 


are the meanest of our subjects. 
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spasms of madness ia his cups that make 
him like a devil! ‘Yhat’s common talk—the 
world knows it. A- bad king of a good 
country, eh? Wait a little while, dear. 
I’ve not much more to say. But ever since 
I was a little child, and that was when 
Max first saw me, I’ve had an influence 
over him—for good. .With me he fought 
stern battles with his baser self—because of 
me, I know, for so he’s told me. He’s tried 
to lift himself. He’s fallen back; but again 
and again he’s tried to rise to the greatness 
that should be his. He told me that with 
me always beside him he could achieve the 
summit of all his dreams; and, ob, but he 
Was in earnest, as he always was in earnest 
when with me. But, even so, the inner part 
of me shuddered at thought of such a 
mating.” He nodded, silent, his hands 
clasped tightly between his knees, as though 
in understanding. And she, with the need 
for self-revelation upon her, continued 
rapidly : 

“TI came here to fight out the battle alone. 
i made that condition that for one month 
I was to be free to learn the secrets of my 
own heart, to be mistress of myself. And 
here I came, to learn from God which path 
Was my appointed path, up here amongst 
the grim old mountains that have watched 
many kings and dynasties pass away un- 
moved. The night you saw me I thought 
I had the answer to my question—and that 
answer was death. Yes, death the silencer, 
the peace giver, the panacea to all human 
doubts and torments.” 

He uttered a sharp little cry; his hand 
went out as though again to draw her back 
from the brink. 

“And then—you came,” she whispered, 
“and I knew what glory life could hold. 
Oh, yes, dear heart, I love you. I love vou 
so amazingly that the whole heart of me 
does not seem big enough to hold my love; 
it swells and spreads like a rushing tide, 
sweeping me away and far away on its 
bosom into a mystic haven of such happi 
ness as stuns my faltering soul.” 

It was now as though she were singing. 
But suddenly she turned upon him the full 
splendour of her opened eves. He saw her 
dim, pearly face all radiant; he saw the 
impulsive opening of her arms. 

“1 give myself to you, if you will,” she 
said. “Yes, wholly, freely, thanking God 
for the much I have to give. I place myself 
19 your hands, counting no cost. Take me 
if you will, and I'll answer your love with 
a love that must astound you, for it’s here 


here in my heart, a tide of merciless adora- 
tion that cannet be checked. What are 
kings and empires when weighed in the 
balance with love? 1 love you; you're my 
king! Choose for me, my very dear, for 
I'm weak and just a frightened girl, on the 
threshold of a mystery that | cannot under- 
stand. Take me—in all honour, if you wish. 
Say a word, and I’ll lay my hand in yours 
here beneath the open skies and pledge 
myself to wifehood in its fullest sense.” — 

She thrust her quivering hands towards 
him until they fluttered into his trembling 
grasp. And, holding her so, the fiery flames 
of such a temptation as he had never known 
assailed him. ‘They searea him to the core 
of his soul, they scorched away that soul’: 
foundations; hot agonies racked him, for he 
was a man and young and greatly in love 
\nd so, looking past her, not daring to meet 
the dark glory of her tender eves, his gaze 
rested on the great and lofty peak of Mont 
Ailette, stoutest, most splendid of them all. 
From behind the lowering bank of storm 
cloud strayed a shaft of moonlight that by 
contrast was nigh as bright as the sun at 
noontime; and it kissed the ultimate peak 
to a dazzling splendour, so that to Win 
tringham it was as though the light that 
never was on sea or land greeted his fas- 
cinated eyes, 

For long and long he gazed, until t! 
steadiness of his stare drew her eves round 
to share the vision. And then she gave a 
little choking gasp that ended in a sob, for 
in the turning she had fairly seen his face, 
and on the mountain top she read what his 
answer would be. 

Presently Wintringham bowed his head 
in all reverence and laid his lips to tho 
slim hands, which had steadied as his ow! 
had steadied. 

“Dear lady of dreams,” he said very 
softly, but with never a tremor in his voice, 


“the whole of me is crying out for you, 
bidding me take you, bidding me open for 
you the gates of the inner heaven. That 
you must know, for you love me as I lov 
you. Bat love’s a bigger thing than lovers, 
as it’s a bigger thing than crowns and king 
doms. i'd be but an unworthy servant if 
| grasped the substance and let the golden 
shadow go by. A princess are you—yes, 
an 1, by heaven, a love ly one, a We 1} love 1 
one, too! ”’ 

She thought to hear a note of bitterness 
in his voice, and gave a little cry; but 


he held her hands the closer, and the op 


poken messave passed from heart to heart 
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Between these two could never be bitter- 
ness, never anything but an infinite faith 
and loving trust. 

“Ay. I’m tempted, dear,’ said 
\ intringham, after long silence, 
“for 1 could make you happy in a 
world that’s not overburdened with 
happiness. It would be so easy to git 


snatch you up and carry you away 
to some heaven of our own; and | 
know of many here and there about 
the world. Little lonely islands 
where surf crashes everlastingly on 


silver beaches and palm trees rustle 
in the soft south wind.”’ 
She felt his clasp of 


her hands tighten, and 
the agonies of his 
struggle passed through 
him to her. She waited = 


waited, breathless. 


They two seemed alone 
in all the world; it was <= 

as though that world 

held its breath, awaiting eS 

the issue. 
jt can’t be,” 

panted Wintringham. 

“Dear heart, it weustn’l 

be. God help me_ in 

that ve got to doom 

you to a life of pain 

and bitterness and much 

suffering, maybe; but 

you'd love me less if I 

took the gifts you offer. 

You must go to Max. 

It’s the straight road 

dear—the only road, if 

we'd have our love en 

shrined in honour, Fon 

love is honour, and 

“She thrust her quivering hands towards him 
ae until they fluttered into his trembling grasp J. R. Shelton 
know—knew Max: we 

Were at school together. I knew him must go to Max—that I must send you to 
better, perhaps, even than he knew him- him? Tell me you understand ! 

self. Much of good there was in him; I be “You see, dear heart of mine—how dear! 
lieve that much of that good remains. He’s love isn’t a little thing; it’s the living 
been a victim of circamstances, the sport of — spirit of God. I’ve loved you since time 
vicious, pandering friends, men who’d curry began; I’ll love you till time ceases to be. 
tavour at any price. Oh, I know—I know. [ cannot help myself. My love for you 
I myself could influence him in those past has lifted me up over many stony places 
Cays—tor good. He was weak—clay to be and sect my feet down on smooth and 
moulded by the firmest hands. But the good pleasant eround. To hold you in my arms 
Was there, demanding only that the right for a few years would be a heaven of the 
hands shoald grasp it and draw it to the body: but—there’s a heaven of the soul 
surface. And you can do that with these that’s more enduring than that. Can’t you 


Gear hands —ypoy ? Don’t you see that you understand? You've left yourself in say 
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hands; you've committed your destinies to 
me for a little time; but I’d be faithless to 
the God of love if I didn’t show you the 
shining road of honour and duty. My little 
happiness, your little happiness, what are 
they when weighed against the happiness of 
a nation—of many nations, maybe? Trifles, 
little bobbing corks on the racing tides of 
Eternity! You can make Max of Bread- 
sturlitz into a man, and that is even more 
than a king. You can place yourself be- 
tween him and those who’d ruin him, as 
they’ve tried to ruin him; you can command 
the good in him to the surface and destroy 
the bad; because you’ve taken my soul into 
your hands and moulded it aright. God, 
what a destiny is yours—to make a man of a 
weak and paltering king! To make-—you 
have it in your power, dear heart—a 
country great and contented and happy. 
What's the sacrifice of a few years for such 
a guerdon as that? As I thank God for the 
gift of your love--and I know that you can 
love me in all honour, even though you 
give yourself to Max and bear his children 
and, ay, and even love him too—so do ! 
thank Him for giving to you, so worthy, 
this great and golden chance. And in the 
coming times, when you and I are past 


caring for earthly kingdoms that now mean 
so much and then will mean so little, we’ll 
meet again, somewhere beyond, where love 
can rule in reality, as it rules in reality 
now, And so you'll give me your promise, 
dear, to go to Max, whom you can make 
great? ” 

He drew her gently towards him and, 
refiising the sweet invitation of her tremu 
lous lips, kissed her gently on the brow. 
And as he did so the cloud swept clear of 
the face of the moon, and the bright light 
bathed his face and hallowed it. 

“Thank God for you!” she whispered. 
“Yus, dear, you have my promise. I'll go 


to Max. And knowing what your love is 
worth it will not be so hard. For always, 
at the back of everything, there’ll be you, 
and your love will clothe me like a gar- 
ment, and never, oh, never can harm touch 
me. Thank God for you!” 

Then for a moment she swayed towards 
him, weakening, and a bitter cry broke from 
her lips, until she looked again at the 
resplendent mountain peak. Then she 
straightened and rose slowly to her feet. 
She looked once more towards the heights, 
and then set her face resolutely towards the 
valley where the shadows lay; and they went 
down together in a silence more precious 
than the most golden words that ever flowed 
from human lips, for in their hearts was 
that great and abiding peace which comes 
of duty faced and done. 

Next morning she left Haut-Murren as 
quietly as she had arrived. He did not see 
her go, for the morning brings thoughts that 
are bitter and lack the exaltation of the 
thoughts of night, and he recognized his 
own weakness. She went to Max of Bread- 
sturlitz, and Wintringham remained behind 
~—to keep his eyes fixed resolutely upon the 
shining heights. That first night of her 
departure found him lonely and_ afraid, 
until, standing where first he had seen her, 
all radiant in the moonglow, he lifted his 
face again to Mont Ailette’s hoary peak. 
What he saw there cannot be told. Per- 
haps he saw a vision of a great and noble 
Breadsturlitz, of a happy people and a wise 
and splendid king, who called the name ot 
his consort blessed. Perhaps he saw a 
vision of Max of Breadsturlitz falling at 
the head of his armies in glorious battle, 
fighting for the right against the wrong. 
Whatever he saw, when he descended by the 
sacred path their feet had trodden together 
there was a serene and infinite faith shining 
upon his face. 


If You Like “ The Quiver”’ 


If you like THE QUIVER will you recommend it to a friend? Send 
the names and addresses of two or three of your friends to the 
Editor, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and I will 
gladly post them a specimen copy and programme of the new 


volume. But a personal word from yourself will go a long way 
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Wanted—Guilds 
of Friendship 


NE of the most 
problems that men and women with 
a gift helpful 
possibly take in hand to-day is the loneli 


interesting social 


for service could 
ness that accompanies life in the ordinary 
not in 
gling wildernesses of brick 


t 
suburbs. Nobody who has dwelt 
those wide strag 
approximate idea 


1 much of that 


and concrete can form any 


as to how frightfully isolate 
life really is: how little the churches and 


chapels are able to do to give it variety or 


colour or movement, and how true is the old 
p! werb “There is no loneliness like the 
loneliness of a crowd’? when it is applied 
directly to any thickly populated urban 
centre or to any ‘‘tales of mean streets.’’ 


At the same time it would be folly to deny 


that the problem is, ny unexpected 


ways, exceedingly difficult to handle.  In- 
deed, for years past it has very rightly en 
gaged the attent nd engrossed much otf 
the time and es of our sp ial 
“pastors and masters nd yet, looking 
backward impartially and taking the 


broadest view-point, few would dare to say 


that they had adequately solved it. 


A “Lonely People” Experiment 


Even so enthusiastic and resolute a 
propagandist as the late Mr. W. T. Stead, 
ba by the Review of Reviews, had to 
own himself beaten by it. remembe 
going to one of the teas that he had 
arranged for “lonely people’? at a well 
known London restaurant. Each of us who 
were guests wore two fla S, and if you 
Wished anybody to speak to you vou seated 
yourself at a tea-table and placed the thas 
head downward. Most of us, however, 


were, as Mr. Stead said, a queel looking lot 
ot ranks, and even my secretary. w 
in old friend of Mr. Stead’s and 


me to the affair, 


ho was 


had taken 


could not summon up 
courage to lower her colours. I admit I 
only stayed three minutes and then fled 
Frankly, the atmosphere was Arctic. 


Mr. Stead 
He did not 


Is Not, in itself, sufficient to bre 


made one mistake. 


cardinal 
1: 

realize that a sense of loneliness 
ik th 
our present 


only shatter 


rough 
social conventions. People will 
social ice when there is a direct 


Useful Organizations that would 
foster Social Life 


By Stanhope W. Sprigg 


call to do it unselfishly and in a spirit of 
mutual service. As a consequence, various 
periodicals that have been published “ in 
the sacred name of friendship ’’ alone, and 
friendly aid associations, have never 
the real sympathy of the right 
And very frequently they have de- 
generated into something that has made the 
judicious grieve and the authorities eager to 
bring their existence to an end, 


various 
caught 


classes, 


An Acute Problem 
Nevertheless the 
boldly to meet 


need which they set out 
Indeed, I 


continues to exist. 


make bold to say that since the war ended 
it has grown more and more acute, for 


families have been suddenly disintegrated, 
fortunes have crumbled to pieces, homes 
dithcult, to 
find, and over hundreds of thousands have 
loomed 
of 
found impossible to 

Only 
journalist published a moving picture of the 
effort to tight lone 


have been almost impossible, 


shadows of 


that 


the twin and 


have 


poverty 


lack work, shadov victims 


the other day well-known 


liness that is being made 


at a London mission, where ricl 


and poor, 
degenerate and saint, Bohemians and jail- 


birds, go practically to escape from them- 
selves, and yet in that effort to escape to 
learn that what Thomas & Kempis said 
was true: ‘“Forsake all and thou shalt 
find all; leave thy desires, and thou shalt 
find rest.”’ 

Those driven souls, we are told, steal 
thither from the drab streets of King’s 


ot 


picturesque 


saloons 


of Thus 
one of the country’s greatest shipping mag- 


Cross, the Mayfair, the queer 


twisted attics Soho. 


nates is a regular visitor there when he is 


in London, and up to the time of his last 
illness Will Crooks made this mission his 
* church.” And after service all 
manner of men and women move. noise- 


lessly into the room behind the platform— 


some to seek comfort, some, alas! in sham 
repentance, but most, to feel a sense of 
warm, pulsating human fellowship. 


this ache 


just 
Fancy 
this in a city of 
seven million inhabitants, the greatest city 
that the world has ever 


} 


1 
of the heart 


known! 
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And yet if this be the position about 
London, what must be the position in the 
smaller towns and cities of the kingdom 
where opportunities are more restricted, 
work is harder, the need of social amenities 
is not so obvious or manifest? It is useless 
to say that our ministers are to blame for 
it. They are not. To-day they could not 
grapple with it and do their proper spiritual 
work even if they tried. The churches have 
not the hold that they had—even over their 
women members. 

The clergymen in charge of this mission 
I have described told the journalist 
frankly: ‘‘Like all ministers, I notice a 
secularizing and  paganizing tendency 
among the people, and a gradual drifting 
away from organized worship. The causes 
are many, but this is certainly the fact; it 
that women are 

Women have 
recently developed, owing to the various 
women’s movements, a very critical spirit 
towards organized religion, and they have 
drifted so much away from us that in my 
congregation to-day there are as many men 
as women! ”’ 

What would have been thought of such a 
state of things twenty years ago? “As 
many men as women!” 


is no longer true to say 


easier to reach than men. 


Women Losing “ Spiritual Grip” 
Yet if this means anything at all it 
means this—that women in many places are 
losing spiritual grip, that they are escap- 
ing from what biologists emphasize as 
supremely important, “the herd instinct,” 
and that though they may gain freedom 
they may not attain friendship. Surely it 
is a pity that should be left to 
flounder on alone! Few of 


they 
us are strong 
enough to stand, calm, serene and confident, 
before the world unsupported by a single 
friend. 

What done? Only a few 
weeks ago I put this question to the editor 


then can be 


of one of the most widely circulated papers 
in the British Isles, and he merely shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ What can be done?” he 
retorted. ‘Every week I get 
letters from lonely readers. 


dozens ol 
According to 
their age and circumstances T tell them to 
play golf, join a tennis club, attach them 
selves to some church o1 chapel, take up 
dancing, or go and live in a_boarding- 
house. My remedy is weak and often futile, 
I admit, but what else can one recommend ? 
You can’t break down British 
serve, The women are too powerful 


insular re- 


They 


would never permit it! We 


blundering on! 


must go 


The To-morrow Club” 

Frankly, however, I do not agree with my 
friend, and I write now not only from con- 
viction but from rather uncommon 
personal experience. I recall how just be- 
fore the war ended a number of us who were 
story writers, journalists and artists, 


some 


men 
and women of all ages, who were forbidden 
to fight and were engaged in war work at 
home, found London intolerably gloomy, 
lonely and darkened. And one Sunday 
afternoon, when I was at an “At Home” 
at the house of a well-known novelist, | 
spoke openly by invitation about this, and 
suggested that as we were all looking so 
eagerly to a brighter future we should form 
a * To-morrow Club,”? which we did. Men 
and women joined us from all parts. Some 
gave us furniture. 

formances, 
paid our rent for a suite of rooms in the 
heart of London. For nearly two years | 
acted as chairman of the gencral committee, 
and I found it was the women, not the men, 
who broke down our characteristic aloofness 
and reserve. shyness was 
absolutely proof against their attack. 


Some gave concerts, per- 


some lectures. One actually 


No. stranger's 


For these reasons I now venture to as} 
all the men and women who feel keenly 
about the present-day loneliness whether th 
time has not 


really come for them, no 


matter where they live, or in what worldly 
circumstances they find themselves, to form 


amongst their acquaintances a 


Guild of Friendship ? 


They do not need a Jarge membership to 


start with. Three or four, with power t 
add to their number, would be quite suf 
ficient. We know what twelve men accom- 


little upper room. They 


face of the 


plished in a 
changed the 
world. And 


There is, for 


entire civilized 


history abounds in_ 


| 
examples. instance, the 


famous case of the seven. citizens in 


Florence known as “ The Seven Founders.’ 
They were dissatisfied with their city even 
in its most prosperous days, and so they 
banded themselves together, sold off thei 


possessions, preach all over 


urope, and now, after centuries have come 


went out to 


and gone, their organization is still one 
the most powerful religious organizations in 


Indeed, all 


existenc 
start like 
unselfish 


movements 


great 


that: just two or three strong, 


souls devoted to a common end. 
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WANTED —GUILDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


\nd so it can be in your War Against 
Loneliness. 


How to Start 
Let us, however, take this idea of a Guild 
if a p in every town and parish a 
step farther. Let us assume that at length 
you ne have got three or four persons of 
like minds with yourselves in your drawing- 
they all agreed to 
you the 


and have co- 


with 


room, 
operate to raise social level 
your district, what is to be the driving 
force behind this to 
loneliness, to peoriae all who need with the 
right type of friends 

Well, I think the best to approach 
any class of men or women is through thei 
Call them together for the sake of 
about their 
amazed at the 


mere 


or 


new movement end 


way 


their hobbies, get them to talk 


hobbies. You will be simply 
flood of unselfishness the discussion ot 


ybby will let loose. 


a he 
You can easily get a few 
from the original helpers to use for propa 
ganda purposes. With the aid of you 
can print a few circulars, do a little adver 
tising in your local newspapers, call little 
of your own. At these meetings 
get a ‘‘star”’ speaker, 
would deal, for example, with 

poultry-keeping, photography, 
cycling, rambles, 


subscriptions 


he se 


meetings 


you can who 


one 
garden- 

motor 
country church 
wireless telephony, 
of more popular 
vour particular neighbours. 


visiting, 

even 

appeal amongst 
Don’t look 


reading, or some 


subjects 


much at the dignity of the subject as the 
opportunity it presents for all visitors to 
meet on a common ground, to 


forget their 
shyness, and 
to your 


natural diffidence and national 
0 speak, speak to you, speak 
friends, even speak in public. 


Only Waiting to be Tried 
You will be 
iginal handful 
ulter the ice 


amazed 


of 


at the 
members 


way that 
will grow, 
broken, in numbers and 
friendliness and enthusiasm. I know at 
lo-morrow Club we were frequently 
embarrassed by of strangers 
Who said to us: May I take 


May I read a 


is 


in 
the 
greatly 
the numbers 
**Can’t I join? 
part in your discussions ? 
Paper to you? Everybody so frank and 
riendly, I feel somehow that I have known 
you all for the life!’’ And 


went on gather 
still found ourselves saying to 
acquaintance we met: ‘ Look 
You ought 


whole of 
yet, in spite of this, we still 
ing recruits, 


my 


every lonely 
] 
to join the ‘To-morrow 


Club. 
war. 
up! 

Our president then was Mr. J. 
ford; our vice-president was Mrs. Dawson 
Scott, and our members included many 
other distinguished novelists and poets, such 
as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Mrs. Alice Perrin, 
Miss Muriel Stuart, Mr. William le Queux, 
Miss Netta Syrett, Mr. A. St. John Adcock, 
Mr. Draycott M. Dell, Miss M. Gibbon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Patrick MacGill and many well- 
known editors, artists and publishers. They 
came to our help even during the first three 
months of our 
resigned owing 


You look a bit disheartened by the 


Come to us. We will cheer you 


” 


Beres- 


existence. 
to 


Later, when I 
pressure of war work, 
there were hundreds of members who spoke 
to each other without any need for intro- 
duction and who, when chairs were scarce 
and rooms were crowded, were quite content 
to group themselves round the chief speaker 
for the evening seated on the floor. Indeed, 
some of the best speeches I heard there 
came from men and women who had to 
occupy that rather undistinguished position, 
but who conquered their embarrassment 
through a fervent desire to make the pro- 
ceedings a success. 


An Offer 
Happily I have now more time at my dis- 
posal, and so if I can help any man or 


woman reader of THE QUIVER to found 
Guild of Friendship anywhere I shall be 
only too pleased to 


to me, ¢ 


do so. Let them write 
The Editor of THE QUIVER, and 
I will give them all the assistance I possibly 
can. 
Anyway, I 
that 


ask you to remember finally 

not only a negative 
quality, a thing to be borne, but it has also 
a dangerous reflex action on the soul and 
body, and to it we can already trace much 


active mischief and harm. 


loneliness is 


To combat it is 


not only a virtue or an act of charity; in 
the perplexing, chaotic times in which we 
live it is an actual duty for all good 
citizens. Slowly but surely class distinc- 
tions are being effaced, yet it would be a 
calamity if, when they have vanished for 
ever, nothing more sweet and_= gracious 
could be found to take their place. After 


all, friendship is a plant that can be readily 
cultivated, and I should like to think many 
readers of THE QUIVER will start to do it 
this 


month in the broad and spacious 
domain afforded by such a Guild of Friend- 
ship as the one I have here outlined. 


**Celia did not consciously mean to eavesdrop, but the markedly Drawn by 


dry tone of her host's answer held her startled, motionless’ —). 


Flood- Tide 


a HAT’S that noise?’’ said Miss 
Tempest suddenly. 

She hadn’t spoken for some 

minutes, The situation was, she had felt, 


almost beyond speech ; and now that she had 
at last opened her tightly closed lips, the 
tone of her betokened 
acceptance of anything. 

When one is sitting in an open car, on a 
wet March afternoon, miles away from any- 
where that any 
progressing at a smail’s pace over an un- 


voice a resigned 


holds out attraction, and 
known road entirely submerged by muddy 
water, one’s outlook is not optimistic. 

Celia Tempest had left home this morn- 
ing in the gayest frame of mind. There 
had been a break in the weather after a 
week’s incessant rain; and she had not been 
able to resist Antony Treves’ tempting offer 
to motor her to the Lethbridges’, where they 
taking part this evening in a 
show of tableaux vivants, 


were both 


It was a day’s journey; but Antony had 
a good car. All Antony’s appurtenances 
were the best of their kind; he was an ex- 
pensive young man, and Celia had long 
noted the fact with an approving eye. 

Her own tastes were also expensive, while 
her means of gratifying them were by no 
means adequate. It had therefore pleased 
her, while reflecting upon his obvious com- 
petence to supply her wants, to note that, 
expensive, he was extremely 
good-looking and amusing into the bargain. 

Yes; she liked Antony, and she liked his 
money, 


besides being 


| She was quite prepared, when he 
should make up his mind to propose to her, 
to accept them both. She had even thought 
that to-day’s excursion might afford a suit 
able opportunity for him to declare himself, 
and she had looked forward contentedly to 
spending the whole day beside him in his 
smooth-running car, 


Sut the present pros- 
pect 


P of spending the night as well, unde1 
‘ie same conditions, did not appeal to her. 

They were due at the Lethbridges’ for tea. 
It was now four o’clock, and they had thirty 
At the place where 
lunch something had 
; Said about the floods being out on 
Madden Marshes ; but they had not intended 
to cross Madden Marshes at all. 


Antony, 
cheerft asualne t 
rful casualne ss, had neglected to 


ila 
miles farther to go. 


hey had halted for 
been 


By 
Anne Weaver 


make sufficiently sure of his route; and it 
had only just dawned on them that here 
they were, in the very middle of the 
marshes, on a submerged road which they 
dared not turn on, since only an occasional 
tuft of 


the water to mark the banks which 


above the surface of 
bordered 
it. On each side, hidden under the sullen, 
glistening flood which spread as far as the 
could 


grass showed 


eye reach, flowed the deep dykes 
which had risen and swamped the road. 
They had first struck the a bend 
where the banks happened to be particularly 
high and shut off the surrounding country 
in the and Antony, not 
realizing its extent, had decided to push on 
When they had carefully 
rounded the corner to be confronted by that 


water al 


growing dusk; 


in spite of it. 
chill, monotonous waste of muddy waters, 
he had been a trifle taken aback. 

“Well, what 
manded of his 
onus of the choice on to 


had de- 


throwing the 


about it?’’ he 


companion, 


her shoulders with 


comfortable irresponsibility. ‘Shall we 


push on? I don’t suppose it gets any deeper 
than this, and there’s 


you can see the 


rising ground ahead; 
We could, of ¢ 
back the car and turn, but it will mean 


miles out 


trees. ourse, 
of our Way. 

Celia was emphatically for pushing on. 
She was cold and tired; the rain had begun 


to fall again during the afternoon, and the 


damp off the water struck chill to her 
luxurious little body through all her furs 
and wraps. She had no desire. to re- 
traverse that dreary id between melan- 
choly pollarded willows. It had been 
markedly a disappointing road—a road of 


misadventures interludes 

kind of 
readily punc- 
tuated by blasphemy than by love-making, 

First there had been a 
had snuggled 
ing with what 
Antony mended it. 


had afforded were the 


which are 


which it 


interludes 


puncture, and she 


down among the rugs, wait- 
» che 
patience 


might while 


Then the clutch had taken to slipping a 
little. Antony had noticed it earlier in the 
afternoon and had hoped to find a garage 
where it could be attended to But the 
engine presently got so overheated that he 
decided to attend to it himself. 


He had always prided himself on under- 
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standing all about a car; but that slipping 
clutch had baffled him for some time, and 
the floorboards had to be taken up while he 
grovelled, spanner in hand, in search of 
the screw which required tightening. Celia 
had had to get out and sit on a damp and 
uncomfortable stile. She had felt, 
then, that if he had tried to make love to 
her she could not have borne it; but he 
did not. He raised a grime-stained face at 
intervals, mumbling something displeasedly. 
Now for twenty minutes at least they had 
been surging forward towards that rising 
ground where a welcoming glow of lighted 
windows shone through the dusk and the 
clumps of intervening trees. 

“We'll get some tea here to warm us 
up,’ Captain Treves had said cheerfully. 
It was then that Miss Tempest spoke with 
sudden inconsequence : 

“What’s that noise?’ 

It was an odd sound, something like a 
cough, that issued from the bonnet, out of 
which a faint suspicion of steam was 
arising. For a moment he did not answer. 
Then: 

‘Dash!’ said he. ‘ That’s a spit back 
through the carburetter.”’ 

Yes, but . in plain English, what 
does it mean?” 
Miss Tempest’s 
tatingly resigned. 
means,’’ Antony said briefly, that 
she’s going to conk out—stop dead. There 
you are! She’s done 
She had. 


surge 


most 


tone was almost. irri- 


had ceased to 
away from the nose of the bonnet 
and the muddy water to wash over the 
The car lay motionless in that 
dreary waste of rain-whipped waters, and 


The ripples 


steps. 


its occupants looked at each other speech- 
lessly. 

Not for the first time Antony Treves 
registered a thankful decision that his com- 
panion was 
pretty. 
have 


sweet-tempered as well as 

Most girls, he told himself, would 
been thundering peevish; but no 
contretem ps ruffled Celia. Her 
equanimity was a valuable asset in house 
parties; in fact it almost seemed a waste of 
a valuable quality to put it to so little 
sterling use. 


ever 


Now although her blessed little nose was 
pink with the cold, and the wet had turned 
her fluffy side-curls into straggling wisps, 
she only lifted whimsical eyebrows and said 
sweetly : 


“Ts this where we get out and wade?” 


“Good heavens, hope 


not.”’ He 


measured the distance to dry land with 4 
rueful eye. “ It’s 
$.0.S. though. They ought to hear us ove) 
at that farm. Now then, all 
Shout for all you're worth.” 
They shouted in unison, waited and lis. 
tened in strained suspense; 
again and yet again. 
Presently the banging of a gate heralded 
approaching footsteps. 
several figures loomed 


} 
where we send out an 


together! 


then shouted 


Through the gloom 
up at the water’s 
edge and a voice hailed them in clear, well- 
modulated accents. 
water to Celia Tempest’s ear with a 
puzzling shock of familiarity. She sat for- 
ward, peering through the gloom with a 
dismayed thrill of half-incredulous surprise 

In answer to the hail her companion was 
explaining the situation; and then, as two 
of the figures departed at a run in th 
direction of the indistinct blur of buildings 
which betokened a farm, she saw the man 
who had first stop, roll up his 
trousers and wade in towards them. As he 
came into the circle of light cast by their 
head-lamps he was revealed as a tall man 
with a square, brown face that was only re 


It was borne across thi 


spoken 


deemed from sheer ugliness by its clean 
honesty of expression and a pair of steady, 
Under the 


soft brim of his shabby felt hat they stared 


deep-set eves of very vivid blue. 


at Miss Tempest with blank astonishment 
Christopher!’ 
Fooi that she 
bered that he 


direction! 


* she gasped faintly. 
was not to have 
lived 
And vet, even if she kad remem 
differ 


remen 


somewhere this 


bered, it wouldn't have made any 
ence. She 
to Antony : 


couldn’t very well have said 


**Look here, we can’t ask for help at this 
particular farm, because a year ago I 1 
fused very regretfully to marry its owner, 
and to descend on him like this . . . with 
you! 

No; the thing would have been impos- 
sible. Matters, as far as Antony was con- 
cerned, had not yet reached that desirable 
climax which 
claiming his 
wardness of it. 

So there it was! Or, 


would have justified her in 


comprehension of the awk 


rather, there was 


she, and there was Antony, and_ there 
grave, surprised and hospitable —was Chris 
topher, sympathizing formally with their 


plight, and holding out the comforting 
assurance that a pair of cart-horses were on 
their way to haul them out on to dry land. 


There was nothing for it but to introduce 


the two men and to pray that her demands 


upo! 
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~ 


Rylands’ enforced hos- 
With much shout 
Rylands’ 


strained 


upon Christopher 
pitality might be brief. 
ing and encouragement from Mr. 


the big cart-horses 


farm hands 
against - hago tackle and the car jerked 
forward. t the water’s edge Celia, thank 
ful to her 
on getting out and walking up to the farm, 
while the car was pushed and pulled up th 
incline and finally came to rest in the big 
tithe-barn which overshadowed the little 
old manor-house. 

Light glowed invitingly out t 
low, diamond- paned windows and the 
hall door, where Christopher’s housekeeper, 
an apple-cheeked old lady, Miss 
Tempest with garrulous commiseration. 

It was warm and cosy in the 
apartment which 
used as a_ living-room. 
sleamed on his fishing 
shining barrels of his guns, and on a book 
case of well-worn books, and pick ced out the 
shabby places in the comfortable old leather 
arm-chair into which Cel fully, 
stretching out cold little hands to the roar 


cramped limbs, insisted 


1rough the 


open 
rec ceived 


oak-panelle:| 
Christopher apparent! 
firelight 
tackle, on the 


The 


ia sank grate 


ing blaze. 

Mrs. Robbins had drawn the heavy cur 
tain over the door that led into 
square hall, and removed her 
coat before she 


the little 
wet 
started bustling in and 
another 
glimpses of the 
kitchen, 


out through door which showed 


usual big farmhous 
stone-flagged and beshelved, with 
copper pans and shimmer ot 
pewter mugs, and a goodly array of 


glow of 
Nome 
cured hams dangling from the rafters in 
1e low ceiling. 
The living-room was charming, Celia 
told herself as she glanced app 
round at the old 


portraits and sporting 
prints on the wall the battered § silve1 
ankards on the intelshelf, the 


beautiful old Jacobean bur 
a corner. 

Yes; it wanted a few thine 
wt instance, and a pretty 


fashioned lamp, a bright cushion or two 
But the approving pat which she bestowed 
on a friendly spaniel who was welling 
in slavish welcome at her feet was meant 
1 the room as well as the do 4 

It was the first time that she had seen 
Christopher Rylands’ old home. Somehow 
ew had not expec ted it to be quite like this 
She had known that it was sm ill and out 


" the world and that his farmin: paid its 
‘ay and not much else: but her fancy had 
Not 


prepared her for the queer oldavorl} 


FLOOD-TIDE 


refuge from the dreary, 
outside, 


fascination of this 
rain-swept evening 

Presently the entrance of 
host admitted a 


Antony and his 
momentary blast of the 


damp, keen house- 


marsh air, just as the 
last 


where a 


keeper put the touches to a 
the fire, heavy Georgian teapot 
flanked a crisp loaf of brown bread, a pile 
of home-made scones and two exquisite old 


cut-glass dishes of jam and butter. 


table by 


“By  George!’’? exclaimed Captain 
Treves. *“‘Rylands, you've saved our 
lives!’ 

““What’s the matter with the car?”’ 
Celia asked anxiously. 


He stooped to the cheerful fire, evading 
her question, 
‘ B-r-r-rh ! 


And 


Isn’t it filthy 
isn't this 


weather? ’’ he 


said. topping ! 


“Yes; but—the car, Antony Will she 
go all right?” 
He straightened up; and once more his 


eyes travelled round the 
back to rest on the 
big arm-chair. There 
informal suggestion of 
all; the 


cosy room, coming 
curled up in the 


was such a 


girl 
warm, 


intimacy about it 


whole 


thing was delightfully 
musing and unconventional; and outside, 
as he had remarked, it was a _ perfectly 
filthy evening. Who’d want to venture out 


into it again when he 
‘It’s only the 


might stay here? 


jolly old carburetter,” he 


said cheerfully. ‘I can fix it all mght; 
it won't take long to clean.”’ 

* But, good gracious! she exclaimed in 
dismay, ‘‘ supposing that we break down 
again! At that rate when shall we arrive 


at the Lethbri lyes’ 
‘You'd be making surer of 
‘hristopher Ry 


‘if you caught a 


vetting 
lands interposed, 
train at Waldron, which 
ts only two miles farther on. 


there,’ ( 


branch 


ine, and the last one goes at How 


take to put 


will it 


eht : 


long that carburetter 


aptain Treves looked at 


iesitated., 


his watch and 
After all, what did it matter if 


held up here? The floods 
blame, not he; 


ley were would 


take the and there was no 


arm in it Rvlands seemed a decent sort 


of chap who wouldn't be likely to gossip. 


And the idea of the Lethbridges’ show 
wer bored him. He had only allowed 
himself be dragged into it because Celia 
Was taking part 
‘Sorry: couldn't do it in the time,’ he 
hed unblushinely ‘We'll have to trust 
to the road. The show doesn’t be vin till 


= 
| _ 
h 
ding 

to the old 
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“We could walk to the station,’? Celia 
suggested diffidently. She didn’t want to 
be a nuisance, but she was decidedly dis- 
turbed at the idea of arriving so late. 
Antony Treves’ horrified expression of 
protest was comical. 

“Walk! in this?’’ he exclaimed. ‘ My 
dear girl, if you happen to fancy getting 
soaked through for nothing, I can’t say 
that I do.”’ 

So the three of them sat down to tea, a 
meal which at any other time Celia would 
thoroughly have enjoyed, not only because 
of the piquant unusualness of its conditions, 
but because of the zest which her healthy 
young appetite brought to it. Christopher 
showed to advantage as a host, and Antony 
was always good company; but she found 
herself playing up to the latter rather 
feverishly, and she stifled a sigh of reliet 
when he rose at last reluctantly and went 
off to the barn to attend to the car. 

Followed an interval during which she 
was left alone with Christopher, an interval 
which she spent in gazing into the fire and 
trying not to look as if she knew that his 
blue eyes, grown sombre and wistful, were 
bent unswervingly upon her. 

What a long time Antony was taking! 
She wanted to be away out of this dear 
little backwater in which she had refused to 
cast her lot and which had presented itself 
to her this evening in such a_ perversely 
alluring light. The attraction wouldn’t 
last, of course; that was the pity of it. 
After all this length of time was it possible 
that she must agaim point out to herself the 
obvious fact that she wasn’t cut out for a 
farmer’s wife? 

Christopher hadn’t agreed with her: he 
had said that she didn’t understand het 
own nature. Ridiculous! If one didn’t 
know oneself positively in and out at the 
age of twenty-two, when would one be 
likely to? 

He had implied that she maligned herself, 
and that the claim of the simpler, deeper 
things of life would rise one day and lift 
her out of the shallow path of her aimless 
pleasure-seeking. But he was wrone. It 
was Antony and not he who could give 
her what she wanted out of life. Antony 
who... 

It was just at this moment that Antony 
reappeared almost with dramatic tem 
pestuousness, 

“T say, you people! What on earth's to 
be done? I’ve just discovered that we've 
run out of petrol; there's barely enough to 


carry us on a mile or two, much less take 
us on to Lethbridges’.’”’ 

No sound but the crackling of the log fire 
broke the warm, drowsy stillness of the 
room, a stillness in which two people, their 
thoughts as far apart as the poles, sat and 
waited, Or rather, Celia waited im. 
patiently, while Antony, a pipe between his 
teeth, lounged in the big chair opposite her 
with a placid acceptance of the situation 
which irritated the girl acutely in spite of 
her realization that it wouldn’t have helped 
either of them if he had taken it in any 
other way. Hadn’t she always liked 
Antony for that very same “unrufiled 
serenity, that invariable refusal to let him- 
self be worried by the things that couldn't 
be helped ? 

Why was it, then, that instead of letting 
her eyes rest with approval on his good- 
looking, clean-cut face, and on the easy 
grace of his well-knit figure in its immacu- 
late tweeds, her mental vision persistently 
conjured up the picture of another man 
hurrying through the driving rain to save 
the tiresome situation in which Antony’s 
carelessness had placed her? 

She moved restlessly; and Antony, who 
had only relapsed into silence on finding 
that his efforts at conversation had met with 
scant encouragement, spoke. 

‘*Rylands has been gone some time,” he 
remarked. ‘*I wonder whether that con- 
venient pal of his has been able to produce 
the petrol? Jolly decent of him to turn out 
like this.”’ 

‘He's apparently got us on his hands for 
the night if his friend can’t help us out,” 
Miss Tempest remarked a_ trifle dryly. 
** Perha f 


he thought the prospect of 
getting rid of us would be cheap at the 
price. 


“Oh, come!’? Captain Treves laughed 


easily. “1 can’t help feeling we’re rather 
a godsend, you know. If anything's duller 
than ditch water--what about marsh water 


shutting you into a dead-and-alive hole like 


this? 


“Well, Z feel we're rather pigs,’? Celia 


burst out irrepressibly, ‘ We make use of 
him and his household and then we let him 
go out like this alone 


* But, good heavens !’? Antony protested. 
“Of what use could either of us have been 
if we'd gone with him? It wasn’t as if he 
Was going by the road. Didn't you hear 
him say that would be too long and that 
he could reach his friend’s house in less 


han half the time by a short cut? Well, 
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ted. 
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f he 
hear 
that 
less 


ell, 


Who said I was going to marry him: I didn't. I only 
said he asked me to, very nicely and pre ttily’"—y. 19 


ly. 
He 
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hang it all, we should only have been a 
nuisance to him.” 

“Oh, yes, I know!’’ She made a iittle 
impatient gesture. ‘ The whole thing’s 
awfully tiresome——~” 

Her companion interrupted her. 

“Personally I think it’s rather a jolly 
little adventure,” he said. “This is a 
ripping old house, and it’s tremendously 
cosy in here, just you and I... .” 

Into his voice crept a tinge of the senti- 
mentality which had hitherto always thrilled 
Celia with eager expectation. She tried to 
welcome it now and failed. 

Antony didn’t seem to realize how thi- 
business would put the Lethbridges out. 
There were one or two tableaux in which 
the whole cast were required, and two 
missing members could not be replaced. 
Hostesses were liable to feel pretty sick at 
being let in like this; and she depended on 
the Lethbridges for a good many of the 
gaieties which she loved. The next time 
they got up an entertainment they woul 
remember the occasion on which she had 
failed them and decide on asking someone 
more reliable. 

Both this thought and the consciousness 
of imposing upon Christopher’s good nature 
were worrying Miss Tempest. Oddly 
enough, the rather compromising nature of 
her predicament had not yet struck her. 
She was in some ways an extraordinarily 
innocent-minded little person for the type 
of very modern girl to which she apparently 
belonged. It was her almost childlike sim 
plicity of outlook in some ways which was 
part of her charm. 

“‘There he is!” 
rose swiftly at the 
front door. 


she exclaimed as she 
sound of the opening 
Antony followed her out of the 
room, drawn by her immediate cry of con- 
sternation. 

Christopher Rylands was standing in th« 
middle of the hall, wet from head to foot 
with a soggy thoroughness which no rain, 
however heavy, would seem to have a 
counted for. He wore neither hat nor ove: 
coat, and his fair hair was plastered in wet 
strands across his forehead. 
water trickled 


Drops ot 


from it, and little rivulets 
lescended from his clothes as he = stood 
there, breathless. 

heavens, Christopher!” the gir] 
exclaimed. ‘How on earth have you got 
so frightfully wet?” 

He smiled. 

* The Water Was up between errold 
place and this,” he said. © I rather thou 


And as 


it might be. my short cut de. 
pended on a plank bridge and the plank 
had been swept away, I had to swim in on 
place. All for nothing Jerrold was 
away and had taken his car with him, and 
there wasn't a drop of petrol to be had, 
I’m afraid, Celia, that any hope of you 
gladdening the eyes of an enraptured 
audience to-night has gone west.’ 

** As if it mattered as much as all that!’ 
Celia cried impulsively. “ I wouldn’t hay 
let you go, Christopher, if I'd known what 
you were likely to do!” 


too! 


Her tone was almost resentful, and sh 
meant what said. The tableaux 
which she had looked forward so much had 
quite suddenly dwindled to a rather paltr 
consideration in her eyes She was 
genuinely hurt that he should have im; 


she 


gined her to rate them so high, and his 


assurance that the wetting wouldn't do hin 
any harm, and that he was going off nowt 
have a bath and 
scarcely soothed her. 

Miss ‘Tempest possessed her fair share « 
feminine inconsistency. 


hot 


at one time against this man’s idealizing 
her; now 


to rate her at her own valuation. 


It was a young woman whose mind wa: 


in a turmoil of shifting emotions, very dil 
ferent her 
morning, 


care-free mood of th 


whom the old housekeeper pre 
sently conducted to a low-ceilinged, laven 
der-scented bedroom. Her luggage ha 
been taken out of the car and brought u 
stairs, and some perverse instinct bade ‘x 
pull out a little diaphanous tea frock 
rose-pink chiffon in which she knew th 
she looked her very best. 

It should have been, of course, for t 
benefit of Antony, whistling gaily 


another room across the landing, that sh 
wore this frock at supper. It was sure 


just what was needed to bring him to t! 
point of proposing—the 
of intimacy which was emphasized by 

wearing of that alluring little frock im th 
peaceful homelike sett 


subtle 


ing. 


But Miss Tempest was not thinking of it 


get into dry clothes 
She had protested 


ie felt herself cruelly wronged 
because he had apparently decided at las 


atmospher 


effect upon Antony as she slipped it ov 
her head and fastened it with the admiring 
assistance of old M Robbins 

And perhap il Wa because ot this b 
cause the man for whom she wore it seem 
disappointingly distrait and impervious 

ts fascination—that the obvious impress 
made upon the man for whom she had 
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worn it, gave Celia Tempest very hittle 
exultation of spirit. 

Supper had not been over Jong when she 
announced that she was desperately sleepy 
and would go to bed. 

Antony’s pressure of the hand as thes 
said good night was most promising] 
lingering, and for a moment the old thrill 
revived. After all, this disaster might 
prove a blessing in disguise. If she be- 
came Antony Treves’ wife, what did it 
matter if the Lethbridges were annoyed 
with her or not?) She would no longer be 
dependent upon friendly hostesses for all 
her amusements. 

Then Christopher took her small white 
fingers in his big tanned ones and let them 
drop limply; and the thrill died suddenly 
away. 

On the top of the shallow polished stairs 
she paused, candle in hand. She wanted to 
ask Christopher about a curious old picture 
which hung here; to-morrow she might 
perhaps forget. As she hesitated the voices 
of the two men reached her from the hall. 
The angle of the stairway hid her from 
their sight, but she could hear distinctly 
what they said. 

“Poor little Celia! ’’? Antony avas saying 
in a tone of indulgent proprietorship. “It 
was bad luck her missing those tableaux 
to-night; girls are always so keen on these 
dressing-up shows.”? 

Celia did not consciously mean to eaves 
drop, but the markedly dry tone of hei 
host’s answer held her startled, motionless. 

“Tt was a pity in more ways than one,” 
he said. 

At which Antony was obviously surprised 
Into an unaccustomed awkwardness, 

“T don’t know what we should have done 
if you hadn’t come to our rescue,’ he 
began; but the other interrupted with a 
flash of sardonic humour. 

* Good heavens, man! I did my best to 
get rid of you!” he said. ‘“‘ Do vou realize 
= anyone who starts in to swim one of 
these weederown dykes runs pretty con 
siderable danger of being drowned ?” 

T here was no suggestion 
Claiming merit for his 


‘ 
i his voice of 


action; his tone was 


Tather that of grim self mockery. But the 
Sil on the landing above caught her breath 
and turned rather white Danger? She 
Nad not dreamt of that 

\nton murmured reply escaped her, 
nd the ot lr voice went on 

Say sO to Cella fo heaven's 

Vil do her the justice to believe 


FLOOD-TIDE 


that she wouldn’t have wanted her blessed 
little theatricals at the price of such a 
risk.” His deep voice softened a little and 
again the unseen listener held her breath. 
The colour came slowly back to her cheeks, 
and with it a warm, comforting glow, dis- 
persing the sudden chill of a moment ago. 
‘*And J shouldn’t have thought of doing it 
either, if that had been my only reason. 
But don’t you see what a rottenly com- 
promising situation this is for any girl? 
Spending the night here with us two men, 
and no other woman of her own class io 
keep her company ?” 

This time Antony’s expostulation was 
audible. Who's to know?” said 


easily. 

As clearly as though she could see him, 
Celia visualized her host’s grave, disturbed 
countenance as he answered : 
heaven 
alone knows how. And when a girl’s as 


“These things generally get out 
young as Celia and as’’-—he hesitated and 
finished with an odd, quick bitterness—‘‘ as 
infernally attractive, people are only too 
Of course, if 
she were engaged to either of us it would 
improve things a little. 

He paused interrogatively. 


ready to say spiteful things. 


Antony’s laugh 
was a little forced, uneasy. “I hardly 
think the situation 
measures.’’ 


my dear fellet 


needs such drastic 

Miss Tempest waited for no more. Her 
cheeks in a fine flame of scarlet, she sought 
the refuge of the pretty old-fashioned bed 
room which had been, it appeared, so un- 
willingly placed at her disposal. 


<Je 


Next morning early the housekeeper 


brought her hot water, and drew the cw 
tains to let in a genial sun that made liquid 
jewels of the raindrops on the bare branches 
of the trees outside. She hurried over het 
dressing, re-patc ked her suit-case and went 
downstairs. Christopher was out. He had 
been up some time investigating the damage 
Anton, 
helping Mrs. 
Robbins to get breakfast ready, and an 


which a flood inevitably caused. 
appeared later to find her 


unaccustomed shyness held her at sight of 
him. She was painfully conscious of the 


conversation which she had overheard last 
night. 

As he entered the 1 1 Sie ( yin 
a laden tray through trom the kitchen, 
where the housekeeper was bu ver thi 


coffee and the bacon and eggs. Her littl 
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business-like air contrasted piquantly with 
her delicate prettiness, and her sudden 
vivid blush enhanced it. 

“What an adorably domesticated little 
person!’’ he teased her, lifting the tray out 
of her hands and putting it down. Then 
he caught her by the shoulders and laughed 
down into her eyes audaciously. 

““T say, Celia, hasn’t it all been fun? 
Confess you’re not really sorry that we 
didn’t find out about the petrol yesterday 
till it ‘Was too late!” 

“We!” She arched her eyebrows whim- 
sically. Don’t put the blame on to me,” 
she protested. 

take it all.’”’ He laughed and 
slipped an arm round her, drawing her to 
him. ‘Celia,’ he said coaxingly, “ if 
you'll confess you’re not sorry, I’ll make a 
confession too.” His eyes were dancing. 
There was a gay irresponsibility about 
Antony Treves which was undoubtedly 
fascinating. ‘‘ What will you say to me, | 
wonder? I knew we were short of petrol 
before we started tea yesterday, and I could 
have put the carburetter right in time to 
catch the train . . . if I’d wanted to.’ 

** You knew? Oh, Antony! ” 

Like a flash the meaning of his con- 
fession dawned upon her. He had known; 
and he had deliberately risked her reputa- 
tion for his own pleasure; that reputation 
which another man had, with equal de- 
liberation, risked his very life in an attempt 
to preserve from the tongues of gossip. 

‘What am I to say?’’ she asked in a 
queer little toneless voice. And even as 
she said it she realized that his thought- 
less selfishness didn’t shock her or make 
her as angry as it might have been ex- 
pected to do. She was curiously resigned 
to it. After all, had anything she knew of 
\ntony Treves given her reason to expect 
that, charming though he was, he would 
‘ver consider anyone before himself? 

*“Why, say you forgive me!’? Antony’s 
tone held very little doubt of the issue; 
she glimpsed a _ barely veiled assurance 
through his pleading. And again she asked 
herself scornfully, what cause had she ever 
given him to expect that she would at any 
time prove exacting or “ difficult”? 

“Say you forgive me,” he repeated. 
‘Not only because you're the dearest, 
sweetest-tempered girl in the world, but be 


ause you’re just a little bit fond of me' 


drew a little backward, gazing up at him 
with eyes that had lost no whit of their 
recent gravity. 

**Are you?” she said slowly. 

course I am! Celia 
- . . will you marry me?’ 

She shook her head, flushing vividly. 

*No. sorry.” 

Her tone was very decisive and final 
She realized that Antony, on thinking jt 
over—and partly, no doubt, because his in- 
clination led him easily that way—was 
doing “the right thing.’’ (Horrible ex. 
pression!) The thing which had been put 
into his head last night by Christopher, 
and the idea of which he had received at 
the time with scant enthusiasm. 

The genuine zest which he found himself 
bringing to it now was heightened by her 
refusal. He was incredulous of it at first; 
then he set himself to persuade and argue; 
he even hinted as a last resource at the 
gossip which might accrue from their ad- 
venture, and still, through all her bravely 
concealed humiliation and scarlet distress, 
she was adamant. Finally he grew injured. 
Spoilt child of fortune that he was, the un- 
attainable was a thing he had scarcely con- 
templated. 

**T suppose,”’? he said sulkily, ‘‘ that after 
yesterday’s fiasco you think 1’m too un- 
reliable a beggar to trust yourself to.” 

She smiled. 

‘IT haven't said that I considered it a 
fiasco,’’ she reminded him. ‘I’m ready t 
agree with you that it’s all been rather fun, 
hasn’t it? Honestly ’’—she was oddly em- 
phatic—" I wouldn’t have missed it—not fo~ 
all the theatricals in the world. But, if you 
don’t mind, I won’t go on with you to the 
Lethbridges; it’s too late now. You can 
go; an extra man is always welcome in a 
house party, no matter how late he arrives; 
and you’ve got to make our excuses. Sav 
what you lixe: L leave it to you.” 

“And what do you mean to do?" He 
stared at her, bewildered and offended. 

*}’m going straight home,’ said Miss 
Tempest quietly. ‘‘ There’s a good, quick 
train later in the day. I’ve looked it out. 
You can leave my suit-case at the station 
for me, and Christopher can give me lunch 
before I go—~—”’ 

“ What's that?” 

In the heat of their discussion they had 
not heard the front door open.  Christo- 
pher’s entrance brought a gust of fresh, 


darling 


noisture-laden air into the little room 
brought with it too a mental atmosphere ol 
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fresh, wholesome strength and security that 
swept away the ebbing tide of Celia’s dis- 
comfort and agitation. 

He listened to the announcement of 


fF plans with only the briefest com- 
change of plans 


h 


. 
ment: but his blue eyes shot a quick, 
speculative glance at his other guest who 


was obviously not best pleased by i 
Antony went off soon after breakfast, and 
a certain feeling of strain which had mani- 
fested itself between the three of them | 
came sensibly lightened on his departure. 
Celia and Chris 
under the low porch, over which winter 
jasmine had thrust its slim leafless spikes 


ther be 


t 


ypher were left standing 


and vellow stars. As the low grey cat 
receded up the road Christopher turned to 
her. 


“Well?’? he asked sharply. 
She twisted a spray of the jasmine be 
tween her fingers. 


she } 
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rough, well-worn Harris tweed had reached 
the stage when even an originally good cut 
cannot quite garment’s 
shabbiness, and and 
gaiters had looked clumsy beside Antony’s 
polished and heather-mixture 
stockings. 

But did these things count for so much 


compensate for a 


his strong farm-boots 


brogues 


after all? Were they necessary to a 
woman’s happiness any more than was that 
everlasting drift on the tide of aimless 
amusements that led to nothing, that 
created nothing but an empty desire fo 
more ? 

Behind them, from the interior of the old 
house, came the homely sounds’ which 
accompanied the clearing away and wash 
ing up of the breakfast things. 


ying Robbins,’ an 


to help Mrs. 


Celia with inconsequent abrupt- 


nounced 
ness. ‘*She savs I’ve got ‘the makings of 


a rare housewife,’”’ sh 


“You mean,”’ suggested sweet she added gaily. 

“why did I insist on staying on here and He gave a short, grim laugh. 
compromising myself even more irretriev- ‘You won't need to bother about that 
ably than you so kindly pointed out to kind of thing when you've’ married 
Antony last night? ” lreves,”’ he said. 

He flushed a dull red; and his blue eyes She looked at him inquiringly. But for 
seemed to darken as he glowered down all its studied coolness her voice was a 
upon her. little breathless as she inquired : 

“He told you that? Cad!’ he muttered ‘’Who said I was going to marry him: 
savagely. / didn’t. I only said that he asked me t . 

“No,” she said quickly and not qui very nicely and prettily; and I said ‘No, 
truthfully. “I overheard you; and I was thank you’ quite nicely and prettily too, I 
a little fool not to think of it before.”’ hope. And here I am’’—the soft voice 

“Treves himself should have thought of grew plaintive —‘ still hopelessly compro 
it,” he growled. ‘He'd no right to take mised; and the only other person who can 
any chances of that kind when he was put matters right doesn’t seem in any hurry 
responsible for you.”’ to suggest Christopher! \et me go, 
_ There Was a fierce, irning note of for heaven’s sake! lnybody can se 
Jealousy in his voice. us. . ” 

“He is not, I think, a very responsib But Christopher was bevond caring. The 
person,’’ Miss Tempest emarked yud rest of her protests were silence | by a 
cially. “Yet he proposed to me this veritable smother of triumphant, passionate 
morning. Somehow ’’—her tone was inn kisses against which her very feeble efforts 
cently meditative—“‘ I can't imagine him as to bury her small flushed face on the 
. married man; can you: shoulder of that shabby old coat met with 

Christopher stared out sombrely over th no more success than they deserved. 

low-lying glistening now n Mrs. Robbins cleared away the breakfast 

he sunshine, and she lifted her eves from things by herself. Outside in the porch 
the mangled stalk of jasmine to ast a two people were slowly realizing tha here 
swilt side glance at him was no place in all the world so utterh 

He wasn’t the uitra-perfection of smart beautiful and desirable as Madden Marshes 
ness, like Antony. His Norfolk jacket of when the floods were out. 
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What Every 


Widower Knows 


“What would my husband do if 


A Frank Confession 
By 
One of Them 


I were to die? Would he marry 


again?” This is the haunting question secretly disturbing the hearts 
of many married women, If you are troubled on this score, read this. 


ROBABLY one of the most deeply 

rooted illusions in the inner minds of 

good wives is that which relates to the 
future of their husbands should the dread 
summons come to them before they have 
grown old and very tired. Somehow they 
scem to think that because their men have 
loved them so ardently, perhaps foolishly, 
even a little over-tenderly, these husbands 
inevitably will hasten to duplicate their 
experiences. And the thought often makes 
them wistful and not a little sad. 


You do Yourself Poor Justice 

I do wish women had a little more honest 
pride in themselves and their handiwork. 
Pascal declared once—indeed, he wrote a 
famous book to prove it—that ‘‘man is 
neither a beast nor an angel!” and it is 
really quite safe to apply this highly philo- 
sophical definition to most decent husbands. 
Anyway, even indifferent mates cannot 
easily transcend the limitations of  theii 
own emotional needs. Jills do not walk 
down every street with compelling appeals 
to every Jack. 

“Ah! you don’t know my jack!” the 
Wise ones will tell you with something un 
commonly like a scornful shake of the head, 
although, I will swear it, there are often 
real tears in their eyes. ‘He is so soft 
where women are concerned so weak, so 
foolish. Nine out of ten girls could turn 
him round their little fingers! ’’ And they 
relapse into moody retrospect and intro 
spection., And the result is not good to 
see, 

Well, madam, I admit I do not know 
your Jack; but I do know many Jacks who 
are widowers or husbands, and I can tell 
you this: you do yourself but poor justice 
When you talk or think so lightly of vou 
attractions as that. *Conceive for a moment 
if he were the one that had journeyed on! 
What effect would that tragi happening 
have on you? Wouldn't something rich 


and rare and precious go with him — and 


would you not thereafter walk with hushed 
step? 
Why shouldn’t it be the same with Jack? 


He Could not Start Again 

He is not made of wood or stone, or even 
rubber. He has a heart just like yourself. 
He is subject, more or less, to the same 
emotional thralldom, and even if he wanted 
to start at the point at which he married 
you, he could not. Don’t you know how a 
woman’s love holds a man? Haven't you 
heard the story of the ancient Fenris wolf 
that fierce man-slaving monster that nobody 
could tame—till they bound his limbs quite 
loosely with the softest silk, and the more 
he spurned it the tighter it grew? Well, 
so it is with you, and when you are tempted 
to imagine that you do not hold him, as th 
poets wrote, “with a single hair,” reca 
to mind the grey old Fenris wolf. 


A Very Silly Idea 

This morning well-known London 
purse brought me very shyly the manu- 
script of a novel which she had written in 
the spare hours left her by her arduous an] 
self-sacrificing duties. 1 promised to read 
the story, and I have already started to d 
so; but in spite of my best efforts I find 
myself strangely prejudiced against it be 
cause she introduces in the opening chapters 
a man of property who, when his young 
wife died, shut himself up for years in his 
own quarters and refused to see the baby 
girl whose coming had heralded his wife's 
departure. “ It’s very touching,” she said 
With a little sniff——she a woman well accus- 
tomed to mental cases! I want to tell het 
it’s all very weak and stupid and foolish; 
that, privately, I could kick that man if | 
met him, for yielding up his manhood in 
that flabby, unhealihy fashion. am 
afraid T shall never summon up the coura 
to be quite candid with her when she calls 
again. For you women are strange crea 
tures to us critics, and often you mistake 
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WHAT EVERY WIDOWER KNOWS 


maudlin weakness like that for a sign ot 


strength. 


What Really Happens 

Nevertheless, bear with me whilst I try 
to undeceive you as to W hat really happens 
to ordinary men when they are widowed. 
First, however, put quite resolutely out of 
your mind the crazy idea that they weep 
copiously for a few weeks and then seize 
their golf clubs or tennis racquets with a 
well-simulated shudder and diligently start 
to forget. They don’t forget. 
not. Memory will not let them. <A 
sand things ‘serve to recall the lost ones. 


They can 
thou 


Even Nature joins in a conspiracy of sight 
and sound and scent that absolutely forbids 
oblivion. 
“ You may break, you may shatter 
The vase, if you will, 
But the scent of its fragrance 
Clings to it still!” 


Often, indeed, the loved one remains 


nearly as close to them as when she was 
alive. 
But these experiences 


are not written 


about. They do not, 1 admit, 
ret 


ively little articles in the leader pages ot 


appeal 


the daily press, and because, forsvoth! man 


merely feels them with as much power o 


articulation as a dumb-stricken beast, and 
because his whole 


began has taug 


career since boarding 


} 
school 


him to be ashamed 


Mf showing any genuine emotion in any con- 


celvable set of circ umstances, he is credited 


ith no capacity fos a whole life’s sorrow 
mly a few twinges of 


g regret, {t 18 not 
Emotionally a man can be, and 
isually is, as true as a Woman. 
What Does not Happen 
I ettainly nothing is more preposterous 
lan the notion that immediately a decent 


nterval has elapsed (and sometimes when it 
las not) widowers plunge forthwith into a 
whirl if 


emotional opulence o1 seized 


the first adventuress avid for shelter and 
a home and incontinently wed This may 
conceivably have happened (but I, person 
y, doubt it) in the soft sentimental day - 
‘our grandmothers, but, confronted with a 


nin l-image of the modern girl, the 
how enjoyed by both sexes and the high 
standard of 1 


t comradeship that now obtains, 


freedom 


mal 
Make 


b ld to say that thar particular pic 
— . what actually happens in 1922 is 
‘Ue short of ridiculous. And [ wri 
seven years’ experience of the 


‘ role of a 
Widower, 


Here, to be quite fair, T ought to reveal 
a secret. There is, as a matter of fact, 
something intrinsically rather absurd in the 
name and popular conception of a widower. 
The image evoked by association when you 
use the word “ widower” is not at al} that 
creature with a 
No. It usually 
summons up a vision of a damp, moist kind 
of Mr. Graves, eyes, a 
throaty break in his voice, and a mournful 


of a tragically bereaved 


grief too deep for tears. 


who has watery 


but too obvious preference for old-fashioned 


and badly cut clothes. Or, if your observa- 


tions have been unfortunate, you can 


equally well flighty creature 
watted hither 


tional impulses 


envisage a 
and thither 
sometimes bent on 


on cheap emo- 
merely 
securing what he thinks is a good time— 
iny Way, one possessing no personality with 
self respect or grit. By no chance do vou 
summon up a mind picture ot a man with a 
stiff upper lip, yet almost always that is 


The Real Man. 

At any rate, I can vouch for this—most 
of the widowers [ mect in Clubland are 
quite decent normal specimens of humans 


who, if they have 


weakness at all, it is 
inerely golf or a motor. They don’t parade 


their bereaved state, or trade upon their 
losses, They don’t convey to ali and 
sundry that a bevy of fair creatures is ever 


them to throw the 
if they did, the 
them. 


better! 


at our portals waiting for 
and even 


eneve 


Widowers not so Eligible as Widows 

The plain truth, of course, is widowers 
do not stand so high in the marriage 
market as widows, unless they are young 
Apollos or striking 


creatures ol wealth, 


ability and position Probably the reason 
of this is. that women have Aner instincts 
in the matter of a second wedding than 


have men, 


Anyway, widowers have usually got to 


stand on their own merits, and it is ali to 
the good that they have Phey svon find 
that ali the cheap talk which some public- 
ists indulge in as to the surplus millions of 
women is all fudge, and that nothing is 
harder than to name any woman whe can 
be definitely classed as superfluous, whereas 
] personally could, to-day, put my hands on 
scores of men who cumber the earth and 


when their name is 


ndeed, 


widowers as 


will never be missed 
alled for the last 
and 


time most girls 


women regard rather 


ibsurd, pathetic creatures who ought to be 


They would know 
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taken in occasionally and dusted, have all 
their buttons sewn on, and their necks 
firmly but carefully washed. And in a way 
I believe they are right. 

Probably it is only the old, old maids, 
whom love long ago passed in a moment of 
blindness or a night of unreason and tears, 
that really trouble to exhibit any preference 
for widowers. And perhaps they only do 
so because they see that these derelicts are, 
after all, fellow-sufferers in the great lone- 
liness by which most of us are enveloped, 
and that they, too, are rather pathetic. 


A Very Practical World 

What mental attitude, then, should wives 
adopt to this great question : ‘* What will he 
do when I am gone?’’ Honestly, I should 
hate to dogmatize, but I do venture to sub- 
mit these considerations: That for both 
widowers and widows nowadays this is a 
very practical world; that what was true in 
the lifetime of both of them is equally true 
when one has ventured where “the rest is 
silence’’; and that, as one thinker wrote 
very finely only a few weeks ago, the only 
way of escape for the human soul in the 
hours of its greatest desolation lies in 
mutual service, in the sanity of a full, 
vigorous and wholesome life, in the unfail- 
ing will to help others, in the determina- 
tion not to hinder but to compass the 
happiness of others. 


Believe in Your Husband 

Good wife, I beg you then believe in your 
Jack even when your tear-stained eyes are 
trying vainly to pierce what Almighty God 
has hidden—the future. No good man was 
ever hurt by a woman’s whole-hearted be- 
lief. Many a good man has lost his way 
because that belief was withheld. And the 
grave does not suddenly suspend the opera- 
tions of the spiritual laws in the natural 
world. Each vibration is bound to receive 
its full effect—each hope, each prayer. 

If you will humour your morbid cravings 
and think of Jack when you are not, think 
of him as he actually will exist--bearing a 
man’s part in a man’s world and thinking 
oftentimes of you. His nature will be the 
poorer by your going, his happiness in 
sum total will invariably be much less; but 
just as one may, after an accident, have to 
hobble along with a wooden limb and keep 
on smiling, so will he have to move for- 
ward with shining eyes after his irreparable 
loss, with the secret places in his heart care- 
fully bolted, barred and sealed. 


Don't you remember the large dramatic 
gesture by the Little Minister at the Painted 
Lady’s grave—when he pointed to the coftin 
that contained that unhappy creature’s love 
letters and cried in bitter accents: ‘ Let no 
man open this till the Day of Judgment”? 
That is typical of the great renunciation 
that widows and widowers are all jn 
common called on to undertake. And if 
sometimes the way is too hard for them 
the loneliness, the neglect, the steep slope 
of the hill down, down, down, too arduous 
to be borne, and they do marry actually 
again, don’t blame them 7 advance! Wi 
all know what we should do. with other 
men’s supreme temptations. We are all 
distressfully ignorant, when the hour 
strikes, about our own! 


Cut out Jealousy 

Dean Inge said the other day that ‘ the 
best way to get happiness out of this present 
life is not to keep a jealous account with 
any individual, with so¢ lety, or with our 
Maker. Those who make no angry claims 
tor justice receive the best measure!” And 
he went on to point out that there are more 
compensations in life than we usually sup- 
pose, and that a millionaire once com- 
plained to him: ‘All that I get out of life 
by my money is that I have to work eight 
hours a day to keep off the rascals; but my 
widow will probably object to working eight 
hours a day, and the rascals will soon pick 
her bones clean.”’ 

But I fear jealous wives have no time t 
ponder on compensations when they think 
of the end of their careers. They are rather 
like the jealous men who use their last wills 
and testaments as an instrument to rob 
their wives of all their wealth should the 
poor women ever dare to marry again. 
They want to stabilize the present for all 
time. And so we get much unnecessary 
unhappiness. 

To sum up, then, the widower’s stat 
generally is much over-estimated. It 
bearable, no doubt, lived on sane, strong 
and self-respecting lines, just as much as a 
widow's is, perhaps more so, but fre- 
quently it is only just bearable, as you can 
all find out for yourselves if you give the 
difficulties of the widowers you know a 
moment’s quiet thought 


The pity is, wives will generalize from 
tradition when they think of their men 
fighting on alone. They should not. They 
should observe. Then they will never weuy 
again, 
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“J am on the wheel 
and can't get off” 
HE moon was up. 

“ Millions of 
times I have seen 


things that got in the 
way and stifled Rose’s 
efforts to break some 
barrier. 

She sat on the porch, 
still warm with the 
afternoon’s sun, and gazed 
into the darkness of the 


it rise over the crest of 
that hill!’’ said Rose. 
don’t care if it never rises 


again.” night. 

She had been married ten years and there Presently a step was heard in the dis- 
were five children, and she had a good hus- tance, the moving of a branch or two, and 
band who was busy on the land. the snapping of a twig. Then, standing be- 


It was Monday and a washing day. Since © side her in the dark was Edward Gilmore 
marriage ten years ago she had never left Wain, her husband of ten years, 


the farm. “Hallo!” he said. 

There were pine trees at the back of the “Your supper’s on the table,” responded 
house, shedding perfumed needles into a Rose. 
bed of sweetness and cones. There were the Wain sat down on the porch beside her. 
two big cottonwood trees where the hum- She moved slightly, and at the sight of it 


ming birds darted down towards the warm he quivered and drew into the shadows of 
porch, There were maples near the south the house. She got up and walked within 
gate, maples that awaked to a spring green to the kitchen where the supper was laid, 
of varying hue, dull red forming an im- and he carefully followed her. 

portant part of it, and in autumn, when the There was a lamp on the kitchen table 
skies were clouding, those fan-shaped and the usual list of eatables—bacon, bread, 
leaves were flames of a lurid tint which lit biscuits, potatoes and fruit. The gleam of 
up the yard in the dusky evenings. There the lamp showed the paleness of the man’s 


were blue mounds of hills in the far-away face and the pain in the woman’s eyes. 
distance, and once Rose had seen dreams ‘* Rose,’”’ he said, ‘‘ do speak,”’ 
“over that way,” but they had all gone into She did not answer. 
a night of darkness and brooding and It was just as she came to the table that 
thunderstorm. a fretful cry broke on the air, 

It was young summer now, and the moon “Mama! Mama!” 
rising above the ridge shed its brilliant “Oh, Penny again!” she said wearily. 
light over a scented warm earth. Sweet- “Til go!” he said eagerly. 


ness distilled itself, fireflies gleamed, and 
the children had gone to bed. 

There was Aldyth, slim and vociferous: 
John, strong and slow; 
never still a second at 


He went slowly up the stairs, stooping to 
enter the attic. 

His baby girl was sitting straight up in 
Ethelred, who was bed, gazing at the moonbeams which were 
a time; and the moving across the bedspread, 


twins, Penny and Pip, boy and girl babies, “See!” she said. ‘“Dem’s alive. They’m 
who demanded everything they could lay running over mine body. What shall 1 
hold on since they started in life. ; do?” ; 

The thought of the children brought no “Those are moonbeams, Penny. They 
joy. The husband 


h » Who was delayed in) come from Mr. Moon. They are his little 
the fields, did not matter in the least: 


and children and run his errands.” 
the silver moon and the 


and th glittering stars, “T don’t like them. Move them off my 
wh; the scented earth, and the singing bed. They move about like they’re alive. 

P-poor-will were just impediments, “Father can’t do that, Penny. Mr. Moon 
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‘It was just as she brought 
it to the table that a fretful 
cty broke on the air” —p 53 


sends them where he pleases. Father can 
put some brown paper over the window and 
keep them outside.” 

“T don’t like them. Hide them in brown 
paper like you told me.” 

So Edward stumbled into the farther attic, 
and finding some brown paper covered the 
window. Penny lay down in bed, saying, 
“That’s better—that’s stopped their games 
on my bedspread. Good night, poppa.” 

Edward kissed the child and came down 
stairs. He could not Rose at the first 
moment, for even the light of the lamp 
blinded him. Then he saw that she lay on 


sec 


the sofa face downwards, sobbing convyul. 


sively. 
“Rose!” he said, pausing near her. 
“Oh, don’t; go away!” 
“What have I done?” 
“Nothing! Nothing! Nothing!” 
‘*Do tell me. You are ill.” 
“No, I was never ill in my life, not even 
when the children only wish | 


had been, or died, or something !” 


came. | 


if—for 


the 


“But 
me——” 


children, Rose, even 
tired.” 

“Then you must go away and rest.” 

“How can 1?” 

“You must.” 

“But how can 1? No 
and can't get ott.” 

He went across to the window. He could 
see the leaves of the apple trees moving 
It was 


“T love nobody. Lam only 


1 am on the wheel 


ceaselessly in a quiet little wind. 
too dark to see the colour, but the move- 
ment caused life, as the moonbeams had 
done. 
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«Qh. don’t be so shocked!’ cried Rose. 
My 
He turned round sharply. 


not shocked—l'm thinking, thinking 


hard, You must go away, and throw off this 
responsibility. I don't blame you in the 
least 


“Qh. no, you never do; you're always 
h, no, 3 ) 
perfect 

“You've got to go. 
along—get along—get along as they would 


The children will get 


do if you had died, as you said, Rose, so 
I cannot bear it either, 
for I know you want to go. 
Stay until you're wanting 

“That will never be, Edward.” 

“Then go. Will you go to-morrow 

“No, [ll go to-night.” 

“How can you go to-night?” 

“That’s the worst of it. Drive me to the 
depot first thing to-morrow 


go, You must go. 
Go to-morrow, 
home.” 


” 


morning, as 
soon as it is light.” 

“And where will you go?” 

“Not home. I'll go where I can get some 
pleasure. I’ll go to Miss Spencer at Marys 
ville. She can generally manage to keep 
the pleasure ball rolling.”’ 

“What a ‘yes’! It 
horror. You're afraid of 
will say.”’ 


sounded full of 
what the world 

“You'd better have a bit of rest,” said 
Edward. “That's what you want.” 

“We must never forget to be practical,”’ 
said Rose. 

Edward went out into the night without 
further remark. 

He walked blindly towards the stables. 
Instinct took him amongst the horses, where 
he drew breath and regained 
came out again into the 


calm. He 
moonlight, and 
thought of Penny's fears as the moonbeams 
fell on to the weedy yard through the 
showers of leaves that scattered them here 
and there. He turned t 


= 
down on the sota. 


» the kitchen, and 
The warmth of the 
room and the silence seized his senses, and 
a heavy sleep fell upon him, 

He awaked to see the daw n, showing like 
cold silver through the green of the apple 
trees. A bird or two were awaking 
the prospects ot another day There 
1 smell of stale cotlee, 


and 
was 


He got up, stretched himself, and opened 
the house door. A 


in and greeted him. 


rush of pure air came 


It revived him, but his pain awoke like 
a giant and engrossed him. 

He came back to the kitchen, put water 
on the 


Stove, and began to cut bread and 
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sandwiches. By and by his wife came steal- 
ing down the stairs, a brow furrowed with 
care, her eyes cold and indifferent. 

has gone 


rough sea,’’ he 


beyond me in a very 


muttered to himself. ‘I 
cannot find her latitude.” 

To her he said: “Are you nearly ready ? 
Then IT will hitch up. Put on plenty of 
wraps; you'll find it cold. 
purse for you.” 

“Thank you, Edward,” she replied, taking 
the purse. 
by and by.” 

“Don’t, Rose,” he said sharply. 

She sat down by the table and took some- 
thing to eat and drink while he went out 
to the yard. 


And here is a 


“T shall send you some money 


It was showing signs of sunrise when he 
appeared again. He gave her a look, the 
signal of departure. 

She walked out and got into the buggy. 
He followed her and set off for the depot, 
but he had not gone more than a few yards 
when he pulled up, saying, “Rose, hadn't 
we better ask Aunt Phyllis to keep an eve 
on the children 
depot ?” 


while we're ott to the 


“They are better unwatched, 

They will sleep until you return.” 
He nodded and drove on again. 
The depot was soon reached. 

together on 


“dward. 


They sat 


some freight boxes awaiting 
the train for the south. 
Another 


him 


honeymoon,” she said, giving 


wan smile, take it 
separately.” 
“Hardly,” he said. 
“Why not?” 
“T seem to be with you someway,” he 


said, gazing at her. 


“Only we 


she asked, 


“But you are not.” 


“No, IT am stupid, but I can’t separate 
myself from your life.” 

“T can” 

“So you go away to do it, Rose?” 


“No, I 


for a long time.” 


have been separated by misery 


“Here is the train. Good-bye, Rose.” 

The chil- 
will not return 
1 am too tired to care for anything 


“Good-bye. Don't 


wait. Go. 


dren will be waking. 1 
again. 
any more.” 

He bit his lips, raised his hat, stood a 
moment returned to the 


outside of the depot, where the horses were 


considering, and 


looking round for him. 
He drove with a slack rein. The mares 
were eager for home, and went like the 


wind, 
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“I'm one of those butterflies that gits on 
the wheel” 

OGGERAL JUNCTION had many 

directions, and curiously varied pas- 

sengers stand on its depot platform 
Waiting for trains north, south, east and 
west. Rose Wain found herself islanded at 
Doggeral at an inconvenient hour—four 
o'clock in the morning. She would prob 
ably arrive at Marysville as late as twelve 
the next day. It mattered very little. 
Doggeral was an_ engineering place. 
Mechanics of all kinds lived here. There 
was a hustle of business, but very little 
beauty. However, this part of the night 
was no time for sight-seeing, even of 
machine works. So Rose Wain, shivering 
a little, looked for a waiting-room. She 
found one, and sat down in a rocking-chair. 
There were no night restaurants here, but 
Rose would not have found them if there 
had been a dozen or more. She sat very 
still, absorbed in her own weakness. 

There was a woman beside her. She was 
absorbed, too, but it was in misery of a 
more desperate nature. 

Suddenly a deep sob arose from the 
woman, almost like a cough. Rose started 
and looked at her companion. She was 
very brilliant-looking pretty, but 
stained with paint and powder. 

“Don't,” said Rose. “Don’t sob so. Life 
is not worth it.” 

The woman looked at her, and her hat 
of artificial roses slid to the floor as she 
gazed in astonishment. 

“Do I see a wedding ring?” she asked. 
Rose glanced at it, but said nothing. 
“Ts he dead?” asked the girl. 

“No; why?” 

T]]-treats your” 

“No.” 

“Children?” 

“ Five.” 

= Why do you look so sad?” 

Life ain’t worth living. It’s one long 
stretch of work and an aching heart and 
body. And men don’t notice worth a cent, 
when even a word would go a long way. 
They have too many words at the start, and 
too few on the treadmill. Don’t marrv.’”’ 

“Don’t you have enough to keep you 
comfortable?” 

“cc Yes.” 

‘Does he drink?” 

No.”’ 


rhere was silence again, except for the 


rocking of the two rocking-chairs, the far. 
away clang of an engine bell, and the burr 
of some distant all-night machinery. Then 
the girl spoke again. 

“What of me? I’m one of those butter. 
flies, or June bugs that gits on the wheel, 


and can’t git off? Sense it?” 

“You can get off. I’ve gotten off my 
wheel. You can get off right now.’ 

“The wheel gits me again. Ain't you 
able to see for yourself that one glance at 
me, and my job’s fixed for me? Folks know 
in a minute how to place me. They won't 
have me honest now—they'll have me what 
I am--a butterfly on the wheel. Take any- 
thing a man or woman does, they get placed 
by it. I’m placed firm as though I’m glued 
on that butterfly’s wheel.” 

**Sure,’’? said Rose slowly, “life places 
us on the wheel so we can’t get off,” 

“You're blamed silly if you want to git 
off that one of yours. Make a whirligig for 
home, and one man, and the children! If 
the children held my fingers and kissed my 
cheeks instead of the men, I’d—say, I'd go 
back where I came from, though it was 
sunk in a mud hollow, and there was a deaf 
and dumb man to git all the tongue I gave 
him. Go back!” 

Tell me,”’ said Rose, how did you get 
like this?’’ 

**A slip at the first, following a long spell 
of spoiling and a love o’ luxury. And home 
people with soft ideas of raising kids, 
putting pleasure in the front of everything. 
Pleasure! Pleasure! If you want to ex- 
plain hell, give an overdose of pleasure to 
somebody. I’m on the treadmill of the 
pleasure-seekers; and the treadmill of work 
is a soft and velvet home of comfort when 
you put it next the pleasure seeker's road. 
For pity’s sake keep to yourself and go 
back to your wheel. My! Vour wheel!” 

“You're telling me the truth?’ 

“Truth! Life gives it to us, in bucket- 
fuls. Say, I believe I’ve been sent right 
now to tell you this. Well, I reckon T’ll 
think | did a bit of good work, once in a 
long day’s journey, This day at Doggeral 
has done me out, and I waited on my lone- 
some to have the chance of a word with 
you. Five little children all your very own 
and belonging to you and one man. He 
don’t drink, he ain’t cruel, only he don’t 
gas enough for you. He don’t spin out the 
spider webs of flattery. Gee! he don’t talk, 
he don’t deceive—he keeps still when he 
sees you git mad—you ain’t cut your wis- 
dom teeth yet!’ 
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The woman turned her head away and 
listened intently. The jarring of some 
truck wagons had attracted her attention. 
°4. When she looked round she 


She paused. 
as though 


saw that Rose Wain was sobbing 
her heart would break. 
“Wot you crying about? 


“Fou!” 


Quit it. 
git some. 


bugs. 


If God has mercy I’ll maybe 
I warn off the moths and silly 
I'm right glad I met you. There, 
I'm wanted but good-bye. I ain't low 
spirited as you was when you came into this 
ittle cA 
little desert place—not by a long chalk. 
I've more spirit in me! You 
spirit, grow it, and stick to 
You'll be sorry if you don’t.” 
She pushed Rose from her and went out 
of the Waiting-room, shutting the door with 
a Dang 
g. 
Mrs, Wain sank back 
chair and waited for the 
ville, 


as 


git 


your wheel! 


more 


in her rocking 


train to Marys- 
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**I’'ve more spirit in me! You 
git more spirit, grow it, and 
stick to your wheel!’” 


Ill 
“[ want to get back on my own wheel” 


} 


T was growing icy cold in the hollows, so 


that plunging into them the cheeks grew 

wet with the sudden change of atmosphere 
in low places. It was very still on the road- 
side, and Mrs. Wain carried her baggage. 
She met Jeremiah Carter, who offered to 
give her a seat on his wagon; but she shook 
head. The of the night was 
talking to her needed no other 
She gave him all she was carrying, 


her silence 
and she 
voice, 
but begged him to leave it at the store until 
one of the children called for it. Her voice 


faltered over these words. She was afraid 
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he would say to her: ‘But there are no 
children. You had five children, but they 
are all gone.”’ 

She took the road to the left, under the 
big trees that kept shading the journey all 
the way up to the farm. It was a yellow- 
ochre-painted house, such a deep golden 
yellow, and she had talked of its ugliness 
many a time; but to-night just the faint 
outline of it in the shadows pleased her 
like music, and she turned into the fields, 
almost as lightly as a girl, with a little run. 
The ground was very dented here, and there 
were big breaks in it which made it difti- 
cult fur driving in the dark; but Rose knew 
the way by instinct and felt her steps until 
she was bordering the creek which led close 
up to the house. ‘There was a light in the 
kitchen window. It came as she walked 
along, probably put there by Aldyth. She 
heard someone calling the hogs, and there 
was the noise of the animals as they ran, 
tumbling, to be fed. She knew Edward’s 
tones. He sounded melancholy to-night, 
monotonous. He was in his place of deser- 
tion now, just as she had been at Doggeral 
Junction. She came up towards the palings 
where they kept the sweet peas growing. 
Aldyth grew them because she loved flowers. 
Rose, looking through the palings, saw 
Edward near the orchard, and a child owas 
on either side of him. Penny and Pip were 
talking volubly. 

“When Maw comes back,’ said Pip, 
*‘we’ll have treacle pies and all the good 
things. Aldyth ain’t worth a cent as a cook 
—is she, Paw?” 

And Penny was saying: ‘ Maw’s not 
coming back for a long, long time. Paw 


said Maw was dog-tired and worn oy. 
Paw never gits tired, eh, Paw? Paws can 
be tired, for they’re all growed up ip 
whiskers and beards.” 

Rose saw the children run towards the 
house, for Aldyth had called out to them, 

Edward Gilmore stood looking 
towards the road; and Rose Wain heard his 
heavy sigh. 

*He’s on the wheel and can’t get off,” 
she said to herself. “I see the law now, 
It must be something and ourselves decid 
it. Mine shall be Edward.” She drew 
nearer; he started and looked earnestly at 
her dusky figure. 

“Tt’'s Rose, Edward.” 

“Rose! You! But your holiday, My 
giri, you’ve had no chance!” 

‘*T wanted to get back on my own wheel. 
I like it. Are the children all well?” 

“Right as ribbons, But, Rose, you have 
had no chance; you have come back too 
soon.” . 

‘‘A butterfly sent me home to mind my 
own children. We must go for a holiday 
together. You said the children were all 
well?” 

“Sure, Rose! I was feeling like a man 
in mid-ocean, with not a bit of wreckage to 
cling to—and—now—say, though a butter- 
fly sent you home. Who was that butter- 
fly?” 

“That butterfly,”? said Rose, “that 
butterfly was on the wheel, Edward! 
We're all on wheels of our own making.” 

‘“‘Then that butterfly was a right good 
sort,” said Wain, “ whatever her wheel!” 

And Rose squeezed her husband’s arm 
confidentially, 
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EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN 6/- 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE NET 


HE “Explorers of the Dawn” are just three little 
lads, “ Angel, Seraph and John,” and this account 
of their doings, which should be read by every Mother, 
is told with a poet's imagination and with a delicate 
fancy that will captiva'e all lovers of children. 
No more delightful story of children has, in fact, 
been published since “ Helen's Babies.” 
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Sunlight 
and Health 


A Profoundly Important Discovery 


By 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


Sunlight—just ordinary sunlight—is worth immeasurably more, as a 

curative agency, than all the medicines in all the chemists’ shops in 

the world: so Dr. Saleeby claims, as the result of recent scientific 
discoveries 


“In the beginning . God said, Let there 
be light.”—Genesis I. 


people who worship the sun as the 

lord and giver of life. We know that 
such people do not look far enough, o1 they 
would be seeking a First Cause behind the 
sun and all other things in the universe ; 
but the time has come for us to learn that, 
as far as the sun-worshippers see, they see 
truly; and perhaps their worship of the 
sun is a better thing than our stupid ignor- 
ance and neglect of the blessed sunlight, 
which is first and best of the natural boons 
that Heaven affords us. 


[ Asia there are, and long have been, 


A Series of Wonderful Discoveries 

A series of wonderful observations and 
discoveries, as yet scarcely heard of in our 
country—which needs them more than any 
other—are now being made in various parts 
of the world, which prove beyond question 
the shining and saving truth that, in the 
rearing of young human life, in the main- 
tenance of health of body and mind at all 
ages, in the direct prevention of the most 
deadly diseases—to which, some years ago, 
I gave the name of the Diseases of Dark- 
ness—and in the cure of ill persons, other- 
wise doomed to an early and cruel death, 
the sunlight is incomparably the 
precious of vital powers 
lant, antiseptic, surgical 


most 
food and stimu- 
‘dressing,’’ re- 
viver and healer, worth immeasurably more 
to mankind than all the medicines in all 
the chemists’ shops of the world put 
together. Yet at this hour there are but 
two or three places in the whole of. this 
country where the sunlight is used as it 
can and should and soon will be used: and 
i I go to any health resort in the country, 
a3 I did to Bournemouth, when lecturing 
on this subject in July before the Royal 
Sanitary Congress, and ask whether they 
have a Solarium, the answet will be “ No’ 
—and nearly everyone will wonder what 


this strange word means. Yet it is the 
astonishing fact that, a whole generation 
ago, two capital and really epoch-making 
discoveries were made, in England, which 
should have caused us to lead the world in 
this respect, instead of lagging in the rear, 
as we do to-day, in our smoke-darkened 
cities, dreadfully and fatally despising and 
destroying Heaven’s best boon, like no other 
cities now to be found anywhere on the 
earth, 

Two of the three Englishmen who made 
those precious discoveries are still alive. 
So much is to be said ere my space is 
exhausted that I can spare them only a few 
lines; but the bare facts are 
enough. 


eloquent 


The Real Cure for Rickets 

In 1890, Dr. Theobald Adrian Palm, who 
is still in practice near Maidstone, published 
an article in which, after exhaustive survey 
of the disease called rickets, throughout 
the world, he showed that it is due, above 
all, to deficient sunlight. This simple and 
profound discovery, the truth of which, as 
we shall see, has been finally demonstrated 
by exact methods in New York, Vienna, 
London and elsewhere during the present 
vear, was utterly ignored, as if it had never 
been made, and was neither quoted nor 
confirmed, nor taken into account by any- 
one in Dr. Palm’s own country, where 
rickets has been the commonest and most 
serious disease of childhood for centuries, 
until it was my privilege to draw attention 
to ita few months ago—my own knowledge 


of it being due to certain students in 
America. So true is it still that ‘‘ A prophet 
is not without honour, save in his own 


country.” 

That great discovery, the recognition of 
which must mean the end of rickets 
for ever, and an incalculable boon to the 
childhood of our country, was made in 18go, 
we said, In the following year, 1891, Sir 
Lodge and the late 


now 


Oliver Professor 
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Marshall Ward showed, by experiments on 
certain “germs” of disease, that sunlight 
has powerful qualities as an antiseptic. 
With great speed and certainty it kills the 
germs or microbes of the many diseases 
which those deadly creatures cause. The 
two observers went further and found the 
exact rays, in all the many that the sun 
sends us, which specially contain the anti- 
septic property; and I have elsewhere 
drawn attention to the unfortunate fact that 
the very rays of sunlight which are most 
potent in destroying our worst enemies are 
exactly those which are most readily and 
completely stopped by the dirty and de- 
structive smoke which defiles and disgraces 
our cities. 


Tuberculosis—the Real Cure 

The disease which kills more persons in 
Our country than any other is 
called tubercu- ! losis. It may now be 
described as a * wholly unneces- 
sary and pre- ventable disease, 


Choice Flowers of Pho'od 
the Autumntide Reg. A Malby 


the continued existence of which amongst 
us is a scandal and a reproach to our 
civilization; yet we allow it—nay, encourage 
it, to take about a thousand lives in Great 
Britain and Ireland every week. It js 
due to a germ called the tubercle bacillus, 
But we have known for many years, since 
the discovery in England of the antiseptic 
virtue of sunlight, that from seven to ten 
minutes’ exposure to sunlight of ordinary 
English intensity will kill tubercle bacilli 
outright, whereas they will live for at least 
six months by the calendar, according 
to actual recorded observations, and_ be 
deadly at the end of that period (and how 
much longer no one knows), tf kept in the 
dark, \f we really are serious when we 
repeat that ‘* Prevention is better than cure,” 
and if we really are trying to use our 
knowledge and the intelligence that was 
given us to use for the benefit of humanity 
and for the health and happiness of our 
young people and children in especial, what 
shall be said of us by those who know 
that sunlight is the best antiseptic in the 
world—costless, general, certain, safe—and 
that, during the greater part of the year, 
about one-half of all the sunlight which 
should fall upon our cities is arrested by 
their smoke ? 


A Success 


A little more history we must 
have. A young Dane, Dr. Niels 
Finsen, applied the discovery of the 
antiseptic power of sunlight to the 
cure of tuberculosis in one 
FS of its forms, and succeeded. 
Thanks in nosmall measure 
to Queen Alexandra's influence, the 
Finsen treatment came quickly to 
England and was made at home 
in the London Hospital; but, 
as Lord Knutsford has told 
me, they found there that they 
could not count on the sunlight 


in smoky London, and have had 
to use artificial light instead. A few 
years after Finsen (who died very 
young—a great loss to those who have 
sought to get medical ideas and prac- 
tice Back to Nature and Back to the 

Light), Dr. Rollier, at Leysin, in Swit- 
zerland, opened (in 1903) the first hospital 
for the cure of many kinds of tuberculosis 


by sunlight. More than a year ago I paid 
my first visit to that happy and blessed spot, 
where the ravages wrought by the worst ot 
the Diseases of Darkness are healed, and 
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SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH 


Fruits of 
the Sunshine 


where thousands of 
otherwise 


patients of all ages 
| 


doomed 


last nineteen years. I have paid a second 
visit there this year, during a wonderful 
week of convince ing lectures and demonstri 


tions to some SIXtV doctors gathered trom 
all parts of the world. Of course, I should 
have gone there long ago, nor can I offer 
any excuse for not 


doing so, but many 


readers of these words will at least agree 
that, during the past year and more, I have 
tried, by persistent reiteration, to make up 
for lost time; and ere 
succeeded in my 
greatest of Dr, 

de Soleil,” translated into F nglish and pub 


lished here for own learning, 


long | hope to have 
ambition of getting the 


Rollier’s books, Cure 


At the last meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Glasgow, in July, Dr. Rollier 
showed slides and films of his work, and 
Its triumph is near at hand, 

By its triumph I mean the application 
of the healing and curative 


powe1 ot 
ee against the Diseases of Darkness 
0 Arpaip 

their prevention, Where people have 


a sunlight those diseases are unknown. 
ave praised, and shall continue to praise, 
the work of Dr. Rollier and his 


not followers 
t in order to increase it, but, 


as I have 


have been cured in the 


Photo: 
Reg. A, Malby 


often said to him, in order to end it. 1 
want to see him without a patient who needs 
his help, and with nothing to do but to write 
his memoirs. Once we really see what his 
work means, we shall so order our lives, so 
care for our children, so build our houses 
and schools and factories, and so guard the 
sunlight from defilement and desecration 
and obstruction that tuberculosis will vanish 
and disappear, like “all noxious things 
that fear the sun,” when the rays of light 
and life are allowed to descend “with heal- 
ing in their wings.’’ In Handel's JJessiah 
there is a noble aria for the bass voice, 
written so that the movement of the melody 
actually groping and_ the 
despair and then the hope and the joy of 


the people that 


suggests the 
walked in darkness 
“And they that dwell in the valley of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.”’ 


What Sunlight can Do 

If anyone desires to realize the power and 
the beauty of those words, the magnificent 
force of the imagery, let him go to Leysin 
and see what the sunlight can do against 
disease and death; or, nearer home, to Lord 
Mayor Treloar’s Cripples’ Hospital at Alton 
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in Hampshire, and Hayling Island, on the 
English Channel, or Queen Mary's Hospital 
for Children at Carshalton, or the Heritage 
Craft Schools at Chailey in Sussex, where 
the truths which I seek to trumpet in these 
pages are already known and used for the 
health and happiness and beauty of the 
human body—-which is no mean thing if it 
be “the Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 


A Striking Example 

Now let us learn what the Americans 
have discovered in New York and else- 
where, and our workers have confirmed in 
Vienna. It is that without enough sun- 
light the little body of a baby cannot grow 
in health and beauty; and that, even if 
it be very badly and foolishly fed, a few 
minutes of sunlight every day will preserve 
its health or rapidly restore it. When these 
studies were being confirmed by Dr. Har- 
riette Chick and her fellow workers in 
Vienna, they found that a certain diet was 
wholly disappointing and useless in curing 
a number of children suffering from rickets 
—except that one child alone made a speedy 
and complete recovery. Then they noticed 
that, at certain times of day, a few rays of 
healing light from the sun fell upon its cot, 
which was in the corner of the ward; and 
the truth of the American observations was 
realized. In New York it has also been 
found that, month by month through the 
year, as the amount of sunlight increases, 
the amount of,rickets among the babies in 
the slums on the “lower east side ” declines, 
so that in June and July there are none, 
and in December and January there are 
many; and it has also been found that, 
quite apart from the kind of food that a 
baby or young child is taking, the quantity 
of the precious element phosphorus—so 
necessary for bones and brains—in its blood 
will be doubled in a short time after brief 
daily exposure to sunlight. Indeed, we all 
store up phosphorus and other valuable 
things in our bodies during the later spring 
and summer, and with those stored re- 
sources, which are really sunlight, trans- 
muted by the alchemy of our bodies, we face 
the dark days of winter. One sees the 
reason and the use of summer holidays; but 
in our country very few people know that 
they should deliberately seek to store the 
sunlight when they can, in the fashion which 


is vastly better appreciated by all and 
sundry in Switzerland, for instance, where 
I am writing this article now. Yet the 
people of the Continent have no such dense 
and dirty darkness to face in their cities 
next winter as we have. No one in Ziirich 
or Geneva or Lausanne is allowed to destroy 
the sunlight, and therefore the lives of his 
fellows, with pestilent chimneys as our 
manufacturers are allowed to do. And, to 
go further afield, no one is allowed to do 
such destruction in such a splendid city as 
Winnipeg, where, last year, I found the 


health authorities in indignant action 
against a few chimneys which would in 
England be regarded as_ exceptionally 
inoffensive. 


Banishing Smoke 

In these few arrows for THE QUIVER I 
have been able merely to state the outlines 
of a noble and inexhaustible theme. In a 
recent volume* I have devoted to it some- 
what more of the space which it deserves. 
And in the last few weeks Mr. E. D. 
Simon, Lord Mayor of murky Manchester, 
and Miss Marion Fitzgerald have published 
an invaluable little book, for every house- 
wife and householder, every town-planner 
and health official, and every lover of chil- 
dren, called ‘“‘ The Smokeless City,’’t+ in 
which they show clearly how, even in the 
most modest homes, it is possible, with per- 
fect economy, to heat and cook and live 
happily and cleanly, as in the countless 
happy homes one sees in North America, 
without that antiquated destroyer of 
women’s health and happiness, and of good 
coal gone wrong, and of the Light of the 
Sun—which is called the kitchen range. 

Out of the slums and the smoke and the 
city hospitals into the light of day—that 
is the line of life for our stifled and mal- 
urbanized civilization—to better cities where 
gardens gleam and children thrive and 
play. It is the teaching of Nature and her 
Author. And for us the resolve: 

** T will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


*“The Eugenic Prospect’’: Part Il, “ Let there 
be Light.” London: Fisher Unwin; New York: Dodd 
Mead and Co 


¢ Price 1s. 6d., with illustrations 


Longmans, Green 
and Co 


(Next month Dr. Saleeby will deal with “Health during the Dark Days.” 
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lhe 
PROBLEM 


OF + THE 
GIRL 


RAmy Pennethome 


1—Her Relations with her 
Mother 


HE one point on which all mothers 

would agree in their judgment on 

the modern girl is that she is a 
problem. But we older people have all 
been “ modern girls’’ in our time, and we 
are our own solutions of that problem. 

In the late fifties I have heard of a party 
of girls locking themselves into the back 
drawing-room in order to make cuffs and 
collars with a horseshoe pattern on them, 
as these were considered far too bold and 
“doggy” for the public 
descendants of to-day knit themselves 
jumpers in which to ‘‘ undress’ (as a poor 
distracted aunt of the older generation puts 
it), but the spirit is exactly the same. 


gaze—their 


An Old Problem—but Different 

The problem, however, is not the same; 
two completely new factors complicate it— 
the overlapping of the generations and the 
economic independence of the young person 
of to-day. 

At forty the mothers of my day wore caps, 
and only figured in social life as chaperons 
to marry their daughters and spoil their 
grandchildren, Nowadays the woman of 
forty, whether married or unmarried, can 
still share in all the sports of youth, is still 
personable enough to command her full 
share of admiration, and far from abdicat- 
ing, she is a potent rival, adding knowledge 
of the world and “pover of the hour” to 
the charms with which she was dowered as 
a girl. 

It is not wonderful therefore that the 
modern girl is rather assertive in her 


mother’s presence—she has her own court to 
hold, her own place in the world to make, 
and it is difficult without “poaching” to 
collect her own set out of her mother’s 
friends. 


The Modern Girl “ Plays Fair” 

Now the modern girl “plays fair ”—she 
has been brought up on games and the 
rough-and-ready code of honour they teach, 
and she despises “poaching.” Therefore 
she has always, at school or at home, made 
her own friends and gone her own way. 
The mother, who can open her house and 
her heart to her children’s friends, not treat- 
ing them as troublesome guests or making 
fussy preparations for them, but receiving 
them as additional members of the family, 
will have a double reward—she will often 
gain an extraordinary amount of whole- 
hearted love and admiration from the 
stranger, and she wil! keep the love and 
confidence of her own children. 

Yet “confidence” is the difficulty when 
the child becomes the girl. The little child 
who ‘tells mummy everything ’’ does so out 
of the candour of innocence, but, when that 
raturally given confiderce is claimed later 
as a right, it may merely become an exac- 
tion. “ There is no friend like the friend to 
whom we do not tell everything,” because 
we know we need not, and there comes a 
moment when to tell mother everything 
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would mean betraying, on the girl’s part, 
the affairs and confidences of other people— 
and then the modern girl holds her tongue. 
Not that she is reticent—far from it—she 
discusses problems and personalities with a 
freedom unheard of evea twenty years ago, 
but “to give people away” is against the 
code. 

A very striking example of the modern 
girl may be seen in A Bill of Divorcement. 
Meg “runs ” her mother, discusses eugenics 
with her young man, advises her mother 
and persuades her finally into doing what 
half the audience probably think wrong, 
but the thing which she Aerse’f would con- 
sider wrong she will not do—she prefers to 
break her heart and sacrifice her future, and 
she cheerfully takes up the impossible and 
heart-breaking care of her father! Her 
language is appalling, her manners are 
brutally direct—she kisses her future love 
with effusion before she is “engaged” to 
him; in short, she violates every code which 
would have been her mother’s, du¢ she never 
violates her own. 


The Girl’s Code—and her Mother’s 

How are the mothers to ensure that their 
code and that of their daughters are both 
true and fitted to the life those daughters 
will lead?—nay, must lead in these days 
when the girl, as well as the boy, must 
“work for her own living.” 

Parents, teachers, and children all need a 
much closer intercourse as “persons,” not 
merely as “relations,” and wider oppor- 
tunities for the formation of opinions and 
principles. Reading and loving the same 
great books, getting our ideas from the 
greatest minds direct and not taking them 
peptonized through the medium of “ Mummy 
says” or “Miss Jones says,’ yet knowing 
that parent and teacher both guide their 
lives on those great sources of inspiration, 
and can talk about them as “mutual 
friends.” These are ways practised uncon- 
sciously in many happy homes, and 
definitely striven for by those who aim at 
friendship between mothers and daughters. 

Knowledge of human nature will help 
both girl and mother to realize that some of 
their difficulties are inherent in the situation, 
and by no means the deliberate and personal 
“aggravatingness ” of the individual. For 


a growing girl, very conscious of herself 
and apt in lonely imaginings to think her- 
self “unique ” or “misunderstood ” by those 
at home, a book of psychology, which is 
ethical 


more than scientific in the arid 
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sense, like “Ourselves,” by C. M. Mason, 
may be a great help 

A girl will turn to a discreet and wise 
mother for guidance in the great emotional 
conflicts of her life because of the former’s 
experience, but if that has only been a 
failure, or a sorry thing of which to boast 
in a worldly fashion or to be ashamed of 
because “we caanot speak of such things,” 
then great harm is done to the girl, who 
will resent interference as passionately as 
she sometimes needs help. 


What Every Mother should Do 

One help all mothers can and should give 
their girls—a knowledge of the facts of life, 
so coloured by love, and faith, and wisdom 
that to hear them spoken of lightly, or with 
a snigger, or treated with what is worse than 
irreverence, will be repugnant to the girl 
ever after. Consciousness of the dangers 
which may beset her from her own nature 
or the sins of the world never harmed any 
girl—and is compatible with the innocence 
of Una, who could make a friend of a lion— 
but to be initiated into life’s mysteries 
through idle curiosity or foolish talk will 
create a barrier in the girl’s mind at once 
between her and the mother, who must 
know, yet has never told the daughter of her 
highest privileges, nor warned her of her 
most solemn responsibilities. 

Some parents who feel strongly about 
these dangers bewail the fact that it is not 
easy to speak of what to themselves has 
been most sacred, but there are many books 
now which wisely help the mother with her 
difficult task and render it more impersonal, 
Other mothers complain that modern litera- 
ture leaves nothing to the imagination, and 
that their girls read “simply everything,” 
whether they like it or not. It is never wise 
to try to act as an index expurgatoria for 
anybody's reading—to the clean mind the 
ugliest tale of sin conveys no smirch pro- 
vided that sin is not excused or hidden, and 
very often what to the mature conveys a 
meaning all too terrible simply escapes the 
attention of the young, interested in “the 
story ’ and not in the details. 

Of course, there are people of all ages 
who read to satisfy morbid curiosity, but 
where proper instruction has been given the 
reason for that is non-existent.’ Frank dis- 
cussion, without blame of what has been 
read, will often help to correct a wrong 
impression or cerrect an error of judgment 
due to a want of experience, but it is just 
as well to remember in these days that the 
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want of experience may be on the part of the 
elders ! 

Young people are inclined to boast of 
having read anything supposed to be 
“advanced,” but that is an attitude only 
accentuated when the parents try to bring 
them up in the ideas of the past and not 
for the years, “twenty, and thirty, and forty 
years on,” when they will be guiding youth 
themselves. The girl brought up on real 
books and great ideas conveyed in great 
literature will have good taste, and will 
turn from garbage in a book as surely as 
from garbage on a plate; and there a wise 
and thorough education will do much to 
create a reader wh») is seeking mental food 
and not merely “recreation.” 


“Dangerous” Books 

Mothers might take “heart o’ grace” if 
they remembered the very vulgar and silly 
novels they enjoyed so much in their own 
youth—solely occupied with getting married 
and love-making, not in their noble aspects, 
but rather from the commercial or the senti 
mental points of view. The books they feel 
are so “dangerous ” to-day are at least more 
serious and full of thought; they may treat 
of darker aspects of life, but they are a 
warning to inexperience and a help towards 
comprehending social conditions which the 
young may never have to share, but will 
judge harshly without some understanding 

The mothers can, and do, take counsel 
together, but the more young people the 
mother knows and the more she listens to 
them talking to each other the more she wil! 
understand the point of view of that younger 
generation ever knocking at her door. 
Mutual occupations are an enormous help to 
community of interests. The family who 
“read aloud’’ on winter evenings, who 
hunt for wild flowers together in the 
spring, who have a museum where one con- 
tributes shells, another birds’ eggs, and a 


third “rubbed brasses,” or another stamps, 


and who have ali these an@ a hundred 
kindred “interests ” to discuss together, are 
much less likely to feel the jar of person- 
ality upon personality, which so often spoils 
family life, where the young people grow up 
to grow apart because they have so little in 
common with each other or their parents, 


The “‘ Bachelor Daughter” 

Finally, independence _ has 
created a new relationship—that of the 
“bachelor daughter,’ who, whether she still 
lives at home or no, dresses and “keeps ” 
herself, or, at any rate, helps to do so. 
The “control of the purse,” often very 
harshly used in the past, kept a girl in 
dependence of body when her soul was far 
too often in revolt. 


economic 


Independence, when it 
comes to a high character and a loving 
heart, opens the way to a mutual helpful- 
ness and reliance. It is by no means every 
girl who wastes what she earns on silk 
stockings and chocolates. 

We cannot train girls too early to a know- 
ledge of the purchasing value of money, 
and then it is neither the lure nor the snare 
which it can be to those poor girls who 
believe that no one can be happy without it 
or the luxuries which it can provide. Then, 
if a girl marries she will make a happier 
wife, because more fitted to buy in the wisest 
market, and with experience to aid her; and 
if she does not marry and has to live under 
very different conditions from those which 
her mother can remember, the wise mothe1 
does not show her almost inevitable regret, 
but listens with a ready ear to tales of an 
outer sea which she herself has never had to 
navigate. 

One thing every mother knows surely in 
her heart—let but her daughter herself 
become a mother and they will be united as 
never before by a common lore and a 
common love for the stili younger people 
who in their turn are to be the world’s 
teachers and the world’s problem. 


(Next month the author will deal with “The Modern Girl: Her Choice 


of a Career.” 


Miss Pennethorne is doing a wonderful work in con- 


nexion with the Parents’ National Educational Union—a society parents 
ought to know more about. 
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Things that 
Matter 


No. 1.—Something to Take 
Hold of 
By the Rev. Arthur Pringle 


This is the first of a new series Mr. Pringle is contributing to take the 
place of “* Beside the Still Waters.” 


F course, in a sense, everything mat- 

ters; and, rightly looked at, this is 

something to be thankful for. For at 
least it means that there is nothing in life 
really unimportant or insignificant. All 
that we think about, all that we do or try to 
do, counts in one way or another. Orfce 
believe this, and every corner of life is lit 
up with a new interest, and we feel it is 
worth while being and doing our best. It 
is a belief that keeps us awake and alive 
and on the look out for what is going to 
happen next; and this is the way to get 
zest and happiness out of life. 

All the same, there are some things that 
matter much more than others, because they 
have a direct bearing on everyday life. 
Most of us are busy people, with only a 
limited time for reading and thinking things 
out; and we cannot afford to squander 
precious hours on questions that lead no- 
where. Not that we are to ignore the big 
problems of life. We could not do that if 
we wanted to. It doesn’t matter who or 
what we are, wherever we turn we run up 
against problems. There they are, waiting 
to be tackled; but how? 


The Small End of Great Problems 
I believe the best line of action for work- 
aday people is suggested in a phrase coined 
by a distinguished American several years 
ago—“‘the small end of great problems.” 
When you come to think of it, every prob- 


lem has two ends: one end so big and com- 


plicated that the largest mind cannot grasp 
it; the other small enough and clear enough 
to be taken hold of by an ordinary brain. 
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Here, then, is a rough-and-ready rule— 
leave the big, non-understandable end of 
life’s problems to care for itself, while you 
take hold of the small, understandable end, 
This is the end that matters to you, because 
it is simple and practical enough to be 
worked into the fabric of your own thought 
and conduct, 

What Anatole France says of Flaubert 
may, in its own way, be true of us: “He 
was one of those brave captains who can- 
not discuss war, but who win battles.” Dis- 
cussion and speculation are well enough in 
their way, and we are meant to use our 
brains on religion and everything else worth 
thinking about. But, after all, life is an 
arena where great issues are being won or 
lost, and not a forum with plenty of time 
for leisurely debates. So, even if we can- 
not war” and solve mysteries, 
what does that matter so long as we make 
a brave fight and “win battles”? 


The Practical Point 

‘Take, for example, the question that has 
puzzled humanity from the beginning, and 
will go on doing so to the close of the chap- 
ter—the mystery of evil. There is no lack 
of ingenious speculation as to why and how 
evil came into the world; but, when all is 
said, that end of the problem is too big 
for our grasp. It is the other end, which we 
can take hold of, that really matters. When 
a man is faced grave trouble or is 
having a hard struggle with temptation, he 
is not in the mood to welcome a dissertation 
on the origin of evil; what he wants to 
know is how best to deal with the particular 
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pit of evil he finds 
And the practical point, proved again and 
again in human experience, is that, when a 
man stands up to trouble or temptation 
squarely and bravely, he comes out of the 
ordeal all the better and The 
evil is made the means of a good that could 
not have been won otherwise. 

In saying this, | am not falling back 
idly on the cant phrase that “all trouble is 
sent for our good.” That talk is 
apt to sound maddening unreal to 
people who have got all they can do to keep 
their head above water. But life is crowded 
with illustrations of what I mean. Think of 
John Bunyan, imprisoned for long years in 
Bedford gaol rather than soil his religion 
with cowardice or insincerity. What about 
the big end of that problem? What 
tions he might have asked, what bitterness 
he might have nursed ! 
Bunyan took hold of the problem at the 
other end—the end that his 
while his body was imprisoned, and stirred 
his imagination to the creating of the im 
mortal “Pilgrim's We ought 
never to forget that, if the Bedford tinker 
had taken his his 
great work into 
being. 

Out of many others, let 
stance from our own time. When blindness 
overtook Arthur Pearson in the prime of 
life, and with widening avenues of oppor 


himself up against. 


stronger. 


sort of 
and 


ques 


Instead of which, 


liberated soul 


Progress.” 


trouble “lying down,” 


would never have come 


me take one in 


tunity opening before him, what could he, 
ot anyone, say about the big end of that 
problem? Not much good to argue 
the why and the wherefore! But 
of the romances of modern life how 


about 
it is one 


Pearson, 


gtasping his trial at the practical end, 
turned it to such wonderful account that he 


became one of the greatest benefactors the 


blind have ever had. 


Facing the World with Smiling 
Courage 
Stimulating as are these outstanding cases, 
I always feel that examples from the lives 
of ordinary people are even more helpful 


And here there is no need to pick and 
choose. Wherever you go, there are men 
and women who have turned their lives to 


fine account because they have had the sense 
to take hold of their problems by the small 


end. Which is another way of saying that 
they have made the best of things. If you 
are ever tempted to take de pairing vue 


of your fellow creatures, think how man 
of them, day in and day out, are facing 
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world with a smiling courage which makes 
light of all kinds of troubles and cares. 
Acting on Robert Louis Stevenson’s descrip- 
tion of life as a “brave gymnasium,” they 
are gaining new strength and character 
from their wrestling with difficulties. With 
every excuse to complain of their “luck,” 
and to spend time in wondering why they 
have so much to bear, they bravely set to 
work to get all the good and happiness that 
It is 
people like that who show us how to live. 


can be got out of things as they are. 


A Plan that Answers 

Put it to the test all along the line, and 
you will find that this plan of taking hold 
of the small end of great problems answers 
the best purposes of life. There is nothing 
like it for dealing with religious difficulties. 
Speculative theologians, for example, have 
much to about God, the mysteries of 
divine personality, and other kindred sub- 
and 


say 


jects ; such discussions are, in their 
I am too heavily 
in debt to theologi al scholars to deprec iate 
the importance of their work. But the fact 
remains that they often deal with matters 
of ordinary life and 

What the plain man wants to 
know is, is there any view of God that he 
can take hold of and link on to his daily 
concerns? 


way, highly interesting. 


outside the range 


thought. 


And most certainly there is if he 
follows the guidance of Jesus, who talked 


about God in terms of human fatherhood 
and goodness that everybody can under- 
stand. Think of the best qualities you 


know in humanity, imagine them as being 
“much more” in God, and you have Christ’s 
picture of the divine Father. Is not this 
with? It is not 
from it 


demean- 
to suggest that there 
Him so simple and human 
that a child can understand and delight in 
them. The people who-think it a mark of 
make and mys 
terious as possible, are first cousins to the 


enough to go on 
God lal 


aspects ol 


ing 


are 


reverence to God as far-ott 
people who regard a speaker or writer as 
“deep” in proportion as he is unintelligible. 
There is no greater need in the religion of 
to-day than a return to the natural homely 
way in Jesus talked of God. From 
the first, religious thought has been made 


whi h 
needlessly artificial and difficult because of 
a strange shrinking from the simplicity of 
Jesus. So much so, that, back in the third 
Origen, one of the greatest of the 
tually felt called upon to 
the 


century, 


eati bal 


ipologize tor the homely Greek and 


simple arguments of Jesus! 
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All of which brings to my mind Hugh 
Walpole’s description of one of his charac- 
ters—“all right as a commentator, but no 
good as a human being.” And this is where 
the trouble is with our religion half the 
time; it isn’t human and natural enough in 
its way of talking and in its way of looking 
at life. Hence the number of thoughtful, 
serious people who feel they have no use 
for it. 


Another Test 

But there is another and more severe test 
to which I must put my “something to take 
hold of” principle. How does it work when 
faced with the supreme tragedy of a lost 
faith? And, in a time like ours, such a 
tragedy is common enough. Even when 
faith is not entirely lost, doubts come and 
we lose our moorings and seem to be drift- 
ing into the darkness. What is there then 
to take hold of? At one end, in such a 
time, life seems chaotic and meaningless ; 
but, at the other end, duty, honour, good- 
ness remain as ideals we can, and must, still 
strive after. One of the most famous of all 
preachers—Robertson of Brighton—has put 
it in unforgettable words, forged out of his 
own experience: “In the darkest hour 
through which a human soul can pass, what- 
ever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. 
If there be no God and no future state, yet, 
even then, it is better to be generous than 
selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, 
better to be true than false, better to be 
brave than to be a coward.” ' There, even 
when it comes to the worst, is something” all 
can take hold of; and, as it did with Robert- 
son, it is bound to lead every tfué.man out 
into the light at last. 


Where we “Come In” 

There is another practical and important 
way in which this principle of “the small 
end of great problems” will be found to 
work. If there is one thing more than 
another that keen, self-respecting men or 
women hate it is to feel that, with all kinds 
of momentous things happening in the 
world, they themselves are “out of it”—too 
insignificant to count. Especially in such 
disturbed and eventful times as those we are 
now passing through, everything is on such 
a huge, complicated scale that we ordinary 
people seem to have little or no chance of 
making our influence felt. And we cannot 
stand that. Somehow or other, if life is to 


have its proper zest, we must be made to 
realize that what we do and say really mat- 
ters. Nor is this as difficult as it at first 
appears. Here, for example, is the League 
of Nations, on whose success the peace of 
the world so largely depends. But where 
do we “come in,” how can our individual 
influence make any real difference in regard 
to this complicated piece of international 
machinery ? 

The answer is clear: machinery is all 
very well, but it is no use without driving 
power, And the driving power in this case 
is the force of public opinion; and, in turn, 
what is public opinion but the amalgam of 
the private opinions of ordinary people like 
ourselves? There could be no overwhelm. 
ing national verdicts on great issues unless 
these were made up of the personal views 
and influence of the individuals that con- 
stitute the nation. We must not be brow- 
beaten by high-sounding phrases like “ social 
reform” and “the brotherhood of men.” 
That way of talking lands us at the big end 
of the problem, which is beyond our grasp. 
What we want to realize is that there can be 
no social reform until each individual be- 
gins with himself; and that brotherhood is 
a mere word unless each man determines to 
be a brother. There is the small end of 
the problem, ready for us to take hold of, 
and so, in the best sense, make our lives 


worth living. 


The Quotation 

Let him who gropes painfully in darkness 
and uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
that dawn may ripen into day, lay this other 
precept well to heart, which to me was of 
invaluable service: “Do the duty which lies 
nearest thee,” which thou knowest to be a 
duty. Thy second duty will already have 


become clearer. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


PRAYER 


Ts day returns and brings to us its round 
of duties great and small. Grant us, 0 
God, a clear eye to discern the least of them 
and a willing heart to perform the greatest. 
May cheerful industry be ours, with steadfast 
heart and will. We would begin our daily work, 
finding it no burden but a joy. We would con- 
tinue it with patience, hour by hour: so that, 
when its course is ended, we may enter un- 
dishonoured into rest, 


(Next month Mr. Pringle will deal with “The Larger Christmas 
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Making the Most of a Small House 
By Mrs. Robert E. Noble 


I hope to give, every month, papers of real practical value to the person 
who has to do with the running of the home. 


HE big house, rightly described by 

estate agents as spacious, has gone for 

ever. It still in its hundreds, 
but no one of ordinary means can afford to 
rent and run it. Either it cut up into 
so-called flats, or people crowd into the new 
houses which are once more being built—on 
a very reduced rooms and 
smaller rooms, with all the furniture bought 
in more prosperous days to fit into them 
that’s the problem confronting many a 
household to-day. 


stands 


is 


scale. Fewer 


Scrap the Old Cumberers 

Of course the quart cannot by any possi- 
bility be squeezed into a pint pot, squeeze 
as one may.. The very first thing is to 
realize this and to get rid of any sentiment 
that may cling round the old household 
gods. Some of the more cumbersome furni- 
ture will have to go—and so, will some 
of the rooms we always used to regard as 
indispensable. 

As to which 


too, 


these shall be, much depends 
on the family in question. Father’s snug- 
gery, a pure luxury some cases, a 
necessity to the man who does any large 
part of his work at home. Some households 
can easily dispense with a spare room; 
others are forced to entertain. With small 
children it worth sacrificing something 


in is 


is 


else to keep the nursery, and the dining- 
toom-living-room, more and more popular 


nowadays, presupposes that all the family 


can sit together in the evenings without talk 
or music disturbing, say, home lessons. 

No general advice can be offered. Each 
establishment must decide for itself ex xactly 
which rooms it can most easily do without. 

The furnishing of the rooms available 
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with the present stock of lares and penates 
the next consideration. A considerable 
number of them, however much old 
tion intrinsic worth 
to their owners, are frankly totally unsuit- 
able the reduced space. Everyone is 
familiar with tiny bedrooms almost entirely 
occupied by majestic-looking bed, and 
minute dining-rooms in which a suite takes 
so much room that there is none left for the 
diners. Nothing could be more foolish, 
comfortable and actually unhygienic, for 
immense pieces furniture take up the 
cubic which human beings need to 


is 
associa- 


or endear them 


ma 
for 


a 


un- 


ot 
space 
breathe in. 

There is no room in the small apartments 
of the post-war house for a grand piano 
unless the profession of one of the 
hold renders it an essential. It should be 
sold and replaced by an upright, or, in the 
case of a very small flat or combined living- 
room, it is a good idea to invest in a yacht 
piano. These have keyboards which push 
up when not in use and so occupy remark- 
ably little space. 


house- 


The Big Wardrobes to Go 

Some at least of the bedrooms in the new 
houses fitted with cup- 
so the big, heavy wardrobes can go 


are glass-doored 


boards; 


too. The bathrooms render washstands 
unnecessary, at any rate in the children’s 
rooms—another great saving in space. The 
double bed is, fortunately, rapidly going 


out of favour. Even when two people share 
a room a couple of single beds are so much 
more adaptable in not blocking the avail- 
able space. 

Downstairs the knell of the massive side- 
board, the immense combined bookcase and 
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and the bulky hatstand has 


writing-table 


rung. They can be sold and the money 
put towards smaller and lighter modern 
equivalents. Many of the drawing-room 


pieces, such as the glass-fronted chiffonier 
to hold one’s most sacred china, the occa- 
sional tables and the ungainly couch, can 
be dispensed with altogether. But don’t 
economize on bookcases. Books furnish a 
room as nothing else does, and in the midst 
of so much household destruction no student 
can possibly be expected to part with his 
library. 


Illusion 
Most people have already learnt not to 
litter their rooms with the one-time unend- 
ing collection of ornaments and pictures 
which merely ruin the artistic effect and 
create an immense amount of work. It is 
worth remembering, when dealing with a 
small! house, the effect that illusion plays 
in its furnishing. A room with a great 
many little objects in it immediately creates 
a crowded impression, just as the right wall 


and floor coverings can give an air of 
spaciousness. 

And this, though it is only an air and 
Joes not actually provide a square inch 
more room, is worth taking some trouble to 
acquire, since mental results are quite as 
important to people’s health and temper as 
actual ones. Expense keeps redecorating 


The table is fixed to the wall and falls down 


down to a minimum just now, but within its 
limits the and surfaces should be 
used which create this illusion of space. 

Broadly speaking, dark effects contract a 
room; light ones enlarge it. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to have the wallpaper or dis- 
temper in every room throughout the house 
of the same light, cheerful tint—a very deep 
cream or buff colour is ideal. It gives an 
appearance of light and space, is the best 
possible background for pictures, and yet is 
so neutral that any colour scheme can be 
used with it. This has the advantage that 
curtains, carpets and draperies generally 
can be shifted about from one room to 
another, as wisdom dictates, without clash- 
ing with the wallpaper. 


colours 


Wallpaper Effects 

Low rooms look loftier if they are papered 
in a narrow stripe and have a very high 
picture rail only an inch or two below the 
ceiling. The careful placing of mirrors to 


reflect the light makes the rooms appear 
brighter and more cheerful. 


A Splendid Arrangement for a Tiny Flat 


when not in use, 


Very few homes 
much-abused (from 


make full use of the 
the cleaning point of 
view) corners which they contain. Triangu- 
lar corner cupboards, corner wardrobes and 
corner washstands, for instance, take up far 
less room than the more ordinary rectangu- 
lar equivalents. 

There is an art in utilizing the most 
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unconsidered trifles in the way of space. A 
certain tiny flat in Lincoln’s Inn 
planned by a genius in this respect an €X- 
seafaring man who, by inhabiting cabins, 
had learnt the value of every inch. 
That flat is a miracle of ingenuity, for there 
js no corner or recess so small that it is not 
fitted with a wee shelf or cupboard. Small 
houses would be far better furnished than 
they are if every occupier of one could see 
over a big liner before setting to work and 


Was 


make careful note of some of its neat ideas. 

Books are among the things which lend 
themselves to tidy stowage. I once lived in 
a room which had a narrow recess beside the 
fireplace just a foot wide. None of my 
furniture would fit into it, yet books and 
books were piled on the floor awaiting a 
home, By searching a little I discovered 
and bought a five-shelf narrow 
enough to stand in that recess and house all 
the left-over volumes. Smal! hanging book- 
cases will accommodate others without 
taking from the floor area; or a mantel- 
piece may be boarded in at either end to 
make a long bookshelf in a most charming 
position. 

All odd corners about the house, as well 


bookcase 


as in the rooms, should be put to good use 
The cupboard under the stairs, found in so 
many villas, will afford considerable storage 
if it is rightly used and fitted with shelves 
instead of being a receptacle for useless 
lumber. One family, which had nicknamed 
theirs the ‘“‘ Black Hole,’’ and discarded it 
on account of its inky darkness, suddenly 
found it invaluable when it was cleared out 
and fitted with a tiny electric light by the 
handyman of the household. 


The Kitchen 

The kitchen, where the greater part of the 
work of running the home is done, is im- 
proved by the very equipment, and 
some of the money realized on old-fashioned 
furniture which has been disposed of should 
be spent in providing this workrcom with 
modern appliances 


best 


Especially in flats, the 
kitchen is apt to be the veriest slip of a 
toom, in which every inch counts 

Modern skill and ingenuity combine to 
bring all that is necessary for 
operations into a small 
atranged space, such as the kitchen cabinet, 
which places for all the in- 
Bredients used in a meal and ample space 
and utensils for 


culinary 
and conveniently 


contains 


the preparing of it. 
Anot! kitcl 
Another necessity in the small kitchen is 


an overhead rack operating on pulleys 
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An Ingenious Contrivance 


This kitchen cabinet contains places for all the ingredients 
used in a meal, and ample space and utensils for the 
preparing of it. 


from the ceilings, on which clothes can be 
dried without slapping damply in the face 
everybody who crosses the room. 

One of the latest domestic novelties is a 
strong kitchen which takes up no 
more room than the ordinary article and 
yet can be converted instantly into a light 
and handy step-ladder. The advantage of 
this A step-ladder is a 
real necessity in every house, yet nothing 
is more cumbersome to store. A 
bedroom use 


chair 


item is obvious. 
similar 
combines a 
trousers press with a bedroom chair, The 
press forms part of the back of the chair, 
which presents a neat and attractive ap- 
pearance and can be finished in different 
styles and colours. 


contrivance for 


Economy in the Bathroom 

The wee bathroom of the post-war house 
calls for economy of space. A 
broad shelf fixed round the wall a foot or 
two above the bath will store a variety of 


careful 


bottles and toilet accessories, and the space 
under the wash-basin can often be boarded 
in to make a cupboard which will conceal 


pails and various useful but unsightly 
articles. A small medicine cupboard can be 


hung well out of the way, and another good 


plan is to dispense with the usual chair, 
having in its place a hinged wooden seat 
fixed to the wall, which can be let down flav 
when not in use. 


In the bedrooms much valuable space is 
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wasted under the beds, for, though the 
temptation to store hat boxes and other 
things beneath them is strong, every wise 
housewife bars this habit on account of the 
difficulty of keeping the floor clean if it is 
littered with boxes. The difficulty can be 
overcome by getting a local carpenter to 
copy a device which is very popular in the 
United States. 

Have made a large, shallow box with a 
well-fitting lid, and get this mounted like 
a child’s go-cart on tiny wooden wheels. 
It will hold innumerable clothes, curtains, 
etce., and yet can be wheeled out in a 
moment when it is desired to sweep under 
the bed. One of these in every room serves 
as a big extra drawer for things in only 
occasional use. American stores sell most 
elegant specimens made of beautifully 
polished cedar wood, but the idea can be 
copied by an amateur or professional car- 
penter in plain matchboarding. 


The Human Element 

Finally, after all the best possible 
arrangements have been made as to the 
choosing and disposal of furniture and so 


on, we come to that most important factor, 
the human element. For the success of the 
small house depends ultimately upon the 
habits of those who live in it. Tidiness, 
method and a stern refusal to harbour 
lumber of any kind do as much to make the 
house pleasant and comfortable as any 
mechanical contrivances. 

A friend of mine is wont to declare that 
the world is divided into two classes—those 
who hoard and those who don't. The 
former are in an overwhelming majority, 
but their sins find them out speedily in the 
restricted housing accommodation of 1922, 
The natural but fatal tendency to keep a 
thing ‘‘ because it may come in some day,” 
and so to overflow outside one’s own limits, 
has to be constantly watched now that box- 
rooms and ‘ chuck-holes’”’ of all kinds are 
eliminated from sheer want of space. If 
tiny places are to be tidy and livable-in, 
the habit must be cultivated of clearing up 
as one goes along and of having a definite 
place for everything. Things which do not 
pay their rent, as the saying is, can find no 
place in the comfortable little house of 
to-day. 


. 


Some Space- and Labour-saving Devices 


Space-saving in the Living-rooms 


In the dining-room a good deal of extra space 
and comfort is obtained by using .a table 
which can be easily closed up when meals are 
not in progress, and drawn out to the required 
extent when there is a large family gathering 
for the repast. The newest tables of this type 
carry their own extra leaf or leaves, and it is 
not necessary to store them in an attic or 
cupboard. 

A good type of self-extending table is the 
** Auto-leaf *”’ dining table, obtainable from the 
British and Foreign Industrials, Limited. In 
these tables by a simple turning of a handle 
the leaves slide automatically into position. 

The “ Utility’ chair can be used for a 
number of different purposes. The chair can 
be used as a comfortable fireside lounge, or the 
seat be raised to form a child’s high chair. It 
can be used as a music-stool, with a cabinet 
for storing music below. Finally, by reversing 
and raising the seat the chair becomes a table 
suitable for afternoon tea, etc. The chair can 
be finished in various styles and with different 
materials to cover the upholstered parts. The 
value of a convertible piece of furniture which 


can play several parts in the household routine 
is obvious. 


In a small house the need sometimes arises 
for an extra table, and yet there is really not 


room for it on ordinary occasions. Messrs. 
Haggis & Sons have solved this difficulty with 
their *‘ Noneenox ”’ folding table. This table 
is so arranged that the under-structure does 
not get in the way of knees under the table, 
and there is a clear space for drawing chairs 
close up on each side of the table. The top 
and under shelf are removable, and can be used 
as trays. This is a great advantage at meal 
times, for the table-top can be carried away 
bodily with the debris of the repast and can 
be replaced by a relay or a card-table top as 
desired. Alternative tops covered with felt or 
baize, for card tables, or veneered with fancy 
tops for occasional tables, are obtainable. 


The “ Kitchenette” Kitchen 


In an up-to-date kitchen cabinet everything 
is near at hand for, say, the making of a cake, 
and many a journey to and from the store cup- 
board is avoided. In the ‘“ Quicksey ”’ cabinet, 
for example, is comprised in a small space all the 
batterie de cuisine essential to the average cook. 

Another good type of dresser for a very small 
kitchen is the patent combined dresser and table 
of Ripper’s, Limited. It can be used in either 
a kitchen or living-room where space is 
restricted. When not in use the table, which 
is hinged, can be dropped down, thus allowing 
50 per cent. more floor space. 
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Planning the Wor 


of the House 


HE art of housewifery is new recog- 
nized as a something that is 
worth learning. Colleges and schools 
of domestic science have of late years been 
started in various parts of the country, and 
here young girls are taught not only cook- 
ing and housework, but how to arrange and 
plan out the actual daily routine of the work 
which is so essential to the comfort 
well-being of every human creature. 
Unfortunately these colleges are for the 
most part attended only by students who 
wish to graduate and obtain diplomas 
whereby they can gain their livelihood by 
lecturing and teaching other women the 
knowledge they have acquired. In time, 
but it will take a good many years, it is 
hoped that this leaven will spread and per 
meate a considerable number of the female 
community, but as yet comparatively few 
girls about to be married or to set up 
bachelor quarters spend any time at all in 
studying domestic science, which, after all, 
is only a rather grand way of expressing 
how to plan and apportion the labour neces 
sary to keep an abode healthily clean and 
give it the brilliance and sparkle that are 
the outward and visible trade-mark of the 
good housewife. 


The Little Things 

Now, housework is composed of small 
duties which in themselves occupy but a 
few minutes each, but all the minutes spent 
in sweeping, dusting, washing-up and clean- 
ing generally, make up the days which, in- 
terspersed with intervals for sleep, become 
months and years. 
It is the constant repetition of performing 
these somewhat monotonous duties that 
keeps the house spick and span, and if per- 
sisted in regularly save, in the long run, 
both time and labour. Everyone who has 
studied the question from a practical point 
of view knows that it is only by the sys- 
tematic daily fulfilment of these apparently 
unimportant duties that it is possible to 
maintain a house in perfect order, and if 
they are allowed to lapse how very quickly 
4 state of hopeless muddle will prevail. 


well 


and 
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Practical Suggestions 
By 
Blanche St. Clair 


Take as a very ordinary illustration the 
taps in the bathroom. A daily rub with any 
approved cleaning preparation, followed by 
a quick polish with a soft cloth, takes about 
two minutes. But if those taps are subjected 
to a cleaning once a week only, they will 
require hard rubbing for at least five minutes 
and several applications of paste or fluid to 
remove the traces of finger marks, deposits 
left from steam, climatic effects, etc., from 
the surface of the metal, and the family is 
meanwhile confronted with dull, untidy- 
looking taps for at least five days in every 
week. This has a mentally bad effect on 
everyone in the house, for there is nothing 
so depressing as having to live with articles 
which are intended to look bright and shin- 
ing but which do not. 


The Difference 
Have noticed the difference be- 
tween the method employed and the effect 


you evel 


produced of the dusting of the indolent 
worker and one who by experience or a 
natural instinct possesses the true house- 
wifely spirit? The former will drag the 


duster once over the surface of the piece of 
furniture, leaving little patches of dust like 
oases in a desert, wiping round any orna- 
ments that may happen to stand in het 
way. Or worse still, she will take a dusting- 
brush (was there ever such a misnamed 
article?) and flick the dirt from the surface, 
forgetting that it has gone just as far as the 
impetus given with the bristles would carry 
it, and that it would settle again as soon as 
her back was turned. 

A true first cleans the orna- 
ments on the mantelshelf and places them 
out of harm’s way before she commences 
dusting. The dusting partakes more of the 
character of polishing, for her hand moves 
in a rotary fashion, the dust being collected 
in the folds of the cloth and the 
left shining and speckless. 


housewife 


surface 


Turning Out a Room 

When turning out a bedroom, preparations 
must commence with the making of the bed. 
The mattress must be well brushed on both 
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sides and round the edges and the bedstead 
thoroughly dusted and, if wood, polished. 
The bed is then made up in the usual way, 
both blankets and eiderdown being shaken. 
The valances are next brushed and turned 
up on to the bed, then all the ornaments, 
books, etc., dusted, placed on the bed, and 
securely covered with a dust-sheet. The 
china is then washed, water-bottle cleaned, 
and the washing-stand scrubbed and also 
covered. The chairs, towel-horse and any 
movable pieces of furniture are polished 
and taken from the room, gas globes washed 
and the curtains shaken, folded and pinned. 
The floor now receives attention, the carpet 
being well brushed and the surround washed 
or polished. While the dust is settling, the 
silver from the toilet table, the brass fender 
and windows are cleaned; after this the fur- 
niture and mirrors are polished, pictures and 
all wall fittings dusted, and the ornaments 
replaced. 

When a sitting-room is subjected to the 
weekly cleaning, the bookcases should re- 
ceive the first attention, and if the fronts 
are unglazed the books must be carefully 
protected by dust-sheets. The table is then 
polished and ornaments are dusted and 
stood on it, then covered. Chairs and sofas 
are beaten and polished and removed from 
the room. Pictures should be shrouded with 
light coverings before the carpet is swept. 
The rest of the cleaning process takes place 
in the order already described. 


Planning in the Kitchen 

It is, however, in what is called house- 
keeping and in the kitchen that thinking 
ahead and method tell most of all. A good 
housekeeper never “runs out” of any cook- 
ing necessity, and she makes a point of re- 
placing at once any article or utensil that is 
broken. She knows that to buy one tumbler 
costs 6d. or 8d., whereas if she waits till 
three are broken her outlay will be 1s. 6d. 
or 2s., a much larger sum out of the house- 
keeping allowance. In the same way she 
maintains her stock of house and table linen, 
buying a few dusters, a pair of sheets or a 
couple of bath towels as the opportunity 
occurs. 

A bride commences married life with an 
equipment of these necessaries; they are 
generally a gift, and she often does not 
even know how much they cost, but after 
a few years of steady wear and tear she 
finds out that they are all going into holes 
at once, and she wishes she had accumu- 


lated a relay to take the place of her first 
stock before this unhappy moment occurred. 
But to return to the business of catering. It 
is an excellent plan to set apart an hour 
once a week for reviewing the store cup- 
board, and | think most housewives will 
agree with me that Friday is the best day 
for this purpose. Armed with a book and 
pencil, all the commodities that are running 
low can be noted down and lists of orders 
for the various tradesmen prepared. The 
“wants” should, as much as possible, be 
levelled, so that the weekly allowance is 
never exceeded. With a little management 
the grocery bill—the bugaboo of most house- 
keepers—can be so regulated that, while the 
weekly expenditure remains about the same, 
plenty of variety can be obtained. Certain 
goods such as sugars, tea, coffee, flour, lard, 
butter, etc., must be ordered every week, 
but rice can be alternated with tapioca and 
semolina, jam with jelly and marmalade, 
sultanas and currants with figs, prunes and 
bottled fruits, and pickles with chutneys, 
etc. If this system of ordering is adopted 
a very few weeks will suffice to fill the 
store cupboard with a small quantity of 
many different requirements, and if they are 
all in their turns replenished the family 
will never be reduced to that deplorable 
state of being asked to eat a milk pudding 
of the same kind twice in one week. 


Brain Work 

The old saying, “Use your head to save 
your heels,” can be applied very advan- 
tageously to housework. Perhaps the young 
wife is engaged in making a batch of cakes 
and pastry for the delectation of her good- 
man, and some of the necessary ingredients 
are in the larder and others in the store 
cupboard. By thinking, she can collect all 
the articles she requires in one visit, thus 
reducing the work of her feet to a mini- 
mum. Before ascending to the bedrooms to 
make the beds, she can possess herself of the 
duster and carpet sweeper, thus saving a 
journey up and down the stairs; and by 
making out a list of her purchases before- 
hand, many a retracing of weary steps to 
the shops can be avoided. These are just a 
few homely instances, so simple as to make 
many of my readers smile, of the time and 
trouble that can so easily be saved, but 
which, in conjunction with many others of 
the same kind, are daily neglected by those 
who have not as yet learned the infinite 
value of forethought and method. 
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Stuart Macrae 


IS IN 


Opportunities for Making Specially Nice Dishes at Reasonable Cost 


OVEMBER 


says, be 


skies may, as the poe 
“dull and drear, 

housewife will not deny that Novem 
ber brings welcome respite from the mono- 
tony and restriction of months which are 
expected to be sunny. How many of us 
pause now and then during summer to count 
how long it will be before there 
in the name of the 
say the wiseacres, 
joints of pork, pork 
sausages. Risky luxuries, such as hares, 
grouse and pheasants are not even offered, 
being, of course, 


Not till then, 
venture upon 


month. 
must one 


rabbits, or even 


still out of season. 


Not Necessarily Expensive 

With September things become easier, 
and long before November bears down upon 
us we forget the restrictions of the summer 
and realize, as most of us annually do, that 
it is a mistake to suppose that everything 
that carries the high-sounding name of 
“game” is necessarily expensive. 

Grouse, for instance, is well 
compass of the average purse. 
when in every 


within the 
At a time 
large shop. the supply of 
these birds is divided off into two lines of 
“young’’ birds (priced from 4s, gd. to 
7s. 6d. each, according to the standing of 
the poulterer and the position of his shop) 


and “old” birds, priced generally at 2s 


but the 


25. 
38. 6d., one may 
from the young 


though sometimes as high as 


well turn resolutely away 
birds and speculate warily 
on the possibilities of their seniors. 


In to-day’s recipes we deal exclusively 


with the two-shilling bird, bought ready 
trussed for roasting, with a slice of fat 
bacon tied across the breast Take special 


notice, howeve1 


, that in purchasing I placed 


myself at the discretion of 


the man behind 
, Who has always served me well. 
He it was who selected for me 
a large 


the counter 


, from among 
trussed birds, one for 
and for They 
would be nice and I would find them per- 
fectly tender, he 
special care 
the one 


number of 
roasting casserole, 
assured me, provided 
was taken with the basting of 


to be roasted. 


Grouse and Rabbit Pie 

With a grouse costing 2s. and an English 
rabbit costing 2s. 6d. we proceed to make a 
pie that is fit to set nett the king. The 
sole ingredients beyond the bird and rabbit 
are a few bacon bones, a pint of good stock, 
an onion, pepper and salt, a tablespoonful 
of tapioca, and rough puff pastry or flaky 
pastry for covering the pie 

Method.—Joint the rabbit, cutting the 
back into four and the legs into halves. 
Trim the flank parts from the back fillets, 
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freed back into a small pan, add to 
them the bacon bones from the 
casserole, a large onion peeled and 
halved, and the tapioca, either tied 
in a bit of muslin or placed 
securely in the back bones of the 
bird, cover with gravy from the 
casserole, set over a peep of gas 
and stew for one or two hours, as 
convenient. Add the small pieces 
of meat cut from the inferior joints 
to the best portions still remaining 
in the casserole, run the thickened 
gravy through a strainer, letting it 
pour over the meat. Head, neck 
and carcass bones are of n¢ further 


A plump grouse trussed for roasting 


remove the gall-bag from the liver, leave 
the head and inferior parts to soak for an 
hour in a basin of cold water to which salt 
has been added. Wash thoroughly the 
neatly cut small joints and drain them. Cut 
the legs and wings from the grouse, re- 
moving the feet. Separate the breast from 
the back, cut the breast in two, dividing it 
width-wise. Wash the bird 
very thoroughly. Pack the 
best parts of the grouse and 
rabbit into a casserole, put 
ting with them the bacon that 
was on the breast of the bird 
and any bacon bones or rind 
that may be handy. Add salt 
and pepper with discretion, 
place the back of the bird and 
the inferior parts of the rabbit 
on the top of the casserole, 
cover all with stock if any 


is obtainable, or water if no Rabbit and tongue jellies are very attractive served this way 


stock is at hand. Shut down 

closely and stew in the oven or over a very 
small gas flame for from one and a half 
to two hours. If stewing over gas, be care- 
ful to place an asbestos mat between the 
flame and the earthenware casserole or the 
latter will almost certainly crack. Give 
attention at long intervals, so that the meat 
at the top of the casserole may be kept 
moist with gravy. 

Remove from the oven or stove, lift all 
che inferior parts from the casserole on to 
a large, flat dish, and with a sharp knife 
and a fork pick away all flesh from the 
head, neck and basket-like piece of the 
rabbit ; remove also the “ oysters’? and any 
other nice small pieces of flesh from the 
back of the grouse. Put all the bones thus 
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use, and the absence of these from 
the pie will save much unpleasant 
trepidation when serving. 

Line the edge of a good big pie dish with 
pastry, pack the dish full with the neat 
joints, add, if quite convenient, a dozen or 
so of button mushrooms, fill two-thirds full 
with gravy from the casserole, cover with 
pastry, decorate the edges and centre of the 
pie, making several holes in the top crust; 
place in a brisk oven and bake for half an 


hour or so, by which time the pastry will 
be fully cooked. Glaze, if liked, is easily 
acquired by brushing over lightly with 
beaten egg. The pie, after glazing, should 
be set back in the oven for ten minutes. 
Put the gravy which remains in the cas- 
serole into a small pan and, supposing 
plain water to have been used instead of 
stock when stewing the rabbit and bird, 
make up for this deficiency by stirring a 
teaspoonful of Bovril into the heated gravy. 
Just before the pie goes to table pour the 
hot gravy through a funnel placed in one 
of the holes in the top crust. 


Pie made with Raised Crust 


Game pie is often made with raised crust 
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WHEN GAME IS IN SEASON 


(the sort of crust so familiar to us in pork A Most Economical Winter Food 


and ham-and-veal pies). This style of pie Hares are among the most economical of 
should not be attempted unless one pos- winter foods, though I must confess to 
sesses a straight-sided mould in which to having shunned them for many years owing 
bake it. to the false notion that every good cook 


prepared them ‘“‘ with the blood,’’ an idea 
A Great Help at Small Cost which, fond of cooking as I am, would 
It is not always realized by home cooks make me “run a mile’’ rather than deal 
how much help can be got nowadays from with a hare. 
one’s own confectioner or from the bakery Nowadays ‘‘my” poultryman, advising 
department of any large store. Vol-au-vent me when young hares are 4s. apiece, and 
cases can be had by 
ordering them the pre- 
vious day. They cost 
from 2s. for a large 
case to 38. 6d. for a 
very big one, and can- 
not really be made 
more economically at 
home from equally 
good ingredients, es- 
pecially if one takes 
into account the 
anxious care that has 
to be given to the mak- 
ing and baking of puff 
pastry. Quite the most 
sensible way, if wishing to provide for knowing my abhorrence, selects one for me, 
much-thought-of guests a dish that will be cuts it into neat joints and sends it home 
an outstanding credit to us, is to purchase minus the gore. It is washed in three or 
the case and fill it at home, preparing the four waters and is then ready for jugging, 
game and rabbit exactly as has been de- or, what is far more likely, for making two 
scribed, and having it just close to boiling entirely different dishes, such, for instance, 
point in the casserole. Heat the vol-au-vent as a ragout and a respectable-sized pie. 
case gently in a moderate oven and after- Taking it for granted that we make, this 
wards place on the very hot silver or porce- time, a raised pie, we proceed as follows. 
lain dish in which it is to be served. The Ingredients.—The fillets, legs and shoul- 
small, neat joints of meat should be trans- ders of a young hare, six cloves 
ferred to the case, the gravy poured boiling 
hot over the meat, the cover of the vol-au- 
vent placed in position, and the whole sent 
quickly to table. 


Game Patties—a dish easily made from left-overs 


, three small 
onions, a small bunch of parsley, a small 
bunch of herbs, 4 oz. bacon, liver and trim- 
mings of hare, red currant jelly, seasoning 
of pepper and salt. 

For the raised pastry. 

One pound fine flour 
slightly baked, 8 oz. 
lard, % pint water, a 


small teaspoonful salt. 

Method.—Carve the 
hare into joints, taking 
care they are not too 
large and are neatly 
trimmed and compact. 
Put all the trimmings 
of the hare together 
with the liver and in- 
ferior joints into a 


stew-pan, add parsley, 
The best joints of a young English rabbit and a grouse were mixed herbs, two on 

used in making this pie ions, cloves, cover with 
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cold water, and simmer for about an hour. 
Run all the contents of the pan through 
a coarse strainer and add a tablespoonful 
of red currant jelly to the gravy. Put 
the drained liver and all the meat that 
can be scraped from the bones on a floured 
board and chop them finely, add the bacon 
cut fairly small, a dessertspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a clove of garlic (if liked) 
and an onion, Season highly with pepper 
and sparingly with salt, and blend together 
into a forcemeat. Have ready plenty of 
clarified dripping, heated in a fry-pan till 
faint blue smoke rises. In this braise the 
small joints of hare, frying till nicely 
browned all over. 

To make the pastry.--Warm a mixing 
bow! and put into it the flour and salt, 
stand near the fire to keep warm. Boil lard 
and water together for three minutes, then 
make a hole in the middle of the flour and 
pour in the boiling-hot mixture, stirring 
with a mixing-knife till the dough is cool 
enough to knead with the hand. The 
pastry will be improved by being allowed 
at this stage to stand near the fire for about 
thirty minutes. After that it can be kneaded 
again, and it will then be ready for roll- 
ing out to the ordinary thickness. Line 
the raised pie mould with pastry, and 
arrange neat joints of hare at the bottom of 
the pie, cover them 


2 oz. of rabbit, preferably from the back, 
and 1 oz. tongue, all cut to about % inch 
dice, 4 tablespoonfuls of boiled green peas, 
seasoning of pepper and a suspicion of 
grated lemon rind. 

Method.—Have ready four or six straight- 
sided moulds (coffee cups answer splen- 
didly), melt in each one about a teaspoonful 
of aspic, and, as it begins to set, turn the 
mould slowly, holding it on one side, so 
that there may be a jelly coating at the 
bottom. Let this set, then drop into the 
bottom of each mould about half a dozen 
green peas. Pour over these a large tea. 
spoonful of aspic and again let the jelly set. 
Then fill the moulds lightly with rabbit and 
tongue, pour over the meat some aspic that 
is just liquefied, and set aside for several 
hours. Arrange a lace doyley in a silver 
dish, unmould the jellies by plunging for a 
second in hot water, dress them neatly on 
the dish and garnish with coarsely chopped 
aspic and a few green peas. 


Rabbit and Ham with Chaudfroid 
Sauce 

Ingredients.—Three ounces white meat of 
rabbit or chicken, 2 oz. cooked ham, both cut 
as in previous recipe, 3 oz. aspic, a teacupful 
of cream sauce, sufficient spinach juice to 

colour, two hard-boiled eggs for garnish. 
Method.—Rinse out 


with forcemeat, then 
put amore hare, and 


Points to Remember 


a plain mould with 
cold water, melt 2 oz. 


continue till the 
mould is full, finish- 
ing with forcemeat. 
Pour in stock to reach 
within two inches of 
the top of the mould, 
moisten the edges of 
the pastry, roll out a 
cover, press it into 
place, trim the edges, 
and use the cuttings 
to decorate the mould 


rabbit or 


dish with the 


A young rabbit gets tender with about 
an hour’s gentle stewing, an older one 
may take two hours. 
pheasant can be rendered quite palatable 
if cooked very gently in casserole. 
(between frying and stewing) needs fully 
three hours’ cooking. 
take to serve the inferior parts of hare or 
the carcass of a 
joints, 
parts always as suggested in the recipes 
given for making pies and you will find 
the little extra trouble well repaid. 


best 


of the aspic, pour a 


little of it into 

An old grouse or the mould, then fill 

lightly with the 

Hare chopped rabbit and 

ham, pour over this 
t is always a mis 


the remainder of the 
melted jelly, and put 
these in a place till 
Prepare the 
white sauce, add to it, 
while warm, the re- 


bird on the 
Treat cool 


set. 


and to cover the rather 
large hole which made in the 
middle of the crust. Bake in a steady oven 
for just short of two hours. Pour gravy 
through a funnel into the pie as in the 
previous recipe. 

Very appetizing little trifles to serve as 
entrees can be made from left-overs of 
rabbit, pheasant, chicken or any similar 
white meat, 


must be 


Rabbit and Tongue in Aspic 


Ingredients. 


Four ounces of aspic jelly, 


maining ounce of 
aspic, colour pale green with spinach juice, 
or pale red with tomato puree, and set aside 
till nearly cold. Turn out the jelly, mask 
it with the chaudfroid sauce and again set 
aside till the cream stiffens. Chop the 
hard-boiled eggs, yolks and whites separ- 
ately, decorate the top of the cream with a 
powdering of chopped yolk, and set the rest 
in little heaps around the base of the mould. 
This dish looks equally attractive if gar- 
nished with sliced hard-boiled eggs and 
small! tufts of parsley 
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What Life 
Means to Me 


This is a simple story by the wife of a “docker. 
genuineness the name and address can be given privately. 


By 
the Wife of a Dock 
Labourer 


If anyone doubts its 
It has not 


been “‘ touched up,” except in the minor sense that the literary form has 

been improved—or fterhaps conventionalized, and not really improved— 

by a sympathetic hand. But it is the woman’s own narrative, straight 

from her lowly kitchen, and it illustrates the humour, the pathos, and 
the heroism which tinge the lives of the poor. 


books about themselves. I have not 

had the chance of reading them, but | 
can well believe that they have set some 
folks enVying a change, a 
woman in very poor circumstances may tell 
her story. 
it is not meant to arouse pity, either 


J ect great ladies have been writing 


Perhaps, for 


It will not arouse any envy, but 
Hard 
in some ways as things may be, | would not 
change places with the highest lady in the 
land if it meant parting with what I have 
now around me to love and work for. 


A Mother of Four 

In the first place, I must tell you who I 
am and where [| live. I am the wife of a 
labourer who works at the London Docks. 
I mean that he works when he can get work, 
which has not often 
years, We were married fifteen years ago 
when I was twenty-one. We have four chi! 
dren, the eldest fourteen and the youngest 
three. 

I have to keep stopping the writing of 
these pages on my kitchen table to call 
out to the youngest to be careful not to bang 
her bonny head against the mangle, and the 
youngest but tumble over the 
tailings of the bit of vard high up in 
block of dwellings 


been these last two 


one rot to 
our 
This TS ene of our 
troubles; we have nut got a place for the 
children to play in. The street is no place 
for them, because it is full of herses and 
vans; and as for gardens—well, we hardly 
know what they are like in St. George’s-in 
the-East. 

Every mother, of course, thinks her chil- 
dren the finest in the world, But 
although there is only my word for it, mine 
are a happy little four. 1 think that four 
two boys and two gitl ‘ o that 
no favours—make a proper family, not too 


really, 


there ave 


large vor too small. The eldest boy has 
just left school and started work. Next 
comes a girl, fast growing up, and as handy 
as you like. Then Lennie, aged seven, and 
sturdy enough to fetch for my copper little 
sacks of wood which are given him at the 
factories hereabouts. 
the “baby, 


Last of all, there is 
Jeannie, with cheeks like red 
apples, and the bonniest curls you ever saw. 
When she months old, 
she took the first prize at a baby show—-the 
finest baby in the Minories. 


was SIX bless her! 


So I have got a lot to live for. It means 
a good many shifts for me to keep my home 
nice, and to make things comfortable tor 
my husband, 


and bring up my little ones; 


but then, there are 
those 


nothing 


rewards which perhaps 
more to do know 
They talk about the man 
two blades of grass grow where 
before. 1 don’t think he is in it 
with the woman who makes one penny go 


who have with 
about 
who make 
one grew 


spinning as far as two. 


Near Tower and Mint 


I must not give you my exact address— 
that is, the actual street, and block, and 
numbet Not that I am ashamed ‘of, our 


little rate, of its insides. No 
doubt vou have sometimes come up through 
the City to the Tower of London. If you 
kept straight on instead of going into that 


old “ butcher’ you would come to a 


home-——at any 


shop, 


shabby street called the Minories, just back 
of the Royal Mint. And here, if you go 
along a little farther, is the side street 


We have Royal Mint Street 
>, but it’s precious little of 


that we sec 


where we live 
on one side ol u 


the glitter ; and on the other side 


of us we have Nightingalé Lane, where 1 
don't Ippose a tomtit Was ever twittered 
It is just a brick Jatie which winds round 
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docks 


one of the 
Wapping. 


and brings you to 


Two Rooms, Three Floors Up 

We have two rooms, three floors up—my 
husband and I and the four children. They 
are only small rooms, and the one which 
serves as our kitchen and living-room has a 
little railed-in place outside, which, I sup- 
pose, in the country would be called a 
veranda. But the trouble is that there are 
other floors above us which have a veranda 
jutting out over ours, so that the light in 
our room is, as the Scripture says, darkness, 
Sitting in the middle of our little kitchen 
we cannot see the sky; often, even on a 
summer day, I cannot make out the things 
on the dresser in the corner, or see properly 
to do anything on the table. in the winter, 
like the summer, we have to keep the 
window wide open at the bottom in order to 
get as much light as we possibly can, 
although we may be perished with cold. It 
goes without saying* that we have no bath- 
room or fixed bath. 

For these two rooms we pay ten shillings 
and tenpence a weck. Twopence has been 
added just lately on account of the rise in 
the water-rate. The rent makes the biggest 
hole in our little money-bag. My husband 
just now is on out-of-work pay; he gets 
twenty-three shillings a week. This, with 


*It ought not to.—Eprror. 


‘Nightingale Lane"! 


al Once the nightingale sang in this ; 
* lane,” but the romance has long since departed and this work 
so 


little 


boy’s 
shillings—is all our income. 
have to be penny-wise, but we never have 
the chance of being pound-foolish. 


earnings—eleven 
You see, we 


my eldest 


A Battle of Wits 

Marketing nowadays takes all the wits 
God has blessed you with. Before the war 
almost anybody could do marketing. On 
thirty shillings a week we could get all 
the food we wanted, meet our rent and in- 
surance, and buy other necessaries, or even 
little comforts. Many a time on washing 
day, when I did not want to leave the tub 
to buy things for dinner, I would send my 
eldest boy, and this is what he would ask 
for : 


d. 
Scrag of mutton, 2 Ib. a 
Potherbs (4 carrots, 2 turnips, 5 
onions) 
Flour, 1 Ib. 


Allowing 2d. for the fuel to cook the dinner, 
this provided quite a good meal for our 
little family for 10%d. 

To-day the getting of the dinner is a very 
different matter. Instead of thinking of one 
day only at a time we have to plan one day 
with another. Sometimes we find a good 
neighbour who will help us by sharing what 
she has over, and we make it good in some 
other way, either then 
or afterwards. I don't 
know how I should 
have got on at the 
time when food was so 
short if it had_ not 
been for such a neigh- 
bour. But they are 
not so easy to find 
nowadays, neighbours 
of this sort, not be- 
cause people are more 
“‘close’’ than they 
were, but simply be- 
cause so many 
families scarcely know 
where the next meal 
is coming from for 


themselves. Almost 
everybody who lives 
hereabouts is con- 


nected in some way 
with the river and the 
do« ks and 


wharves, 
means 
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long spells of unemployment, and 
always it means the dread of un- 
employment, which makes the 
tives of us women one continual 
anxiety. 


A Lot of Figuring 

It needs quite a lot of figuring to 
do marketing to-day for six folk, 
four of them growing children, 
and the man out of work. Some- 
times I have gone to the market 
and looked at the prices marked 
on the tickets, and waited for a 
long time, but the prices have not 
budged a farthing. Then I have 
gone home and sent my boy, and 
he has waited an hour or two. 
And at last the price has dropped 
by a penny, and we have bought 
what we wanted. 

We don’t ask for a pennyworth 
of potherbs now. We get, instead, 
a pennyworth each of carrots, 
turnips, and onions. We take care 
to study the faces of the stall- 
keepers, ana go to the one who 
looks the kindest, because we feel 
pretty sure that so we shall get the 
best value for our pennies, In 
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addition to the potherbs I get two- 
pennyworth of bones, also a pound 
of flour, a pennyworth of suet, and 
a pennyworth of barley. There 
are no more ha’pennyworths of 
barley; we ask for half a pound, 
which costs a penny, and we get no more 
than we did with the ha’penny before. 
Then I make some dumplings and put them, 
with the potherbs, into the liquor, and so 
get a good dinner for the children. Then, 
while the dinner is cooking, I skim off the 
fat so as to get a basin of dripping for 
the children’s tea. 


A £3 Budget 

Someone asked me the other day at our 
mission church how, if I had £3 a week 
coming in, I would lay it out. Well, £1 of 


it would go at once on the following before 
we came to food at all : 


s. d 
Rent = 10 10 
Sickness provision and clothes ... 4 6 


Then for dinners, for the six of us for the 
weer, surely 12s, would not be too much. 


That leaves £1 8s., which I would spend as 
llows : 
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One of the many ‘“ Mansions” 


Two rooms, three floors up, represent ‘‘home” to a family of six. 


Bread, 12 loaves ae 4 9 
Milk, 15 pints 6 
Sugar, 4 Ib. one wes 
Oats, 4 lb. 
Eggs, 1 dozen a8 
Cheese, 1 lb. 1 0 
Tea, Ib. 
Cocoa, 1 Ib. o 8 
jam, 2 |b. 1 6 
Margarine, 3 lb. 1 6 
Lard, '% lb. ase scat 
Suet, lb. eee one 
Bacon, 2 Ib. vie 
Rice, 2 lb. eee eee eee 
Things from oilshop... ... 2 


I wonder whether anybody would say 
“Oh, my!” at two pounds of jam. After 
all, it takes the place of sweets, which my 
children do not have. As for eggs, we are 
told at the ‘“‘ Welfare’’ that they build up 
the body better than almost anything else. 
Is it too much to want to give each of my 


ES 


***It needs quite a lot of figuring to do marketing for six folk, four of them growing 
children, and the man out of work’”’ 


children an egg every other day? But, of 
course, this bill of fare has to be altered 
according to incomings, and when your 
good man is on out-of-work pay many things 
have to be struck out altogether, and others 
have to be cut down until you can scarcely 
see them. 


A “Clothes Allowance”! 

Then, again, our clothes, there you do 
need a first-rate manager. Not long ago 
the ladies at the “ Welfare” asked me to 
make a little garment for an exhibition that 
was being got up in Marylebone, just to 
show what working-class mothers could do. 
It came in my mind to make a boy’s jersey 
out of my old stockings, and to finish it 
with father’s old socks. The ladies seemed 
to think it funny, but I was sure it could 
be managed, and that black and grey would 
match. So I made the garment, and when 
I had finished it I put some blue paper in 
the sleeves and at the collar to give it the 
“shop” appearance, and it was sent to 
Marylebone. I must not be too vain, but I 
got a first-class certificate for my little 
garment, and, what is more, there was a 
gentleman from a newspaper there waiting 
to interview me! There now! 

When we want new outfitting it would be 
too ridiculous for me to go to a dressmaker 
and order a gown, or for my husband to go 
to a tailor and be measured for a six-guinea 


suit. We manage things differently down 
this way. Our mission church in Darby 
Street, just round the corner, has an occa- 
sional “jumble,” and we who follow up the 
mothers’ meetings and sewing classes are 
allowed to buy at these sales at what the 
shops call “substantial reductions,” or 
“most exceptional offers.” Here it is we get 
fitted out. The “ fit’? may not be always as 
perfect as we could wish, but it does not 
do to be over-particular. When I want a 
coat for my husband they ask me whether 
he is a big man or a small man, and when 
I say that he is a big man they hunt out 
a second-hand garment accordingly. 


Blouses at Twopence 

Our bonnet-box at Darby Street has bar- 
gains which I am sure you would never find 
the like of at the January sales at the. big 
shops. Blouses here are twopence and a 
penny. The smarter ones are twopence, 
and | go in for the smarter ones. If a thing 
is not smart it will not do for me. Some- 
times I find a hat which would suit me down 
to the ground—well, you know what I mean 
—but the price, as I think, is too high. 
You may say that it is only threepence, the 
price of a pint of milk, but threepence to 
us means as much as three shillings to some 
people. So I examine it carefully, and go 
away, and come back again, and shake my 
head, and look a little doubtful, until at 
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last the ladies at the stall will say: “ Well, 
then, twopence to you,’ and | take it. 


A Five-Shilling Rig-Out 
The last time I had a new rig-out from 
top to toe it cost me a little over five 
shillings. That was a burst of glory if 
you like. It was made up in this way: 
¢, 
(tailor-made) ... 2 6 
Skirt (as good as new) es a 
Hat (fashionable port-wine shade) o 2 
Pair of beautiful woollen stockings o 1 
Pair of patent shoes... ... 


| was greatly taken with the shoes because 
they had a three-bar strap. 1| believe in 
being in the fashion. But even I could not 
stand the ‘high heels, so I shaved them 
down and put on some fresh leather. In 
this style I went on the char-a-banc to 
Southend-on-Sea, on one of our day outings, 
and when I made my appearance the others 
didn’t know me. They thought I was one 
of the West End ladies ! 


The Daily Round 

It is nice to go out now and then, but 
about 364 days of our year are at home, 
and that has more happiness. I am up each 
morning at seven, and get the children’s 
porridge on and make their cocoa. They 
spend half an hour over their breakfast, and 
I never hurry them. Then I make them 
clean and tidy for school, and they have 
time for half an hour’s romp before they set 
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off. After they have gone to school there 
is cleaning to be done, then marketing, and 
cooking for dinner. The dinner is ready 
for them when they troop back, and then 
their big sister takes the younger two for a 
run. While they are at afternoon school I 
do sewing, and mending, and darning, or 
else take a turn at the wash; and back again 
they come at half-past four for tea. 


Sundays 

On Sundays they are all washed and 
ready in time for morning church. I always 
try to find them a better-looking dress for 
Sundays. It makes such a _ difference, 
especially to their feelings. After dinner 
they have a romp before going to Sunday- 
school, and come back for tea soon after 
four. I generally make a little treat of 
Sunday tea, such as a bit of jam tart and a 
few rock cakes. Then they are all tidied 
up again and ready to go with me to even- 
ing church. I never go “picture-hunting.” 
We haven’t the money for it, and even if 
we had I think that if the mother goes to 
the “pictures” it means something 
neglected at home; at any rate, her brain is 
not as fresh as it ought to be next morning 
to scheme and plan for her family. 

Besides all that, we really have many 
things to interest us. There is the mission 
church, which is a light in a dark place if 
anything ever was. Yes, and in our tene- 
ments here we shave a visit from the 
minister, Then there is the * Welfare.’’ If 


“*Sometimes I have waited a long time, but the prices have not budged a farthing. 
Then I have gone home and sent my boy and he has waited an hour or two. At 
last the price has dropped a penny, and we have bought what we wanted’” 
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any of the little ones are ailing it is a 
great help to working mothers to have the 
Centre to go to, where we can get doctor’s 
advice and medicines, and, for a few pence, 
have dinner while we wait. Then, as the 
children get on at school it is they who 
come home and tell the fairy stories to their 
mother, instead of their mother telling fairy 
stories to them. They tell me of what they 
have learned about other countries and 
times. What a big world it is! But I 
can’t help thinking that fourteen was too 
young for my boy to leave school. 


The Sun Comes Out 

So, you see, the sun comes out even in 
the Minories. Generally it comes out just 
when you don’t expect it, just when you had 
about given up. When we have been pretty 
sure that it was starvation which was wait- 
ing for us round the next corner we have 
found when we got to the corner that it was 
a friend instead. As my children got old 
enough to say their prayers, I taught them 
to thank God for every humble meal that 
was put in front of them. Somehow, I can 
never help believing in God, and in His 
goodness and mercy. Time and again from 
His mighty throne He has answered the 
prayers of a “docker’s ” wife. I have heard 


His voice, too, saying: “When you are in 
trouble come and tell Me.” If we trust 
Him and are brave, and patient, and faith- 
ful He will see us through the darkest day, 
We sometimes hear at our mission church 
about what heaven will be like. Not that 
we are ever told that it doesn’t matter that 
people live six in two rooms here because 
there are many mansions over there. Our 
minister isn’t that sort. But heaven to me 
would be just to wake up in the morning 
without having to wonder how you are to 
make both ends mect, and to rest in the 
evening without the fear that the good man 
may come in at the door and sit down ona 
broken chair and say he has lost his job. 


The Angel at the Gate 

We read in the good Book about the walls 
great and high. I am not sure that that 
means very much to us. They might be 
like the walls of the docks, with the sign 
up, “No hands wanted.” It says also that 
they are’built of all kinds of precious stones. 
But this might mean no more to us than the 
Crown jewels mean locked up in the Tower. 
What I do like about it is to read that there 
is an angel at every gate. And I am sure 
the angels know the Minories | believe 
they visit here now and then. 


(This is the first of a Series of “Real Life Stories” showing how real people in humble 
positions face the daily round) 


The Children’s Playground 
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E. P. ROSE & SON, 


LTD., 
Hosiery Specialists, ° 


BEDFORD. 
LONG STOCKINGS for the GYMNASIUM 


Having supplied these Stockings for some years to the principal 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES, we have every confidence 


in recommending them for HARD WEAR and BEST VALUE. 

8} 9 9; 10 in. foot 
Ist quality, Black and Tan Cotton 3/11 3/11 3/11 4/1 1pair 
Ist quality, Black Cashmere . 5/11 5/11 5/11 6/11., 
2nd quality, Black Cashmere . 4/11 4/11 4/11 5/11., 


Tan, Dark Tan, and Brown Cashmere in three qualities. 
We also stock UNDYED COTTON GYM HOSE, 
suitable for dyeing to Special Shades for Sports Clubs, etc. 

All sizes, 3/11 pair 


GYMNASTIC and SPORTS 

KNICKERS. 

Special quality, all-wool woven fabric, fashioned 
waist, short legs. 

18 20 22 24 26 28 ins. 

6/11 6/11 7/6 7/6 7/11 7/11 

GYMNASIUM BELT 

SUSPENDERS, 2/11 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 
Hose | pair 3d. Knickers 4d. Suspenders 2d. 


Carriage paid on all orders 
of 20|- upwards. 


Long 
Stockings: 
Gymnasium | 


PRICE LIST 
sent 
POST FREE 
on application 
to 
E.P.ROSE & SON, Ltd., 
Hosiery Specialists, 
BEDFORD, 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


BY 


tt 


ED OR. 


A ROLLING STONE 


Gathering Moss 

ROLLING stone, they say, gathers no 

moss. I beg to differ. There is no 

moss in a rut. One’s constant 
tendency in life is to get into a rut, At 
twenty we are struck with the novelty of 
existence, and think new way we 
have discovered is so much preferable to 
that of other people. So we strike out. 
At thirty we settled down to it, and 
the new way has become the old. At forty 
the rut has become deep, and at fifty 


some 


have 


But why cannot we retain the glorious spirit 
of enterprise we had at 
strike out into 
new? 


and still 
verdures 


twenty 


fresh paths and 


Mrs. Editor and I found, at the beginning 


of this year, that we were getting into a 
decided rut in our little village home, and 
that it was time we broke up our tents for 


moved onward. 
beautiful must 
not stagnate, and a change is good for the 
soul, 


It is remarkable how wat 


a while and 


is very, very 


Our village 
but an editor 


conditions still 
govern our lives. Attempt to make a move, 
for instance, and you are brought up against 
a strange condition of Thousands 
of families to-day like to 
smaller or larger houses, nearer 
farther afield. But they are tied to their 
present domiciles by the almost insuperable 
difficulty of getting another house 
We solved the 
house furnished. 


things. 
would move—to 


town 


difficulty by letting our 


Cuckoo Families 
This, in itself, is a revelation. It seems 
that nowadays there are hundreds ot haple $ 


families with no homes of theit own who 
Pass the time living in other people’s. I 


was about to liken them to the cuckoo, but 
that would be unfair. They settle down in 
the nests other birds have prepared, but 
they pay—and pay well—for the privilege. 
Any householder wants a_ change, 
therefore, lets his house for a season to one 
of the homeless himself j 

“outs” until what time the home instinct 
returns; and then he flies homewards, and 
the “cuckoo ” has to seek another temporary 
nest. 


who 


and joins the 


> 


Having let one’s house the problem is to 
find another home! This is to set oneself 
on a quest compared with which the adven- 
tures of the Knights of the Round Table 
One looks back on 
those balmy pre-war days when it was pos- 
sible to find a country cottage, a smiling 
landlady, a spare bedroom at a friend’s, 
the west wing of the family mansion, the 
“old folks at home.” I remember a flat 
at a small country town where for a few 


were a mere picnic. 


shillings . . . But it does not do to cast 
one’s mind back. Suffice that we have had 
adventures and misadventures, have found 
quarters in strange places, but always have 
discovered a comfortable bed for the night 
and an ample breaktast-table. 


The Lure of London 
here is one other thing we discovered, 


Whether near or far we pitched our tent 


there was always, with the dawn and the 
morning’s milk, the open way to London 
town. { have been profoundly struck 


through my wanderings by this wonderful, 


insidious magne ot London. 
morning it stretches out its huge tentacles, 
and there is not a town or village within 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or more 


that does not come under its spell. 


miles 


We 
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stayed for a time in a little village by the 
sea, four miles from a _ railway station. 
Yet every morning an early motor-bus drew 
its contingent “to catch the 8.10 train for 
London.” The 8.10, by the way, did its 
fifty miles to the City in a little over an 
hour, non-stop 


Isn’t London Too Big ? 

1 have tried to picture in my mind’s eye 
the millions of people every morning con- 
verging on London. In the course of my 
travels 1 met a young fellow who, every 
morning, travels up from Eastbourne. 
Some three thousand regularly make the 
journey from Brighton, and thousands more 
from Southend. Hundreds come up morn- 
ing by morning from Margate and Rams- 
gate. Folkestone and Deal every morning 
teel the drawing power of the metropolis, 
and add their quota to the crowd. 

But these are a mere trifle in comparison 
with the suburbs. We stayed for a time 
on the main Brighton road, beyond Croydon. 
That narrow way, both py rail and road, 
seems to be a mighty artery, drawing the 
life-blood every morning and sending it 
back every night. They come from the 
highways and by-ways, get into the main 
stream, and London receives the full force 
of the current. 

Have you ever stood on London Bridge 
at nine o’clock in the morning? Or, have 
you ever tried to stem the current and walk 
from north to south at that hour? 

Yet this is a small portion only of the 
stream. We have recently, by way of a 
change, migrated to the south-western 
fringe. Every morning I come up to 
Waterloo, and watch with amazement and 
something like stupefaction the ever-flowing 
stream from its twenty or more platforms. 
. . - And then there is Liverpool Street 
doing the same. I say nothing of King’s 
Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, and Baker 
Street. Still further there are the Under- 
ground, the tubes, the ‘buses, the trams... . 

Isn't London too big? I know the ques- 
tion was asked as early as in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and there is nothing new 
in asking it. But surely, surely it cannot 
go on expanding much more? Yet they 
are building, building on that long Brighton 
road, on the Great North Road, out west 
and out east. What shall be the end of it 
all? 


The Post-war House 
Speaking of building, one of the delights 


of our migratory existence has been to ex. 
plore the new houses. 

On the tringe of the outer and inner 
suburbs the new houses are growing almost 
with pre-war rapidity. And it is easy to see 
that they are evolving a type of their own, 

The post-war house, first of all, spells 
economy. The “pretty, pretty” type of 
twenty years ago is extinct. The 1922 house 
is square or oblong, with a minimum num. 
ber of abutments. As near as possible four 
square walls seems to be the order of the 
day. This is because broken roofs, inter- 
rupted walls, mean additional expense, 
and, with building two and a quarter times 
as dear as before the war, there must be no 
wasted expenditure. 

The same applies to the number of rooms. 
I should think that the majority of the new 
houses have two reception-rooms and three 
bedrooms. This, apparently, has to suftice 
the post-war family. 

The drawing-room, it would seem, is 
doomed. Indeed, soon one will cease to 


talk of “drawing-room,” dining-room, 
“kitchen.” The most striking feature of 


the 1922 house is the raising of the status of 
the kitchen. Soon the kitchen will be the 
principal room of the house. The reason is 
obvious. For many, many families the 
servant question has solved itself with the 
disappearance of th: maid. ‘The mistress 
must do her own work, with perhaps some 
assistance at odd hours. ‘Theretore the 
mistress must work in the kitchen, This 
will be her headquarters —her work-room, 
her ‘‘ office.’? It is essential, therefore, that 
this important room shall have all the size, 
light, space that can be spared tor it. And 
soon, too, it will be as businesslike as the 
man’s headquarters in the City. The old 
expensive grate is passing away; the gas- 
fire, the coke boiler, the gas-stove are taking 
its place. 


Back to the Home 

But all this leads to wider fields | can- 
not now explore. Suffice it to say that (if I 
may be permitted the Lrishism) the result of 
my petegrinations has been to discover a 
“back to the home ”’ movement. In many 
quarters | have found strong evidence of re- 
action from war-time habits, a_ keener 
interest in home affairs, a determination to 
bring the home up to date, to make it—in 
spite of the many fresh limitations—as good 
and attractive a place as it can possibly be. 

One outcome, therefore, of our wandering 
experiences has been the resolve to devote 
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more space in this magazine to home topics. 
The section, “ Practical Home-making,”’ 
makes a start in this Number. It 1s a 
feature which | think will be welcomed by 
my readers; but it is only starting now, and 
I hope that it will increase in value and 
interest as we get under weigh. 


Homeless 

Autumn is with us, winter looms ahead, 
Already I begin to look with wistful eye to 
a certain small house in the country. A 
home of one’s own! What magic there is 
in one’s own possessions! Our travels are 
not yet over, and I do not for a moment 
regret having broken out of the rut. 
Perhaps the most permanent effect on my 
mind will be that of sympathy for the many 
families who, even now so many years after 
the war, have no settled home of their own. 
I read recently of a poor woman who com- 
mitted suicide in despair of getting a home. 
She had two houses of her own, but, under 
the Act, could not obtain possession of 
either. For eighteen months or so she and 
her husband, however, had been allowed to 
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live in one of them—in the bath-room! I 
think that is one of the most poignant 
tragedies I have read of for some time. 
But perhaps it has been my own homeless 
condition that has made me appreciate it to 
the full. 


Struggling On 

My heart goes out to the many families 
who are struggling on, making things do, 
hoping against hope to be able to find some- 
where to “settle down.” Shall we soon see 
the solution of this great problem? Are 
builders and workmen going to provide us 
with enough homes to go round? Or will 
our surplus population have to emigrate? 

Anyhow, the conviction once again comes 
home to me that the home is the centre of 
a nation’s well-being. No country in the 
world need fear revolution if it provides 
decent homes for its citizens. The homing 
instinct is strong among our people; may it 
long be so, and may it soon be gratified ! 


My Ambition 


New Competition for Boys and Girls 


N order to arouse the ambition of boys 

and girls I am offering a series of valu 

able prizes for the bést papers on “My 
Ambition: What I Mean to Make of My 
Life.” 

It has been said that we, as a nation, are 
too absorbed in sport to take life seriously, 
that our young people are not suthye ienthy 
in earnest about the things that 


really 
Matter, and that in 


consequence other 
nations are likely to race us in the struggle 
tor existence, 

Personally, I do not believe it. 

At any rate, I am giving the opportunity 
to young people to tell of their hopes and 
sng: of how they view the future, and what 
they hope to be and do. 


The Prizes 

= First Prize wil! be Ten Pounds 

she Second Prize will be One Pound 
ee to the next Fifty in order of 
shall present a handsome 2s 
Notebook for 1923. 


merit | 
6d. Diary and 


The competition will be open to all boys 
and girls under seventcen. 

In order to give a chance to the younger 
ones, | am offering a Special Prize of One 
Pound to the best paper sent in by a boy or 
girl of twelve or younger, 


Conditions 


The papers must not exceed 1,000 words 
in length. Writing, of course, must be only 
on one side of the paper. 

Che entries must be accompanied by the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement 
section of this issue, which must be signed 
by a teacher or patent. 

rhe entries must be sent to reach my office 
not later than November 25 for Home com- 
petitors, 

For Overseas readers I am offering special 
book prizes, and, in their case, the entries 
must be posted on or before January I, 1923. 

The decision of the Editor will be final. 

I hope to publish the results as early as 
possible in THE QUIVER. 


A Collection of Bulbs grown in fibre 


Beautiful 


Winter Flowers 


INTER and spring flowering bulbs 
yield such a fascinating variety of 


bloom and can be grown in so 
many ways that everyone should plant them 
in the garden, in flowerpots in the green- 
house, or in ornamental bowls of fibre in 
the home. Those that bloom in the depth of 
winter are especially welcome, for they pro- 
vide colour and fragrance just when flowers 
are most scarce. 


Bulb Growing in Fibre 

The most delightful way of growing bulbs 
is to plant them in bowls and vases filled 
with a mixture of coco-nut fibre, ground 
oyster-shell and charcoal. These ingre- 
dients may be bought and mixed separately, 
or specially prepared fibre can be obtained. 
If the materials are mixed at home the coco- 
nut fibre must preponderate, a sprinkling 
only of the oyster-shell and charcoal being 
needed. 

A careful choice of bowls is well repaid, 
for it is possible to arrange some charming 
colour schemes by choosing such flowers as 


Bulbs to Plart Now 
By 
H. H. Thomas 


will associate most pleasingly with the 
colours of the bowls. Shallow bowls 
specially made for the purpose, are gener- 
ally used, those of green and blue shades 
being the most attractive. Some of them 
are purple, mauve or pink, but it is rather 
difficult to choose flowers that blend har- 
moniously with them. 


Colour Schemes with Flowers 

In blue bowls one may have yellow or 
white daffodils, ycllow jonquils, yellow and 
white bunch-flowered narcissi, blué, pink, 
yellow or rose-coloured hyacinths. Yellow 
flowers look well in green bowls; so, too, do 
those of rose and pink shades. White bowls 
filled with red tulips or hyacinths, blue 
hyacinths or blue scillas are very charming. 
The earthenware bowls of ordinary terra 
cotta tint may be used for flowers of almost 
any colour. 


The Earliest Winter Flowers 
The earliest flowers to open in winter are 
the Roman and Italian hyacinths. The 
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BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS 


former, which have hite blooms, have long 
oT O1 


been favourites for growing 1n bowls 
fibre, but the Italian hyacinths are not so 
well known as they deserve to be; not only 
white but coloured varieties are available. 
Quite recently a new race of winter-flower- 
ing bulbs, known as miniature hyacinths, 
has been introduced; they are really un- 
developed bulbs of the popular bedding 
hyacinths, and, like those, are brilliantly 
not pro- 
one is 


coloured. It is true that they do 


duce the massive spikes of bloom 
accustomed to see on hyacinths in spring 
flower beds, but they are very dainty and 
most welcome in the depth of winter. 


Miniature Daffodils 

Daffodils do not bloom even when grown 
in a room until winter is waning, but some 
of them are much earlier than others, and 
if a careful selection of varieties is made 
there will be a succession of bloom. Those 
named Victoria and Horsfieldi among 
the first to open, followed by Watkin, 
Empress and Emperor. Some of the minia 
they 


are 
Sir 


ture daffodils are fascinating flowers; 
comprise 
and cyclamen daffodil. The most brilliant 
bulb flowers one can grow for the winter 
are the Dutch or Duc Van 
scarlet, yellow and white. 
The cultivation of bulbs in fibre in thi 
home is perfectly simple provided a few 
Precautions are taken. Before being used 
the fibre should be thoroughly moistened 
The bowls are half filled 


Thol tulips in 


with fibre and the 


bulbs are pressed slightly in it, the r 
mainder of the fibre then being put on. 1} 

1s not possible, as a rule, to ver the lar 


the hoop-petticoat, angel’s tears 
I t 


fibre, and the tops may show 


it, but that does not matter. 

When the bowls are filled with bulbs most 
people make the mistake of placing them in 
a dark, stuffy cupboard where they are more 
likely to decay than to make progress. It 
is true that they must be kept in a dark, 
cool place for six or seven weeks, but 
must have air also; there is perhaps no 
more 


bulbs with 


above 


place suitable than a room 


facing 


The Star 
Narcissus 
Saturn 


A flower that 
will bloom in 
late winter or 


early spring. 


north, especially if it is darkened. If the 
fibre is moistened occasionally the bulbs 
will soon form roots, and in about six weeks 


they may be brought to the light. It is 


y 


useless to attempt to induce them to make 
top growth until they are well rooted. 
Once the leaves begin to unfold and the 
flower spikes to appear the plants are most 
fascinating and create an immense amount 
of interest during the dull ys of winter 
The rown suc- 
cessl ) in ne w h 
out a knowledge of gar- 
lening, and are a delight 
to in\ ilids ind others 
inab] o venture out ) 
loo luring bad weather 


Bulb Growing in the 


Greenhouse 

who possess a 
small ecnhouse, even 
one is not a icial] 
1eate will find it most 
Lita growing bulbs 
n tl ( LS. it is pos 
sible to obtain the very 
fine Howers in this way 
if the correct procedure is 
Four Tulip Bulbs in a six-inch flowerpot wed One of the 
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secrets of success lies in using really good 
soil; that known as turf loam is by far the 
best. This consists of turf some twelve 
months old, which must be pulled into 
pieces about the size of a walnut; if a little 
decayed manure or leaf-mould and a sprink- 
ling of sand are added the compost thus 
formed will be an ideal one. Clean, well- 
drained flowerpots are required. An inch 
or two of soil is placed over the drainage 
and the bulbs are then put in. The soil 
must not be pressed down too firmly or the 
bulbs will be pushed out of position when 
they begin to produce roots. When all the 
bulbs are potted they must be placed out of 
doors and covered with sifted ashes; if 
allowed to remain there for eight weeks 
they will be well rooted and may then be 
brought into the greenhouse. It is essential 
to use old ashes; those that have been ex- 
posed to the air for a month or two; if 
ashes fresh from the fire are put on the 
bulbs the latter are likely to be ruined. 


Precautions to Take 

When the bulbs are taken from beneath 
the ashes and brought into the greenhouse, 
precautions must be taken to prevent the 
leaf tips turning yellow, for if this happens 
the appearance of the plants is spoilt. It 
may be prevented by shading the bulbs for 
a few days and then gradually inuring them 
to full light. After some weeks beneath the 
ashes the bulb leaves are white, and to 
place them suddenly in strong light is apt 
to bring about discoloration. Bulbs grown 
in an unheated greenhouse will not bloom 
so early as those in bowls of fibre in a warm 
room, but if such as snowdrops, crocuses, 
grape hyacinths, daffodils, tulips and hya- 
cinths are chosen, there will be a succession 
of bloom from January until March and 
April. 


Brilliant Flowers of Spring 
For a brilliant display of spring flowers 
in the beds and borders out of doors one 


must rely largely on bulbs. These are now 


less expensive than they were during the 
war and even until last year, and all who 
wish to have an abundance of spring bloom 
should plant them freely at this time of 
They are the most welcome of all 


year. 


flowers, for they are the first to greet us 
after the long, dull winter months, 


How Deep to Plant Bulbs 

How bulbs be planted? 
That is a question which few amateurs can 
answer, yet the depth at which the bulbs 
are placed has a considerable influence on 
their blossoming. Usually the mistake js 
made of planting them too near the sur. 
face; it is not uncommon to see them 
merely pressed into the soil! Bulbs of 
daffodil, hyacinth and early tulip should be 
put at such a depth that there is three 


deep should 


inches of soil above them. The May- 
flowering tulips—those with stems two to 


three feet tall—may be planted an inch 
deeper with advantage. Such small bulbs 
as snowdrop, crocus, scilla, glory of the 
snow and grape hyacinth should be placed 
about two inches down. It will be found 
that a sprinkling of bone-meal in the soil 
beneath the bulbs will increase the length 
of the flower and the size of the 
blooms. 


stems 


Spanish Irises to Plant Now 

The Spanish irises are delightful flower- 
ing bulbs which must be planted in 
October if they are to bloom well next 
June. They are so graceful and so dainty 
that they ought to be well represented in 
every garden. It is, however, courting dis- 
appointment to delay their planting until 
spring, for then they are not likely to bloom 
well the first summer. Bulbs of the English 
irises, too, should be 
further delay. 

There are 


planted without 
many fascinating flowers 
among the less common bulbs, and garden 


lovers who wish to have as varied and 


interesting a display as possible should 
plant some of them. How attractive, for 
imstance, are the fritillaries with their 


quaintly marked 
anemones from 


flowers; the pale blue 
(anemone blanda); 
the glorious blue Apennine anemone; the 


nankeen lily (lilium 


Greece 


testaceum); the old 
orange lily (lilium croceum); and the scar- 
let Turk’s cap lily. Thus by planting a 
varied selection of spring and = summer 
flowering Bulbs the garden can be kept gay 
for weeks together. 
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It is a pleasure to 
handle things 
Y cleaned with 
Monkey Brand 


AD THE DIRECTIONS. 


WHEN cooking utensils are cleaned with 
Monkey Brand they are indeed a pleasure 
to handle—there is no greasy, sticky feeling about 
them, Every speck of dirt and grease has gone, 
and pots and pans, kettles and dishes are all 
perfectly clean, bright and wholesome. 


Monkey Brand cleans pots, pans, dishes, tables, 
windows, marble, metalware, floors, tiles and 
woodwork. Monkey Brand is the great kitchen 
and general household help. 


This economical Bar makes Copper like 
Gold, Tin like Silver, Paint like New. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES 


MONKEY BRAND 
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You can face the Winter 
with Confidence 


if you will make use of LA-ROLA 
daily. Then your complexion will 
only become more alluring and _bril- 
liant as the wintry winds blow upon 
it. The girl who regularly uses 


BEETHAM'S 
a-TOia 
= (as pre-war) 
PALE is easily distinguished from those whom winter “ does not 


COMPLEXIONS suit.” Her delicate peach-like bloom is natural because 


-ishes skin In a natural way 
may be greatly im »proved LA-ROLA feeds and nourishes the sk ; 


inst, touch of “LA- vents 266 
LA ROSE and prevents all chaps and redness. 


BLOOM which gives 
a perfectly natural tint to From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 

the cheeks. No one can 

tell it_is artificial. It 


vives THE BEAUTY | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 


C. BRANDAUER « Go, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. | 


Neither Scratch | 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 

Attention is | 
also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT | 

PENS. Sample Box of | eS and purest 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. | the 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET Lonnon | 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. 
If they do not stock, send 2/e for 2 tins, post fre to 


THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF 0. 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C. 


OURNVILLE 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 


per tin 


Cooker 
Kleenoift CLEANING JELLY 10° 
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“The Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


LARGE number of 

ceived in answer to my request, on 

the subject “ Why do Women Fail in 
Business??? The Prize of One Guinea has 
been awarded to ‘‘ D. B. C.”’ for the follow- 
ing letter: 


letters were re- 


From a Successful Business Woman 

Deak Epitor,—After reading through the 
article in this month’s Quiver as to ** Why do 
Women Fail in Business? ’’ I feel I would like 


to express my views on this subject. 


I am afraid the personal note will be some 
what predominant in my letter, but it seems un 
avoidable if I am to bring any w 
on my remarks. 


ght to bear 
I certainly did not begin my 
messenger girl, but I did 
shorthand-tvypist and clerk 
in a provincial office at a salary of 11s. per 
week, That was in January, 1912. ‘To-day, at 
28, | am secretary to a public limited company 
in London, who have a large export and home 
trade. One porti of the export business is 
entirely in my charge, and I would like to say 
(not with any desire whatsoever of asting, but 
to prove that women can | iccessful in 
was a record vear for 
! rticle, which was a long 
way in the five-figure total. ; 
During my busi 
tact with man 


Il have come into con 
business girls and 
as I have gradually 
advanced, have come under my direct control: 
t that I 
e across very few, comparatively, whom 
1 thoroughly rely upon to place in a 
] 


women, some few 


but I certainly am compelled to adm 
have con 
one coul 


position without supervision, There 
of course, a few who are fired with zeal in 
their work and are deter 
and s 


1 to ** get on,”’ 
invariably do ** get on,” but unfo 


tunately, in-my experience, these are sadly in 


rity. Tomy thinking, the chief reasons 


men fail in business are 
terest in their work and ambit 


Lack of in 
n; their anti 


pathy to accepting 1 


| espon \ inability to 
act promptly on their own initiative; too many 
outside interests, and a disinclination to spend 
ony out of business hour quiring know 


in connection with their business. These 


typed, but 


everyday life. 

[ have found that girls have no d ire toa 
cept any responsibility, and if at all possible, 
will refuse to d ) To a lar majority the 

ta % ides the an f pocket money, or it 

be a living, c l with a 1 time 
the evening They ant ate getting 
ried some lav, and theref I pare tly feel 

it does not matter to them whether they pr 


e**8s in their work or not I do not wish to 


appear ‘h: 
Ppear hard on. my own sex, but thes appear to 


gl 


Some Readers’ Opinions 
upon “Women in Business 
and “ Vivisection”’ 


possess so little initiative in ordinary business 
matters, or, at least, to use very little. In 
short, lack of interest and lack of ambition seem 
their stumbling blocks, and this ultimately 
means a stationary position, and sometimes a 
failure. 

Again, one comes frequently across the typist 
who refuses to do any clerical work. Her work 
is typing, and she will sooner sit and spin out 
one letter indefinitely until she is given a fur- 
ther batch than offer a hand to any of the 
clerks. This means, of course, that she will re- 
main a typist to the end of her time, and many 
girls are quite content to remain typists. 

One rarely meets a lad who is content to re- 
main at typing. He uses it merely as a step- 
ping-stone to more interesting work, and in 
these days a girl could quite easily do likewise. 
But whilst men put their business first, women 
seem to count it but of secondary importance 
and a hundred and one outside matters rank 
uppermost in their minds. It is not that girls 
lack ability, for one has only to look round t 


see how successful the women have been who 
have put their interests and their energies into 


their business. If only girls 


ly g ld really seek 
to understand their particular kind of business, 
even if it meant devoting a littl f one’s time 
in ‘the evenings to the study of busin 


ss methods 
or any particular subject that would be helpful 
to their business life; if only they would be 
come thoroughly interested in their business, I 
think there would be many more successful busi- 
ness women than is the case to-day.—Yours 
faithfully, D. 


An Answer in Rhyme 
ask the 


question?—when workgirls all 


know 
kx-warriors are sure thev’ve no right to do so 
Now the men who forked hay for the cavalry 
steeds ; 


Need work to supply their own personal needs 
Vhe girls who worked for the wounded and 


lamed, 


Get insults and slights, and are oftentimes 
blamed, 
kor proving. they all can do more than make 


Though they won't leave their jobs for ex-men 
as they should 

Why ask the question?—when girls who drew 


Hard-earned shillings by tending the office and 


door, 


rs with money, and power, and 


Rarely admit a lone girl can do her work right. 
cell, 
known she can do all things 


She’s often cooped up in a room like a 


Lest it should be 


THE QUIVER 


With her nose to the grindstone throughout the 
long day, 

Whilst men wear her laurels and pocket her 
pay. 


Why ask the question?—when girls are kept 


No matter how hard worked or skilled, men 
are sure 

Women were born to work under a man; 

Dame Nature, they tell you, ‘‘ has issued her 
ban.”’ 

It may be a girl has aged parents to keep 

On a wage that would make any infidel weep ; 

Yet she’s oft grudged a rise that would buy 
proper food, 

Just because there are sexes in every brood. 

There are girls who have risen, and now ought 
to stand 

As directors, or foremen proved best in the land, 

But not having titles, or money, or power, 

They rank second best, whilst ex-men every 
hour 

Undermine their positions in many a way 

By subtly combining to withhold girls fair play, 

Preferring to lose money than give a free hand 

To a brainy old maid who could ‘ beat their 
brass band.”’ 


Though she oft *‘ carries on’’ when the Head 
has been ill, 

She must not expect the position to fill; 

When the man who has used her is forced to 
go west,”’ 

Male Cuckoos or Tom Tits fly down on her nest. 

And she and her fledgelings are rightly (?) 
abused 

If she clings to that nest. She of course must 
get used, 

For the Tom Tit usurper will peck from her 


brains 
All the intricate knowledge her primed head 
contains. 


&.. &. 


From Another Business Woman 


Dear Sir,—I have worked a business for 
twenty-five years (newsagent, stationery, books, 
etc.), and I think that women fail in business 
(1) because they do not make a hobby of it 
and put all their best into it; (2) they do not 
like the tie; (3) they will not let the home be 
neglected if necessary, rather delay things 
that ought to be done at once in business; 
(4) grumble at the drudgery that so often falls 
to the employers when things go wrong; (s) it 
is not because they have not the brains, for 
woman could beat man any day if she only put 
her back into it. Many think not being 
educated is a stumbling block; jit may be a 
drawback to some, but if they would only own 
up and say they do not know, there is not a 
man a woman meets but will put her 
right road. ‘This has been my 
Yours faithfully, M.A. 


on the 
experience, 
GoopMaAN. 


Women’s True Sphere 

Dear Sir,—Miss Marie Harrison has several 
reasons for women’s failure in business, but 
to my mind the chief cause of so few reaching 
the top of the ladder is the fact that woman’s 
proper sphere is domestic work. ‘That 
women hate the “ drudgery ” 
household management is 


many 
of housework and 
merely the spirit of 


> 


Ge 


the age. There is nothing against such women 
going into business, but they must be content 
with a modicum of success. A woman might 
have a splendid business head, and might 
become absolutely indispensable to her employer 
but had she to take sole charge of affairs “her 
nerves and health would rapidly give way, 
she would be irritable and worried when a man 
would be calm and collected, her subordinates 
would dread her exacting ways, and she her. 
self would soon realize that to be the head of 
the firm was too much for her. A woman’s 
nerves are not so strong as those of a man, 
however up to date that woman may be. No 
one would think of having a male housekeeper, 
yet there are chefs. Men cannot reach the top 
rung of the domestic ladder—why should women 
expect to climb to the top of the commercial 
tree? 

Of course, as Miss Harrison says, there is 
still a vast amount of prejudice against women 

even in these enlightened times!—and no 
doubt any female aspirant to the headship of a 
business would be much more closely watched 
than a man with equal qualifications. Then 
in the majority of cases men are far more highly 
paid than women, who tax their strength to the 
utmost endeavouring to do what men could 
easily accomplish. Miss Harrison suggests out- 
side help where there are no relatives to do 
the housework. But a woman cannot always 
afford this. 

Women are more careless about food 


I 


than 
men. ‘* Snacks’ result in clouded brains, list- 
lessness and jaded nerves.—Yours sincerely, 


C. A. 
The Heart of the Question 
Sir,—Why do women fail in business? The 
closing paragraph of a letter which recently 
appeared in the Press discussing Mr. A. S. M. 


Hutchinson’s new novel * This Freedom,” 
strikes at the heart of the question. I quote 
the sentence as it stands: ‘* What a howl of 


rage would go up if we suggested that finess 
and not sex should be the determining factor 
in this matter of careers!” 

In very many cases the fact that women are 
women is an all-sufficient bar to any real success 
in the business world. ‘The attitude of the 
majority of employers towards female labour is 
disheartening; not that they are intentionally 
unkind—far from it. In nine out,of every ten 
cases when a new or complicated piece of work 
crops up, the opportunity to tackle it is given 
to the man in preference to the woman—all a 
well-meant but utterly wrong idea of shielding 
her from extra work and worry. Now this is 
where the girl should step in—but does she? 

Instead of proving by her interest, energy 
and capability that she is not only willing but 
anxious to learn, she slips into the background 
with apparent content not seeming to realize 
what an excellent opportunity she has lost. 

But the main factor in the failure of women 
as a whole in business is, to my mind, lack of 
interest. Nours truly, 


(Miss) M. F. Tayror. 
The Ethics of Vivisection 


\ NUMBER of Jetters have been received 
in reply to Mr. Baynes’ article in the Sep- 
tember issue, ‘ The Truth About Vivisec- 
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tion.” I hope to print a further selection 
next month. 

Six,—I feel sure that, in a spirit of equity, 
‘u will not refuse your columns to one who 
oks at the question of vivisection trom a aut. 
ferent aspect to that ot Mr. Baynes. It is im- 
possible for a layman to form a 
opinion upon the sci ntific results of vivisection, 
vit on the question of man’s right to expert- 
nent won animals he is justified in delivering 
in ethical judgment. One cannot decide 
whether M. Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia 
is successful, or, as others would appear to 
nsider, a complete failure. One is not in a 
nosition to judge the relative advantages and 
jJisadvantages of serum treatment, or the value 
f organotherapy. One can only say that 
anv eminent medical men have expressed some 
joubt about the claims of vivisectors, and that 
the statistics of the registrar seem to tell 
another story. However, the ordinary man 1s 
not concerned with the professional aspect of 
vivisection any more than he was with the pro- 
fessional economics of Mill or Ricardo in the 
question of the mining or factory laws. Both 
the Church and the Law have given profes 
sional decisions which public opinion has de- 
lined to endorse. It is by looking at the 
question as one which requires its justification 


conclusive 


upon an ethical basis that many men have 
adopted the opinion of Mark Twain : 
“T believe I am not interested to know 


whether vivisection produces results that are 
profitable to the human race or does not. ‘To 
know that the results are profitable to the race 
would not remove my hostility to it. The pain 
which it inflicts upon unconsenting animals is 
the basis of my enmity toward it, and jt is to 
me sufficient justification of the enmity without 
looking further.” 

No man who has read the report of the Royal 
Commission can deny that in many experiments 
some degree of pain, often great pain, is caused. 
The evidence given before this Commission and 
the statements of well-known medical men show 
clearly that much suffering is often experienced 
by the animals which are being operated upon. 
Nor does Mr. Baynes deny this suffering 

Now the weakness of the vivisectors 


i in 
he clear distinction they draw between man 
ind the animals. We know, 
jlestion frankly, that the only difference be- 
tween man and the animal creation, of which 
man forms part. lies in a 
telligence. The conceited attitude, which once 
saw a vast abyss separating man from the rest 

teation, has long ago been d 


evolution. Why do not 


if we face the 


ertainty of 


experiment on man? It is clear that the 
results would be much more valuable and con 


there are many who have lost 


i 
that inte which distinguishe 


them from 


the beasts, and in the prisons there are many 
who have fallen from th morality 
upon which they base their superiority to the 
rest of the animal creation. Would it not be 
right to experiment on some of these unfortunat 
men and women for the benefit of Humanity ? 
Experiments on living human beings have from 
ttme to time been carried t from Ilerophilos 
and Erasistratus to Magendie and 
Lindwurm. 

It is true that these are physiological ex- 
cesses, but it is difficult to see how far the plea 
ff expediency may not justify them. It is well 
to remember in the words of Beulé that ‘ A 
country had better be levastated 
than morally ruined.” 

Moreover, the 


t standard of 


Professor 


public should *bear in mind 
that it is a question of personal ethics. One 
must consider it as affecting not only some dogs 
and some cats, but ‘‘ my’? dog and ‘ my ” 
cat. I have often heard men express themselves 
willing to sacrifice @ dog in the cause of 
science, but never ‘** my *? dog. Any man who 
is a believer in the morality and efficacy of vivi- 
section is a traitor to his fellow beings unless 
he is willing, nay, eager, sacrifice his own 
dog on the altar of Humanity. 


But it would seem that many 


deep thinkers 


are not convinced of niorality of vivisection. 
Victor Hugo said, "ivisection is a crime.”’ 


Robert Browning wrote, I would rather sub- 
mit to the worst of deaths, so far as pain goes, 
than have a single dog or cat tortured on the 
pretence of sparing me 


John Ruskin, who resigned his professorship at 


Oxford as a protest against the establishment 
of a phvsiological laboratory for vivisection, 


denounced the practice as ‘* Defiantly provok- 
ing, insultingly separated from the science of 
religion.”” Wagner believed that “ The total 
abolition of the herror we fight against must 
be our real aim.’? Card 


inal Manning called it 


\ 
detestable practice without scientific re- 
sult, and immoral in itself.’ Comte, Voltaire, 
Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, Ingersoll, Carlvle, 


Bishop Wescott, Dr. Mou! General Gordon, 
Cardinal Newman, Bernard Shaw, John Morley, 
Jeremy Bentham, Lord Justice Coleridge and 
John Galsworthy—are some of those who have 
expressed their ction and 
their belicf that it is an immoral i 

I repeat that s 


not con- 


cern us. What each man has to decide is 
whether he will follow tl! loctrine of expedi- 
encv as enunciated by profi of physiology, 
or whether he will follow t} principles of 
Justice and Humanity as preached by those 
men whom mankind h lelighted to 
honour as the apostles f a higher code of 
ethics. Whether vivis resulted in an 
increase f knowledg tt little, the laws 
of ethics forbid us to do evil that good may 
come, 


E. E. EVANs-PRITCHARD. 


I invite my readers to express their opinions freely on subjects dealt with 


in THE QUIVER. 


I do not of necessity ‘endorse what every contributor 


says; I do, however, believe there are two sides to every question, and | 
am always glad for my readers to point out “the other side.” 
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Y DEAR HELPERS,—-One of the 
M: drawbacks to our modern civilization 

is that too often we fail to realize 
the conditions in which other people carry 
on their lives. Life is so vast and complex, 
and wealth lives next door to poverty often 
without realizing its existence. 

If we knew the facts of the case how eager 
we should be to rush to the rescue! But 
we do not know, and, in most cases, we 
do not possess that sympathetic imagination 
that would guide us to understand and to 
help. 

There are countless opportunities, if we 
did but know of them, to do real good, and 
it is a part of our work in these columns 
just to show the needs that are abounding. 

The response of the New Army of Helpers 
perfectly illustrates the presence of a large- 
minded, large-hearted sympathy up and 
down the country. Every month I am more 
and more impressed by the generosi y, in 
the widest sense, of my readers. They are 
all busy people, vet they find time to think 
of and write to and help others unknown 
to them because they need their help; they 
are not all wealthy people, vet they find 


money for the numerous funds and folks for 


whom I ask. 


The Sequel: Satisfaction 
Last month I published, under the head- 


ing A Good Ixample,’’ a letter from one 


of my helpers asking for the addresses of 
several of our workers, so that she might 


OF 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


give them orders for all her Christmas 
presents. This month I am able to quote 
from a letter from the same helper received 
a few weeks later, which proves that the 
benefits are by no means one-sided and that 
the way to real bargains lurks in the pages 
of THE QUIVER. This is what she says: 


* Just a line to sav how delighted I am with 


Miss L.’s work. I had some gloves and also 
a jumper—suchk a beauty for 15s., just like the 
ones in the shops for 24s. 6d., and 1 have 
given her orders for more gloves. She writes 
so nicely , and I’ve been able to send her two 
box ks. 


And here is a letter from Miss B., which 
shows that orders entrusted to her ar 
neither misplaced. It is most important 
that she should be able to have the opera- 
tion performed on her eye, and I hope 
readers will support het 

‘But for illmess and fresh eye trouble I 
should have written long ere this to thank you 
for inserting my Postal Gift Depot notice. 


had one order and hoped more would come, but 
they have not. Mrs. I. sent the one order for 
a little crocheted hood for a young baby. Sh 
was very pleased with the work. As soon as I 


have got up my strength and wavs and means 
allow, I want to have the cataract removed from 


mv right eve. Should you know anvone want 
ing work dor I feel sure you will remember 
me. I am trying to get all I can done befor 
the operation. I shall have some lavender 


cones and sachets ready soon from 6d. each. 
On all sides there is the same story: 


* Soon after receiving your letter I had such 


a nice order from a Miss S., who sent me thre 
pictures to do for her friend in Derbyshire. 
Then she wrote me again and gave me an 
order for two large views for herself with such 
a nice letter accompanying it. Again I must 
sincerely thank vou for your kit nterest and 
help 

You will like to J iat I am most 
pleased with the k Mr. F. has done, an 
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SIMPLE STORIES OF SUNLIGHT STREET 


E HEALTH OF THE YOUNG GIVES THE DOCTOR DELIGHT 
IN SUNLIGHT STREET CLEANLINESS MAKES HIS WORK LIGHT 


ant — Fresh Air and Pure Soap—Health demands both. 
si Thename LEVER on Let the children have plenty of fresh air, and see 
ae Soap is a guarantee of | that they and their clothes are washed with pure 
Purity and Excellence. soap. Instinctively we know why the air we 


, breathe should be pure, but we are apt to over- 
hi look the fact that the pores of the skin will 
a absorb impurities—direct from an impure soap’s 
but lather or from clothes washed with it. The 
soe sense of smell is our protection against im- 
bg purities with air—common sense, and the £1,000 


veel guarantee of purity protects every user of 
rom Sunlight Soap. 


mber SUNLIGHT STREET IS THE GREAT 
for HIGHWAY OF HEALTH. A THOROUGH- 
nder FARE OF THOROUGH CLEANLINESS. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on Every Bar. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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THE QUIVER 


Hi 


and skilled workmanship can give. 


Call and inspect the huge stock contain- 
ed in the showrooms that cover an area 
of over £00,000 sq. ft. If you cannot call 
Sargain Booklet will be sent post free 
on request. orders, 


Business Hours g—7. p.m. Thursdays, Close att. 


N purchasing furniture the first consider- 
ation is quality, then price—to ensure 
absolute satisfaction you 
Jelks’ who have a reputation of over 60 
years standing for high quality and lowest possible prices. 
Purchased from some of the best homes in the country, Jelks’ stock 
possesses that high intrinsic value thatonly thoroughlyseasoned wood 
Furniture that will lasta lifetime. 


£100,000 WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to 
all parts of the country. I 
Prompt attention to country 


W. JELKS & SONS 


263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N. Ze Bus Tram on 


must go to 


igh- Grade 
ond-hand . 


Furniture 


stimates 


» the door, 


EPILEPSY There Hope? 


Mr. GILBERT DALE, the world-famons specialist in the treat 
ment of that great human affliction—Epilepsy — can point to a won- 
lerful record of cures going back for twenty-five years. He makes 
a careful and exhaustive study of each case, and is opposed to the 
use of any proprietary medicine 
interesting 1/- book, “ E psy: Its Causes, mptoms, and ‘Treat- 
ment. Post free Ls Apply to My. Gilbert Dale, 3 Bond Street 
Hlouse, 14 Clifford Street, I wudon, Ww 


Every atitte rer should read his | 


President: H.2.H, The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E£.2, 


which deals with larger number i i than any other 
Hospital of its kin I, is ilmost overw! ed with applications for 
admission anc 

URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
Chair 1: COL. LORD WM. ¢ T.GLEN N- KERR, Se 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Please Read, I Beg of You! 


HERE is something besides the proverbial ‘* brook” that 
seems likely to “ go on for ever, as tl 
world lasts, and that is the never-ending and ever-widening 
stream of ‘poverty,’ with its attendant hand maiden, 
“suffering.” ‘The sad cases that almost daily come under my 
notice are pitiable and heartrending in the extreme, and so 
numerous that nearly every one has to be refused all help. ! 

refuse is not the object of this Society, but we cannot « 
possibilities 

There is no spare interest from inv: sted money now, that can 
be used for new cases, and the — id, out of which come 
all expenses and many Bifts, peor Ir and the Special Fund 
needs replenishing. 


at least as lor 


I teel powerless and can only appeal and ing t 

ippeals may tch the “y t i , 

h irts of those who have symy athy th their sisters in ne 
ad of legac ies from peopie who ar ble to give ' their lifet 


Sympathy is the one t ture t 
ty preserve life for e cont moe of their t Ise 


present @ very serine 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, See., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 


GIVES QUICK RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS OF 


WHOOPING 
COUGH 


Colds, Spasmodic Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapour inhaled 
with every breath makes breathing easy, soothes 
the sore throat, and stops the cough, assuring 


invaluable to mothers with young children and a dour 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


has very kindly framed some postcards of 
I find them a 


he 
this district that 1 sent to him. i 
useful addition to my * gift” drawer. 

Miss H., whose work is also always ap- 
preciated, asks me to send a message to her 
many friends : 


‘] am afraid you will think I am never 
jing to write you, but I was so ill before | 
I am staying at Welwyn Garden 
1 have been here a week 


came here. 
‘ity with my aunt. 
and am staving another two wcecks. I feel 
much better for the lovely air here, and I sit 
out all day in the nice garden. Would you 
please thank all those kind people who have 
me orders 


been so good to me always in giving 
for work and gifts of magazines, etc., Miss 
Callaher, Miss W. Bull, Mrs. Beaver, Mrs. 
Shaw and Mrs. MacDonald for many orders, 
etc.. and a friend for magazines. I should be 
very glad of orders for work at any time, and 
will send a list of things and prices to anyone 


wishing for it. 


There is still time for everyone who 


wants to make useful and uncommon 
Christmas presents to ask me for the ad 


Iresses of workers who will supply them 


Welcome Gifts 


Here is a letter accompanying a most 


generous gift of £5 that makes us echo the 


gratitude it expresses 


“The enclosed is a ffering > for the 
safe return for a short holiday of my boy after 


four years at sea Please devote it to what 
ever seems to need it most. I wish I could send 
more, but I am a working widow Wishing 


your funds great ceess.—Yours very truly, 
A Moriter.” 


money to our QUIVER Room 


Fund for the Si amen’s Hoste 1, as it seemed 
to me an appropriate destination for it. 


THE QUIVER Room will be a source of com 
tand cheer to many a sailor, and it 


i> 
time that ou Miection tor it were 
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mpleted, This £5 i endid he Ip 
Ar Was panicd a 
neraily send t att ti thre 
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Several Kind gut earmarke pecral 


WOT eceived and yjovtully 


Sos 
9. Fund from friends in Denmark 1 vd 
lomes hapy 
tal e 
the other to Mis. HL, wh 


nursing and by her husband’s death, to 
which I will refer again later. 
Many 


Turvy 


readers remembered the Topsy 
month, and as a 


result the S.O.S. Fund was enriched by 


Corps during the 


several half-crowns. By this scheme 
readers send half a crown on their own 
birthdays, and some readers send a gift to 


commemorate the birthday of a dear one 
died. All these acts of remem- 
brance are very deeply appreciated. 


who has 


S.O.S. Notes 

Those who are interested in our friends in 
the Midland news of 
them. 1 am Miss S. writes 
convalescent 


town will welcome 
vlad to say that 
from her 


most cheerfully 


home: 


I think | shall be able to stay the month. 
Am so happy here. We get splendid food, and 


sister is simply sweet. Each day one loves her 
more. Will you please thank the kind friends 
who so kindly contributed for the help towards 


my stay her 


l had a sad ietter from Mrs. 
the poor old man who was 


H., wife of 
bedridden for 

»ccasionally 
helped and to whom we gave an air-pillow, 
saying that he end of 
August. She nobly all that 
time and had a terrible struggle. 1 do not 


four years and whom we 
died towards the 


nursed him 


yet know how she is going to live or what 


she will do Fai ing eyesight prevents her 
from doing much work. It is a pretty bleak 
outlook, 

Jimmy R., the little boy suffering from 
tuberculosis, received a few gifts from my 


helpers and wrote 


Just a few lines to convey \ the most 
Sincere thanks of my mother and myself for 
vour great kindne ! 1a useful 
present We Were both se and le 
lighted, as things have going at all 
well latel My sp i was pleased 
Your fifteen hilling was a godsend to her, 
arriving as it did when things were very bad 
She is relieved of much worry, I can assure 

«il 


Ethel W., who always w es nice 
and is very brave, sends a rathne. sad 


account of herse 


[a » sa laving @ 
bad ti } last nths, as I 
have t ill 1 iall be s 
thankt ire | shall 
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THE QUIVER 


I wonder if any Quiver friend sent me a_ box 
of roses and sweet peas some weeks ago? I 
could not see either the postmark or tell the 
writing. If so, would you please thank them 


7» 


for me? 

Finally a line from dear old Mrs. S. : 

* Will you please accept my very grateful 
thanks for your generous gift of 1ss.? The 
money will enable me to get a bed sheet I need 
badly among other things also needful. Many 
thanks also for the very useful present of 
woollen wrap. It is very cosy and warm and 
will be a great comfort to me when the cold 
days come.” 


Things Wanted 

A little clock for an invalid whose days 
are long. 

Clothes of all kinds: a pair of men’s 
boots, size g, and some warm underwear in 
particular, 


Anonymous Gifts 


Most gratefully I acknowledge the follow- 
ing : 

S.O.S. Fund.—D. B., £1; Runpaich (for 
M. M.), 103.; E. L. M., £10; A. W. S., £5; 
Be 

British Home and Hospital for 
Anon., £1; A. B. (Ipswich), 5s. 

Dr. Barnardo’s.—A Scotch Reader, ¢s. 

Save the Children Fund.—A. B. (Ty 
§s.; Anon. (Russia), £1. 


Tncurables.- 


sWich), 
Best thanks to all for letters, money and 
gifts of every description: 

Mrs. Abrahamson, Miss Florence Abraham 
son, Miss L. A. Robins n, Mrs. W wd, Mrs. 


Stamford, Miss Wharton, Jimmy Randle, Mrs 
Harvey, Miss Shirley, Miss Olive G. Coupe, 
Miss Eliza Rankin, Mrs. Jewel Pearce, Miss 
Holskamp, Mr. Faunch, Miss Dolly Robinson, 
Miss Edith Brett, Miss Ellen Wilson, Mrs, 
Burney Young, Miss Mauser, Mrs. Wesley, 
Misses Daws, Mrs. Miles, Miss Richardson, 
Miss E. Roe, Miss Mendus, Mrs. Nichols, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Edith Smallwood, Mrs. Stin. 
son, Mr. Watchous, Miss Murphy, Mrs. Bray, 
Mr. George Dalton, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss 
Brooker, Miss Wilson, Mr. Alfred Martin, Miss 
Wallis, Mrs. Claremont, Miss Bell, Mrs. Car. 
ruthers, Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Grice, E. Archer, 
Miss Cormack, Mrs. Allenby, Misses Bates and 
Male, Miss A. Preson, Mrs. Bennett, Two 
Readers of THE Quiver, Miss Farnworth, Miss 
Balfour, Mrs. Hloskings, Miss M. Smith, Miss 
A. G. Lean, Mrs. Castleton Ellis, Mrs. Proctor, 
Mrs. Hlisl Miss Jessie B. Leshie, Miss Wini- 
fred Buck, Rev. F. A. Smith, Mrs. Palmer, 
Miss Edith I. M. Thomson, Miss Sinclair, Mrs 
Hayman, Miss ©. Scott, Miss May Wilson, 
Mrs. J. Hl. Hyde, Mrs. Latter, Forbes Mac 
kenzie, Miss Ivy Mackenzie, Miss E. Smethurst, 
Miss A. M. Swinger, Miss Isa M. Watson, 
Miss Kathleen Fawkes, Miss Christian Walker, 
Mrs. Andrews, Mr. Butler, Miss Kilpatrick, 
Mrs. Davies, Miss Stride, Mr. 


others. 


Godbehere and 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs, or 
Miss, o1 any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address GEORGE STURGEON, THE 
QOUIVI R, La Belle Sauvage , London, E.C.4. 


Yours sincerely, 


FLORA STURGEON. 


1,000 Prizes for Boys and Girls 


A Competition that Calls for Brains A 


N the November Number of Lirrte Forks, the Magazine for Boys ‘A 
and Girls, there is a three-page story called “ Billy Bones & Co.” 4 
The story is interesting in its way—but it is teeming with mistakes! 


The Editor is offeriag One Thousand Prizes to boys and girls for © 
iu finding out all—or some—of these mistakes. ie 
ig Apart from the prizes the competition is a test of intelligence, iB 
Sj knowledge, thought. Boys and girls with brains will be delighted 54 
he to use them on ™ Billy Bones & Co.” is 
ma Full information is given in the November Number of Lirrte | oL-ks, 2 
. 
which starts a new volume (price Is. monthly). j 
ite q 
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For all sorts & condition: of Hair 
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Sold by 
z CHEMISTS, HAIRDRESSERS & STORES 


PER BOTTLE DOUBLE QUANTITY 


ANZORA PERFUMERY C° WILLESDEN LANE - 
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CHOCOLATE MOULD. 
i (Already Sweetened) (Chocolate Blanc-Mange) 
«FAVOURITE SEASON 
GREENS 
SPONGE MIXTURE | 
SO SIMPLE SUCCESS 
IN USE EVERY TIME 
Raspberry or Chacolate Flavours 7° 
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